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Frequently Requested and Used by Teachers 


IN homely phrase, this is a sort of “second helping” of a dish that has pleased the taste of 
thousands. Two years ago we published Poems Teachers Ask For, a book containing 
more than two hundred of the poems most frequently requested by teachers for publication 
in the “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For” department of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The enthusiasm with which this book has been received by teachers has prompted 
us to publish a second volume containing two hundred and forty-five more of the poems 
ost often asked for, all of them equally as desirable as those published in the earlier book. 
This volume, like the preceding one, includes a large number of the required poems in 
state courses of study as well as others adapted for reading, reciting, memory work, char- 
acter study, etc. Many copyrighted poems have been used by special arrangement. These 
could otherwise be obtained only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 
The splendid character of this collection and its value and usefulness to teachers will be 
readily apparent from an examination of the complete list of contents given below. 

The method of indexing the poems is deserving of special mention. In the front of the 
book is an alphabetical index of the titles of the poems and in the back is an alphabetical 
index of the first lines of the poems. 

The thousands of teachers who purchased and were so well pleased with the first volume 
of Poems Teachers Ask For wili, we feel sure, welcome the opportunity to procure the 
second volume of these very desirable and usable poems. 

214 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. 


FOR 








In Standard Cloth Covers 


80 Cents Postraip 


African Chief, The 
Annabel Lee 


er 
Annie and Willie’s Pray- 


April! Are you Here? 

April Showers 

Armageddon 

Autumn 

Autumn Leaves 

Aux Italiens 

Awakening 

Babie, The 

Ballad of East and West 

Ballad of the Tempest 

Battle of Bunker’s Hill 

Bells of Ostend, The 

Bernardo Del Carpio 

Betty and the Bear 

Bible My Mother Gave 
Me, The 

Bill’s in the Legislature 

Billy’s Rose 

Bivouae of the Dead, The 

Boy and Girl of Plym- 
outh 

Boys, The 

Boy Who Didn’t Pass 

Boy with the Hoe, The 

Break, Break, Break 

“Brides of Enderby” 

Bridge Builder, The 

Broken Pinion, The 

Burial of Moses, The 

Casabianca [gade 

Charge of Pickett’s Bri- 

Children 

Children, The 

Children We Keep, The 

Christmas Day in the 
Workhouse 

Christmas Long Ago, A 

Chums 

Circling Year, The 

Cleon and 

Color in the Wheat 

Columbus 

Conscience and 
Judgment 

Courting in Kentucky 

Courtin’, The 

Cradle Hymn 

Dandelion [salom 

David’s Lament for Ab- 

Death of the Flowers 

Don’t Kill the Birds 

Duty 


Future 


PRICE, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. See other combination offers on 
page 2. You are invited to avail yourself of the credit privilege as offered on page 2. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 





Dying Newsboy, The 

Echo 

Encouragement 

Engineer’s Story, The 

Ensign Bearer, The 

Eve of Waterloo, The 

Excelsior 

Finding of the Lyre, The 

Fireman’s Story, The 

Flower of Liberty, The 

Flying Jim’s Last Leap 

Fortunate Isles, The 

Give Them Flowers Now 

God 

God’s Message to Men 

God’s Will Is Best 

Good Shepherd, The 

Grandfather’s Clock 

Grandmother’s Quilt 

Graves of a Household 

Gray Swan, The 

Gunga Din 

Hark, Hark! the Lark 

Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls, The 

Health and Wealth 

Heartening, The 

Height of the Ridiculous 

Heritage, The 

He Who Has Vision 

He Worried About It 

Highland Mary 

His Mother’s Song 

Home 

Home They Brought Her 
Warrior Dead 

House with Nobody in It 

How Did You Die? 

How Salvator Won 


Hullo 

If All the Skies 

“Tf” for Girls, An 

If We Understood 

I Got to Go to School 

I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death [Glass 

I Have Drank My Last 

Inasmuch 

Indian Names 

Inventor’s Wife, The 

Isle of Long Ago, The 

Jamie Douglas 

Jim Brady’s Big Brother 

John Maynard [ter 

John Thompson’s Daugh- 


King and the Child, The 

King’s Ring, The 

Knight’s Toast, The 

Ladder of St. Augustine 

Lamb, The 

Land of 
Again, The 

Land Where Hate Should 
Die, The 

Last Leaf, The 

Laugh in Church, A 

Laughing Chorus, A 

Law and Liberty 

Leaving the Homestead 

Legend Beautiful, The 

Legend of the North- 
land, A 

Let Me Walk with the 
Men in the Road 

Let Us Be Kind 

Life, I Know Not What 
Thou Art [People 

Lincoln, the Man of the 

Little Bateese 

Little Fir-Trees, The 

Little Willie’s Hearing 

Loss and Gain 

Lost Occasion, The 

Lullaby 

Mad River 

Message for the Year, A 

Minstrel-Boy, The 

Minuet, The 

Mizpah 

Monterey 

More Cruel Than War 

Mortgage on the Farm 

Mother o’ Mine 

Mothers of Men 

My Prairies 

Mystic Weaver, The: 

Nearer Home 

New Leaf, A 

Newsboy, The 

New Year, The 

Night with a Wolf, A 

Nobody’s Child 

No Sects in Heaven 

O’Grady’s Goat 

Old Actor’s Story, The 

Old Flag Forever 

Old Kitchen Floor, The 

Old Man Dreams, The 

Old Man in the Model 
Church, The 


Beginning 


Old Man’s Dreams, An 

“One, Two, Three!” 

Our Flag 

Our Homestead 

Our Own 

Our Presidents 

Out in the Snow 

Over the Hill from the 
Poorhouse 

Papa’s Letter 

Parting of Marmion and 
Douglas 

Parts of Speech, The 

Petrified Fern, The 

Picciola 

Piller Fights 

Polish Boy, The 

Poor Little Joe 

Prayer and Potatoes 

Prayer for a Little 
Home, A 

President, The 

Pride of Battery B 

Quangle Wangle’s Hat 

Railroad Crossing, The 

Rain on the Roof 

Rainy Day, The 

Real Riches, The 

Red Jacket, The 

Reply to “A Woman’s 
Question” 

Rhodora, The 

Ring Out, Wild Bells 

Roll Call, The [Stann 

Romance of Nick Van 

Rustic Courtship 

Sandman, The 

Santa Filomena 

School-Master’s Guest 

September 

September Days 

September Gale, The 

Sermon in Rhyme, A 

Service Flag, The 

She Was a Phantom of 
Delight 

Singing Leaves, The 

Sin of Omission, The 

Sin of the Coppenter Man 

Small Beginnings 

Solitude 

Somebody’s Darling 

Song of Marion’s Men 

Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee 


“Specially Jim” 

Station-Master’s Story 

Stranger on the Sill 

Sunset City, The 

Teacher’s “If,” The 

There Was a Boy 

Things Divine, The 

Tin Gee Gee, The 

“Tommy” 

Tommy’s Prayer 

Towser Shall Be Tied To- 
night 

Trailing Arbutus 

Trouble in the Amen 
Corner 

Try, Try Again 

Two Angels, The 

Two Kinds of People 

Two Little Stockings 

Two Pictures, The 

Unawares 

Vagabonds, The 

Voice of Spring, The 

Volunteer Organist, The 

Warren’s Address to the 
American Soldiers 


Washington 

Washington’s Birthday 

Water Mill, The 

What the Choir Sang 
About the New Bonnet 

When Father Carves the 


Duck 
When My Ship Comes In 
When Papa Was a Boy 
When the Light Goes Out 
Which Shall It Be? 
Who Stole the _ Bird’s 
Nest? 
Why the Dog’s Nose Is 
Always Cold 
Wishing Bridge, The 
Witch’s Daughter, The 
With Little Boy Blue 
Wolsey’s Farewell to His 
Greatness 
Women of Mumbles Head 
Wood-Box, The [umph 
Work: A Song of Tri- 
Work Thou for Pleasure 
You Put No Flowers on 
My Papa’s Grave 


Book I of 
Poems Teachers Ask For 
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TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 
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a Contains 235 Poems, All 


Different from Those Con- 
tained in Book II described 
above. 


Size, Paper, Binding and 
Price Same as Book II. 


For more complete descrip- 
tion and list of titles see 
page 92 of this magazine 
or our 1924-25 Year Book, 
a copy of which will be 
mailed upon request. 


Both Books I and II of 
Poems Teachers Ask For $ 1:45 45 


Both Books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.30. Both with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.30. 


See page 2 of this magazine for full list of combination prices and credit offer. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, Nashville, Tenn., se Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU) 
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Easy as A~B-C ! 
You Can Play Any Instrument | 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. Grateful 
students say they learn in a fraction of the time old 
dull methods required. You play direct from the 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


notes. 


you can read the alphabet, you can now quickly 
learn to play your favorite instrument! That’s 
actually true. A delightful new method has made it 
positively easy to become a capable performer within 
just a few months. And the cost is only a fraction of 
what people used to spend on the old, slow methods! 
You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
You study entirely at home, in the privacy of your 
own room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. Practice a lot or a lit- 
tle, as you like—according to 


| EARNING music is no longer a difficult task. If 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND. PRIMARY PLANS 1 
























































the notes. You'll acquire a life-long ability to please 
your friends, amuse yourself, and, if you like, make 
money (musicians are highly paid for their pleasant 
work.) 


The Surest Way to Be Popular and Have 
a Good Time 


Do you sit “‘on the sidelines” at a party? Are you 
out of it because you can’t play? Many, many peo- 
ple are! It’s the musician 
who claims attention. If you 
play, you are always in de- 





your desire to get ahead— 
and enjoy every minute of 
it! For, strange as it may 











seem, the new method is 
agreeable as well as rapid. 


You Needn’t Know a 
Thing About Music to 
Take This Pleasant, 

Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know 
> one note from another now, 
you can easily grasp each 
| clear, inspiring lesson of 
this surprising course. The 
| things you must know are presented in such a con- 
cise, graphic way that even a child can understand 
them—yet not a minute is lost on unnecessary de- 
tails. You instantly “get” the real meaning of mu- 
sical notation, time, automatic finger control and 
harmony. 

The lessons are delightfully hu- 
man. You like them. You get ahead 
fast because everything you have to 





PROOF! 


mand. Many invitations 
come to you. Amateur or- 
chestras offer you wonder- 
ful afternoons and evenings. 
And you meet the kind of 
people you have always 
wanted to know. 


Never before have you had 
such a chance as this to be- 
come a musician—a really 
good player on your chosen 
instrument—without the 
deadly drudging and expense 
that were such drawbacks 
before. At last, you can start 
right in and get somewhere quickly, cheaply, thor- 
oughly. 





How You Learn Any Instrument 
So Easily This Way 


The amazing success of students 
who take the U. S. School course is 
largely due to a newly perfected 
print-and-picture method that makes 








do is so reasonable and so pleasant. 
Even scale practice, the old bugaboo, 
is reduced to a minimum and made 
interesting! And almost before you 
realize your progress, you begin 
playing real tunes and melodies in- 
stead of just scales. Thus the course 
mterests you all the time—inspires 
you—encourages you. 


No Tricks or Stuntse—You 
Learn from “Regular” Music 


Yes, the new way teaches you to 
play from notes, just like the best 
| Musicians do. There are no trick 
“numbers,” no “memory stunts.” 
When you finish the U. S. School of 
Music course, you can pick up any 
Plece of regular printed music and 
understand it! Think what that 
means. You’ll be able to read music, 
Popular and classic, and play it from 


“I am making excellent prog- 

Tess on the ’cello—and owe 

all to your easy lessons.” 
George C. Lauer 


elfast, Maine. 


“I am now on my 12th lesson 
and can_ already play simple 
pieces, I knew ut 
music men oastes. 
arnishfeger 
‘ort Wayne, Ind. 


“I have completed only 20 les- 

sons and can pla ost any 

kind of music wish. My 

friends are astonished. I now 

play is church and Sunday 
00. 


Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, IL 


in the 


I have been pla 
brass band for — months 


now. I learned to play from 
your easy, lessons.”’ 
. CO. Mittlestadt, 
Mora, Minn. 





reading and playing music almost as 
simple as reading aloud from a book. 
You simply can’t go wrong. First, 
you are told how a thing is done, 
then a picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear it. No 
private teacher could make it any 
clearer. The admirable lessons come 
to you by mail at regular intervals. 
They consist of complete printed in- 
structions, diagrams, all the music 
you need, and music paper for writ- 
ing out test exercises. And if any- 
thing comes up which is not entirely 
plain, you can write to your instruc- 
tor and get a full, prompt, personal 
reply! 
Whether you take up piano, violin, 
*cello, organ, saxophone, or any other 
instrument, you find that every sin- 
gle thing you need top know is ex- 
plained in detail. And the explana- 


tion is always practical. Little the- 


ory— plenty of ac- 
complishment. 
That’s why students 
of this course get 
ahead twice as fast 
—three times as fast 


Learn to Play 
by note 


—as those who study Piano ’Cello 
old-time, plodding Organ Harmony and 
methods! Read Violin Composition 


Sight Singing 

Ukelele 

Guitar 

Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 

Harp 

Cornet 


Drums and 
Traps 
Banjo 
Tenor 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute Piccolo 
Saxophone Trombone 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


some of the letters 
on this page and see 
for yourself. They 
don’t guarantee that 
every one can be- 
come a good player 
in three or four 
months; but they 
are written by peo- 
ple who didn’t know 
any more about 
playing when they 
started the U. S. course than you do now. (Note 
that if you do know something about music now, 
the U. S. School of Music grades you and instructs 
you accordingly.) 


Send Now for the Free Book that Makes 
You a Special Offer 








The whole interesting story about the U. S. School 
course can not be told on this page. So a booklet has 
been printed—“Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” You 
can have a copy absolutely free, for the trouble of filling 
out the coupon below—and in the booklet you will find a 
special offer that makes the U. S. course available to you 
at a very low price—if you act promptly. With it will be 
sent an Illustrated Folder which explains better than 
words how delightfully quick and easy the Print & Picture 
Method is. There is a good reason for this big reduction, 
as you will see on reading the booklet, but since the spe- 
cial offer reduces the lessons to a few cents each, we want 
only people who are seriously anxious to become a good 
player on your favorite instrument, mail the coupon now 
—to-day. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
61 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 


Please write name and address plainly so that there will be no 
difficulty in booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” Illustrated Folder, and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 





Have you above instrument?___..-- 


Name 





(Please Write Plainly) 
Address = a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. } 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al! subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this sang ba 
each locality, also at 
Sample copies and al! necessary material se ee | 
free on application. 





OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


HE School Lunch—of vital impor- 

tance to every rural teacher and 
to many others—is the subject of a 
series of articles which will begin in 
our February issue. The author, Mary 
Agnes Davis, Instructor in Quantity 
Cookery in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will include, in each 
article: a seasonable and inexpensive 
menu suitable to be served in a rural 
school, some points on the dietetic 
value ‘of each menu, a recipe sufficient 
for a given number of pupils, a de- 
scription of the proper equipment for 
preparing the lunch, and suggestions 
on serving the lunch. Miss Davis has 
gained a full appreciation of the 
school lunch problem through a teach- 
ing experience of eight years in rural 
schools and a number of years in 
other elementary schools. This knowl- 
edge, together with her training and 
her present work at Teachers College, 
enables her to give us a splendid series 
of articles. 

Another February contribution to 
which we wish to call particular at- 
tention is “A Plan for the Study of 
Wool” by Mildred V. W. Patterson, 
telling how her grade found out all 
the interesting facts about this basic 
commodity. 

Patriotic aspects of the month will 
be reflected in the colored cover, a re- 
production of J. L. G. Ferris’s paint- 
ing “The Rail Splitter,” in Mr. Lemos’ 
Lincoln Civic Poster, in a _ patriotic 
Blackboard Reading Lesson and a 
double-page Patriotic Poster by Miss 
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Cleaveland, and in the entertainment 
department. There will also two 
Valentines to make, designed by Mr. 
Lemos. The Jointed Toy will be a. Boy 
Scout, to match this month’s Girl 
Scout. Other full-page features will- 
be such as our readers have come .to 
look for each month. 

Mrs. Fryberger carries her Music 
Appreciation studies to the fourth 
and fifth grades, Miss Stebbins des- 
cribes educational tests that are most 
helpful in teaching Primary Reading. 
Dr. Driggs writes on “Building the 
Live Vocabulary’ and Miss Grubb 
tells about “Designing and Making 
Quilts.” Peggy and Bob, whose ad- 
ventures in foreign climes are told 
with so much skill by Rebecca Dem- 
ing Moore, will visit the Land of the 
Pyramids in February, and Annie 
Louise and her brother will be taken 
by Mr. Dick to see the Verbs. A 
Safety leaflet and a rebus will round 
out the month’s story list. 

In her sprightly and engaging way, 
“Rita” (Gertrude Chandler Warner) 
writing to her “Uncle Albert” (Super- 
intendent Ralph C. Jenkins) will tell 
of experiences at a_ state teachers’ 
convention—and what happened af- 
terward! 

Several articles in the present issue 
which were not mentioned in the Fore- 
cast last month deserve your consid- 
eration—especially those by Super- 
intendent John H. Beveridge, Mrs. 
Nellie D. Neill, Mrs. Hattie Rainey, 
and Mrs. Blanche  Bulifant Mc- 
Farland. 











Order Your Helps Now at Money-Saving Combination Prices--Pay February 25th If More Convenient 








It is poor economy for teachers to try to do without the things that will 
make their work easier, more enjoyable, and more productive of results. 

The magazines and books listed below are helps of the highest order. 
They may be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices— 
AND CASH NEED NOT BE SENT WITH ORDER UNLESS PREFERRED. 

OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to 
place their orders at this time for any of the magazines and books listed below, 
and who do not find it convenient to send remittance with order, we shall be 
glad to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until FEBRUARY 25th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus have the 
magazines and books to use during the greatest possible part of the year. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS, ‘one - year—10 “Mumbers.....ccesseseecees $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—b52 numbers (See ee description below and on page 84). . 1.00 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 84) Sebhecknedhsekeabe 1.50 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88)..........0..eeeeeeeeee 1.50 
EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, flexible cloth (See Page 88).............. 1.50 

CLASS<¢ THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- 
A sues of the magazine in 1 volume, flexible cloth (See Page 95 Sept. No.).. 1.50 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88)............+- 1.50 
THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88) shave ene 1.50 
| oa I DID IT”, 1 “volume, c cloth (See Page | DEpcbkicupuesh'> 0595355550449 80 
CLASS | PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88).............++. 80 
B | POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, Book I, 1. vol., clo. (See Page 92).......... 80 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, Book II, 1 vol., clo. (See i inside front t cover) 80 





INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book I (See Page 88).............+. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book II (See Page 88) 
CLASS INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Book I (See Page 88).............s0.0005 





“as INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Book II (See Page 88).............e0005 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 88) Cttpebessahenewhes 
FOREIGN POSTAGE. For subsc gthoun to Bonete add: Senmnal Sastwen ‘tor-Primary Plana, 300; Path 
finder, 60c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instractor- Primary Plans, Sc; Pathfinder $1. 0. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 




































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. $3 30 
with The Pathfinder ................ $2.75 | Any_TWO Books in Class “B”...... pees 
with Any Book in Class ‘‘A’’........ 3.20 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. 1 $3 00 
with Any Book in Class “B’’........ 2.65 | Any TWO Books in Class “‘C’”’...... e 
with Any Book in Class “C’’....... - 2.50 Any Book in Class “A” ) 

ar rete $3 95 Any Book in Class “B” 4 $2 15 
e Pathfinder ............. Sea : “ay 

Any Book in Class “A”............ "| Rae EO Woke te Chun MOP 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. : “ay 5 

The Pathfinder ..-..--.-. eanvyh 63:00 | Anz Bick tn Ghee “A 

Any Book in Class “‘B’...........: | aad ook in cond tA MMV IS kein sett ons 3 

- Any Book in Class “A”............. ] 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. sega 

The Pathfinder .........cescessee0, $3.25 Any TWO Books in Class “C”...... 3 $2.50 

Any Book in Class “C’’............ Any Book in Class “B” Sawin 0 aio Sa ‘$1 30 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. ) Any Book in Class “C”...........- ot 

Any Book in Class ‘‘A’’............ -$3.85 ooy Book in Class “B”............. ) $1 80 

Any Book in Class “B”............ \ Any TWO Books in Class “C”...... f Pae' e 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. i “ a9 4 

Any Book in Class “A’’............ $3.70 Any TWO Books a Class “‘A $2.70 

Any Book in Class “C”...........- S Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘B’’ ...$1.45 

Normal Instructor-Primary 1 Plans. . ) THE P ATHFINDER 

Any awed ” — ones Suse epeeea” s $3.15 with 7. Boerne Sete? Plans.. * nq 

jook in Class pseaswausahs With Any Book in Class “ 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... ‘with Any Book in Class “‘B”. 





with Any Book in Class ‘“C” 





Any TWO Books in Class ‘“‘A”’...... 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s 
e at er Capital. It is now in its 31st year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PAT 'H- 
FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’sissue all the important news of the 
day is om pat ne and impartially condensed and there is alsoa vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


4 SEND ORDERS TO 
—o San Francisco, Calif NEAREST OFFICE.) | 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases—All Postpaid 
pay Sy 








i= 
LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS 


READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 






Zw 4 
















Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
is free with a purchase of supplies 


amounti t 
About svete - Latta’s i cee the nee. 











R my LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— H Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 

Mi, ey The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- Wy. J | ] with one of the following and subtract 
BY? bad tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, ee ell | 35c from the total. Try it. 

= lil It represents the efforts of several HH aa | ! Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 

HH er + gg i gang UT “ml a  nommeyramm Seal sche cues $2.00 

JS.LATTA.n. Bile eeds of primary and rural teachers. {uuiaiteemnnarccennioint \ Jormal Instructor-Primary Plans. .$2.00 

’ The postpaid pres is $1.00. ‘ i | School Century, | yest. +. ee 1.50 

t l 





imtiiiiinnt m ournal of Education, 52 weeks. . .$3.00 
| INH WALULUUUNUA Smil Kindergarten and. First Grade... 2°00 
' ; : ? 
LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Sealey’s Question Book. gen $1.30 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the Pri- |; 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three =. mary Grades.. .$1.25 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 





sees reeeees . 


\ 


























Book contains the following: 








Hughes’, Common_ Schoo 42 Paper Cutting Designs : ITO’ 
Branches in a Nutshell, C s 1 _ size x8 laches, ore S 8¢ and make ht One set with 100 brass paper fast- | HOW TO MANGE! School Arts...... $3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c Aber | atta’s Seat Work Book eners, complete with instructions, postpaid...... 85c H Popular Ed. | yr.$2.00 Child Life, 12 months 3.00 
Hf es: ey ea ig BRANCHES IM A MY Pages, paper.....-3 Ic PRIMARY GRADES — | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, l Yeats vee ee oPl.50 
ingerbread Draw’gs, l5c [XRRtaae 12 Borders to color....10c e« We are prepared to supply American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 
16 ie — Draw’gs, ise 50 Drawings, asstd. ....20c IMPORTANT: any books published by the Everyday Plans, three volumes, for all grades, set....$1.50 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c | 16 Eskimo Drawings....15c F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.50 
30 Sewin Card Patterns, 20c H 16 Circus Drawings....15c books and supplies from us you may include any Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright..... $2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. ,22c 16 Hiawatha_Drawings.. 15c items needed from the Owen list and thus save Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioncer Drawings... 15c the time and bother of making out two orders, Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15¢ 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 





e e @ o 
sce x aNOY Colored Chalk Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid Cloth Bound Story Books 
ncy COLoRE . » DOZ. bee : : ! . $l. 

8 Stencils to rt with 2 lead peecil. < act 5 P aper, P. aste, Cray: ons P rinted Weaving Mats emg ng Stories. .... 31°30 Fe for T 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 34 in., 100....13c Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, Size 614x634, assorted colors, half-inch slits,  Firelight Stories Sabie. 1.50 
; gin, Ie: H% in, 2lc; Lin.......0.25¢ 2X12, wt. 0% Ibs., $1.13; rm, 6x9, wt. 334 Ib. 59c rinted on’ thick paper, to For the Story Teiler...... 21°75 
rin Head ang Fasteners, 200 for, ..- Ife — nin ye ate e gt oa at ~ e cut out; 15 mats..... I5¢ Friendly Tales ...........31.75 
s - $2.25; rm, 6x9, wt. ee ; oS oe 
1g Biss I Colors Seth Gesritign, °° Mama Drawing Paper by 14 ream Oxi, we Mats, Cut-Out fet Me,Anaier Siory--- 413 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25c 5 Ibs. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs.......... 33¢ Size 8x8, Construction Hero Stories .........-++! 1.25 


Crepe Paper Posters; Stars and Stripes; 
alentine; Easter; Japanese; each...25c 











Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 
2 Ibs. 43c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, | Ib. 26c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 


Paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 








In the Child’s World...... $2.50 
The Real Mother Goose. ..$2.00 
Child’s Garden of Verse...$1.50 


: Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, i cacaata Bat a “™5 

i 8x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds....44c yin yo naygg eer Grimm’s Fairy Tales...... $1.75 ° 

- Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12.....17c with Cut-out Mats......18c Rubber Type Printers 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Each set contains capitals and small 





construction; 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 


writer paper, 8%4x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 





New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. loc 


















letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 


p= 2 Ibs, 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs..... 91c i 
3 Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, doz. sheets, 87c Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... 16c Complete in 
pe) Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11, Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c fibre box. 
Blackboard Stencils 4 Ibs. 99c; or 8x10%4 for 94c. Good’ type- Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... 16c 3/16 inch. .79¢ 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 


Y4 inch... .99¢ 
I 















3 Borders, each 6c. _Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Best Theme Pa F % : : i $ 
f , Oc. int Bal ‘ alt t per, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.55 Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards......16c Y% inch...$1.08 
4 Boys; re Ee gt Flag; Gupis: Beginners Paper, wide ruling hate ream... .69¢ Mother Goose Sewing Cards... cooee 16c 7% inch., .$2.10 
: Cherry and Hatchet; Ra psa s uanas ye Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x1034, ream...71c Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ 16c 1 inch... .$2.65 
| ey ee ee ed soe Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12...41c Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ l6c ee , , : 
i OrHer STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c; Overall Boys ea = — yor = eo ear nellniangsleanaen dare ” m.. ~ a fobs prom Rage Dig y Ey Bl benny 30c 
, ester tee » 8 colors; doz, boxes...... ; , , eters, 
i — ; be ey Cole ay i fas: pe A Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes.<-.- ss... 99¢ New Primary Language Cards : Pp lar Pi 
i cone panne 3 —— a c ne 3 Relics, [deal Paste Flour, 1 Ib. makes 1 gal., per Ib. .26c 96 drawings with name in opular Pictures 
é P am; yg ine; me 130.’ Heart: Seumeah: Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pint, 1 Ib., 24c; print and script as shown. SEPIA, 16x20—lIlarding; Ilelp- 
H a egg aay ee Eye. (Pose e sal pint, 2 lbs., 38c; quart, 4 Ibs............. 66c Each card 2%x3_ inches, ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
i on _, Agere % a6 ae ® high 25c Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 24c printed alike on both sides, Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
Alch ne 5 4 Pate 5 i SR ws 8 **50e Red or Black Silhouette Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c About 150 other words in of the Lark; Stratford onAvon; 
i SEA Wi "on - 5, 10 r h Valentine: Ene ee LATTA’S New Crass Recorp, the print and script, including . Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
; EAT | pm agg te i “i i”. ie four weeks plan, 180 names... 15c Pronouns, verbs, adjectives, nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the 
f Mas bt ng ou food Staten Pa Pahoa AE Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 conjunctions, etc., making a Nymphs; Windmill. Each 45c 
: ap en a 3444 - oe 00, Size wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c dog Pp ry lg ae Be a Ewer, aS 
; 1 . ” * ° ° i a (9) °o ash- 
f oe try ey Ay pee a ~ Printed Outline Maps geader. Per set. ..0... 25¢ lagton and, Lincola, size 16x 
} each 5c; or size 9x or sea ° eeee U. S.: A Conti x See them listed in Begin- 0, each c; both for 35¢ 
E “eo .25¢ - S.; Any Continent; State; Group , : a Side 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwor 7 of States. Any map for History or ner’s Outfit. 7: aye song Ag tr iy ney 


IN 






Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....... 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 314 inches.......... 30c 


Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
84x11 in. 50 for 40c; 100 for 75c 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c, 
United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25¢ 














The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 





Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 


P Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or > Ss. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State li until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 

: On Time, 100 one kind for..10¢  g Large Paysioleay Drawings "a ‘oa toe teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 4 Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15¢ 

: _— s ay ae ~~ in bri x Rubber St T Inch > * ed below has been more than satisfied with results. fn — — per ast etececes ste 

‘ colors, inches high....... ubbe amps 7 ° ags to Color, 12 assorted, per set .15c 

Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c Pe, *wo snc -- High Order Any of the Following Children of Nations to Color....... 15c 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set...25c¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 





Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 






Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 
tences, 4 inches high, for children to trace. .16c 


\ 
\ 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box..30c 
(\ Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15c 





Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20¢ C 
Seatwork Longa e Cards, Primary set.......20¢ serfly, 3 for 20¢ = “= Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, Number Cards for Seatwork, box....15c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25¢ ge 4 ubjects, Se large print and script in outline on white foee Colesed Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..44c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50¢ P ish. wi ye onernseee drawing paper, enough for four pupils..... 40c 3000 —_ 6x6, each 25c; dozen........ $2.47 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c tar —_ 4 Py ie ee Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ oe Pegs, assorted colors........sseeee 30c 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. ..80c »~ Rubber tamp i : 4 in 334 Word Cards to. build sentences, one side print, = Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .22c 
} Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 4 box, 236529). ae “ies "35 the other script, enough for four pupils..... 28 ooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .43¢ 
' Child’s Garden of Verse, 68¢; Just Stories, 68¢ ({__) Rubber Stamp oh. es a 10¢  2:000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... .16¢ Sectional Animals; 6 in box.......+-++-++++: 30¢ 
i * t Books Box Asst, Rubber Bands, 15¢ 2:00. Script Words to Paste, four pupils... .16c Sectional Birds; 6 in box......... Leeesevcees 30¢ 
| SPECIAL Entertainmen 00. Sewing Card Floss, asst. 19¢ 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Phonic Drill Cards, 56 phonograms.......... 25c 
ecm Special Days in Primary Grades. .30¢ Aida C red ink, to trace, enough for four pupils... .16c a and Their Pets.............seeeees Ie 
rote tvae Washington Dy Entertainm’ts. .40c 1da Canvas Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch . jinson Crusoe Drawings..............06. 26c 
evttste Lincoln Day Entertainments....40c For Cross-Stitch Work, width igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils......30¢ iooeny Designs to Color.........++-seeee. V5c 
| Patriotic Wong esi v cise 4 42 inches, yard......$1.25 Al habets, Figures, etc, to, paste, f4-inch ed ee tee Py; terersesesecees axe 

se Catchy Comic Dialogues é SH r “Seeks igh, 2, characters, for four pupils..... c ; LY Stand UPS..-.eeseecereees 
Jolly Titties s<.+0-+00-- Patterns for Cross-Stitch — —* Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% Easter Water Color GMO ccxccicceutecee 20c 
Monologues for Mages | erent of Latta’s Duplicator ote ouch she Seen Eat Saat a. y, -_ oes enone owed Sens eos sors s ares aa 
Monologues Grave an BGsccccesessovestes Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.10; size 934x12% ash Number Cards for Teachers, Illustrated..20¢  jtobinson ee TOME onnsernnenevees po 
inches, price $3.13, Each ee ee ee ee a TS ills ts OUNMENUS ..-.---oss--ccccssapes 25¢ 











Biunt Point Scissors, 4% 

in., 12 postpaid for $1,25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
7 in., each. .50c 






complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions. Pint 
refill, 98c; quart, yee 





THE BEGINNER’S OUTFIT for four pupils 
consists of the above list which amounts to B42, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 


Gummed Devices 
Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 


"Seattle ties teste, a ae g,Note:, Add $0¢ for each additional pupil, 45 Turkey; Holly! Flowers: Pilerims 

= one , me , UPiIS. .eeeeeeeeeefae lags: Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts: 

1 Reed ia—Pine Nee aa sheets, price 92c. Good Same as above for two pupils..... cocccccee 2.05 Stars: Dots; Owls. Per box....10¢ 

No, 1, per Ib,, 99c; No. KA eT ition quality paper, $1.15. Hek Same as above for one pupil......... e++e$1.65 1.000 Colored Circles to Paste, i-in., asstd...20c 
- 9, 14 ? 


No. 4, 88¢; No. 5, 84c; 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound...26c 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........19¢ 





ink, violet or_black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, 12c. 
Fancy paper for original 








Paper Cutting 


Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18c 













44 Large Drawings to 


1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....35c¢ 


Latta’s Seatwor« Book. .30c¢ 
ta Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 


Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound.......84¢ ies, 45 sheets.....50 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........44¢ Hektograph ‘Carbon Paper, 814x13, per sheet. . 10c Color, assorted...... 30 ; ou’ hase or method ys 
‘ * COPING SAW with 12 P The Cut Out Book....60c — honie, Can s+ a0 8 0 

Sex Hygiene Books 6 inch blades..... er 12 Different Calendars eo ay Sa Fondincs ri, oe° 

Na eel Meae Teaching Sex Ilygiene.......65¢ 16 Coping Saw Patterns to to Color, 6x9....... 10¢ Be reach Baber Folding. «+++. a3e 

; Herself; Himself, each....$1.35 trace vactual size........20¢ 8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25¢ LS peanala rah Noster » 
OME The Man and the Woman..$1.10 Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c en Wnt Se {ase ae 













CONCERNING THEMSELVES 


25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches... 15¢ 
Carbon Papsr, 20x30, one 
sheet, 12c; 3 for.....+++-30C 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......+-.15¢ 
25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks...... covelec 
25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks....17¢ 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
2,000 Colored Paners, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 
Transparent Rice Tracts Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c¢ 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


J. 


Tube Mending Glue.......15¢ 









with instructions........20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture ......... eeee ol.25 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build.....65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to-trace....... 20¢ 
Busy Hands in Construction Work, 80c 
Constructive Work, by ae 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.......$1.00 


Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers....25c 








Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35¢ 
utch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Washington Village; Hindu Village; Philippino 
Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 


——REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A—— 


Ss. LATTA, Inc., 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


Games and Plays: pentth. 2 Ske 
St 





rima i 16 Manual Training Exer- Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26 nd Fe 
P ry Supplies dese for * oa paar Arithmetic Cards for All Grades.........++.. 23¢ ; ore — paaeee Ey 
Latta’s penmanship copies over Thirteen Doll Furniture Primary and Intermediate Language Cards....24c Re 1 Pe yee Bla ress c 

700 words of good script. .20c Patterns to trace for Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen............++- 15c ee Pesce, ies Coes Fence, 
8 Borders to Color........20¢ cardboard construction, Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75¢ op Rag - TR 


Modeling Clay—Plastine 
Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45c 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 

Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound....... 36¢ 
Permoplast; colors as above; per lb.......... 34¢ 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .30c 


1790-Madison Ave., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
7th Ave., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














Discovered / 
“Lhe Scientific Samtg of 
Caruso’s 
- “4 Vocal Power 


A post mortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his sive 
Glossus muscle — again 
Rucene the soundness of 
ene wan tinger’s 
eres voice produce 







Hegene _Fowchtinger, 


Ade "who discovered 
the function of the 
Hyo - Glossus Muscle 
in woice oduction 
and a method for de- 
veloping the singing 
or speaking voice 
any man or woman 


strengthening thie muscle, 





Diagram of the throat showing she su 4 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Musci 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can else 
achieve exceptional power u 
broper direction. 


ETHER YOUR VOICE IS 
strong or weak, pleasant or 
unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develap your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his emagges «4 
to America, orators, choir singers, cl 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will im- 
prove your voice 100%. You are to be your 
own judge—take this training—if your 
voice is not improved 100% in your own 
opinion, we will refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send _us the coupon below and we'll send 
sen FREE this valuable work on the Per- 

ect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to 
give you this book. You assume no obliga- 
tion but will do —- a great and last- 
ing good by studying it. It may be the first 
step in your career. Do not delay. 


eussecesees Perfect Voice Institute eneccessene 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38°21 Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 


“Enter Your World.”’ I have - X opposite the sub- 
jest S that interests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


O Singing OSpeaking © Stammering C Weak Voice 


Name. 





Address 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beyond the Rainbow Bridge. By Frances G. 


Wickes. Illustrated by Hildegarde Lupprian. 
Cloth. 309pp. $1.75. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

The old familiar stories of the gods 
who lived in the beautiful city of As- 
gard beyond the Rainbow Bridge al- 
ways delight the children. While 
they are the oldest stories of mankind, 
yet they are ever new and pleasing to 
the youthful mind. This collection of 
myths written by a lover of children 
is especially adapted to the needs of 
the story-teller. The details have 
been carefully chosen to interest and 
amuse the child as well as to direct 
his imagination along harmless lines. 
Each of the seventeen stories is com- 
plete in itself, yet the collection is uni- 
fied in its central theme, the eternal 
battle of good and evil, which domi- 
nates mythology. 

a Faith in Education. By Henry Suzzallo, 

President of the University of Washing- 
og “sometime Professor of the Philosophy of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 108pp. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Suzzallo has enlarged, for book 
publication, an address delivered July 
4, 1923, at Berkeley, Calif., before 
the National Education Association 
and the National Council of Educa- 
tion. In it he has extended to the 
lower and middle schools the applica- 
tion of principles originally discussed 
in their bearing on colleges. Of 
especial interest at this time is the 
chapter “Education and _ Politics.” 
From an impartial but none the less 
sympathetic viewpoint, the author dis- 
courses on our schools, their needs, 
their purposes, their relation to indi- 
vidual and to state. 

Safety First for School and Home. By 
Harriet E. Beard, A.B., Supervisor of Safety 
Education, Public Schools Detroit, Mich. 
Cloth, 223pp. The Macmill 
York, 

Part One of this valuable book is 
devoted to the subject of safety edu- 
cation in the home. It contains many 
practical suggestions for the preven- 
tion of accidents both to the person 
and to property. The problem of de- 
creasing the number of violent deaths 
among children is presented, together 
with aids to its solution, especially 
through training and example in the 
home. The teacher also has much 
responsibility in this matter. Part 
Two contains a separate outline for 
safety education for each grade which 
will require little time but will be of 
great benefit to the whole community 
if utilized. Among other things in 
the appendixes there are “Safety 
First” slogans, a fire prevention play, 
and an outline for a school survey of 
dangerous conditions and locations. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. 
Pickett and Duralde Boren, East Texas State 
Normal School. Illustrated. Cloth. 220pp. 
$2.06. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Recent years have witnessed a de- 
cided change in the material and the 
methods used in the kindergarten and 


TEACHER 


Over 10,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 





Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 















Ticer oe oe hides 

The most extensively used series in America, 

invite requests for copies of theis aew Ulustrated 
of 


General School Supplies 

School Art Materials 

‘Write for your copy today, addressing Dept. Wy at cesrest offica 
1512-16 So. Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Se. 


Chicago Til. _ Dallas 'k Tex: 





January 1925 
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Company, New |. 
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Teachers Who Wish Positions: 
with the three thousand employers who used our service last 
need of teachers: WESTERN REFERENCE SERVICE. 

Free enrollment. 
418 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
9 

Al BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Fortieth year. We need many GRADE 

TEACHERS for positions in good schools 
Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERVISORS and CRITIC 
TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. 

Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Il. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

At the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 22-26, 
we shall have Booth No. 104. Come to see us. 


year must use the same service the employer uses when in 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities, 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19S. La Salle St., Chicago. 





ALL THE WEST THE BEST 
AND BOISE, IDAHO FOR 
Enroll now for Second Semester Vacancies. THE WEST 


ALASKA HAWAII 








| WeEnroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. . N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. » Lumber Exchange 
Rialto Bldg. 


<= ae 
ROC CKY MTT TEAC ACHERS: 


AGE. 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK Fi: DENVER.COLO. 





Kansas City, Mo. - . 


The WEST and ALASKA 


ENROLL tag Mat — ne VACANCIES AND FOR 1925 
Splendid Opportunities. tration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS” AGENCY, ° ° . MISSOULA, MONTANA 




















THE OLDEST 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency 


€ 
410 PyTHian BLOG. C. H. MERLEY. MANAGER 
hee] SOUTH BEND, IND. eee 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schook. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD posITIone for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


PROGRESSIVE, WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
Wanted THE CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Hurst Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION FREE—You have the ability. Why not list your services with us ? 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGH AM TEACH RS A Mrs. Margaret Cunningham a 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 
102 East Third Street, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 190¢— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust 1ATOE, FC school 
Fon HON our ape Write for our Year-Book. 


WORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, ecu, 


F LORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, a7 Southern Building, 


Tampa, Fla. needs Teach- 
rs, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early ineshietinek M. R. Stroud, Mer. 


MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS still | TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
availablein Penna., N. J., Dela. and Ms. . Write for enroll- — ional Teachers Agency, Inc.,D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
pe blank and particulars of our servi ffices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 


ODERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 1002 Market St.,Philadelphia. ipaooene, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee til] elected. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 

































Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wiwy" 


We want school teachers tof. Keep nose and head clear with 





























kooy and vale Hondon s284| » Kondoa'. ie prevent in 
their boveandgirle. 100 teach. tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 





— as cleaning the tecth. 

= ad. Mail it at once 

bi Bthe 20 g von names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, "Minn. 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


Teles — a —_ for pupils’ health 
i, 7%, 
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NEW SEAT WORK AND TEACHER’S SUPPLIES 








HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


A brand new Hart- 
er series that saves 
time and money for 
Batra medi tree you—no more leafing 
or, acs ELS. over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas— 
no more expensive books 
to buy. Now you can se- 
lect only those subjects 
which exactly fit your re- 
quirements—and apply the 
IS. best thought of practical 





A nies 
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i 
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Srsetise educators and intelligent 
Seas teachers to every one of 
a memenae your own problems—at a 
= eS aa surprisingly low cost. 

Soeeees The er 7 Hints for 
Sree Teachers Series contains 


; 
I 
f 
i 
it 
it 
i 








hundreds of up-to-the-min- 
ute inspirational, practical 
suggestions for class work. 

Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live 
subject matter. sgl 

The titles listed are indicative of the great variety 
and scope of this new series. Write for complete list. 

422—Combining Silent and Oral Reading; 147 
—-Whispering, Its Causes and Its Remedy; 154—His- 
tory and Geog. Games; 162—Ideas for Second Grade; 
169—Teaching Morals and Manners; 181—The Lat- 
est Ideas in Primary Education; 206—Effective Meth- 
od of Teaching Correct Speech; 211—The First Day 
of School; 222—-A History Guessing Game; 263— 
Suggestions for a ee ey Easter Party; 285 
—Paper Folding for Rainy Days; 289—Twenty 
Arithmetic Devices; 309—Twenty Silent Reading 
Helps; 313—-Pleasant Decorations for Every Month; 
316—Beginners’ Number Work Devices; 323—Six 
New Spelling Games; 341—Thirty Ideas for Primary 
Teaching; 346—-The Year’s Blackboard Calendars. 
Price only & cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


GUMMED STARS 

= Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
DOXES cocccccccseccecces 50 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 





No. 200—Blunt, nickel’ plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 


Makes teaching and 
Drawing _ easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges to 2, 3 or 
times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 
Pencil. Easy to operate 
on blackboard or desk. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 

Pupils’ (Small size), each, 





class work, studies, deportment, etc. 


on approval. 
hundred, $12.00. 


Write for Harter’s new Catalog of Class and 
School Rings and Pins. 
illustrations and prices on all public and pri- 
vate school Jewelry and Emblems. 





The Great Cross Country Automobile Race 








LOPPPENT AAG THE HARTER SCHOOL SUMRY CO 











THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS—Just the thing 


Size 22 x 28 inches, heavy cardboard. 


into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. Start 
100 per cent the first day, advance the red car 800 miles on the track, 
cent, advance the blue car only 600 miles. 
citement and interest among the children towards the close of the race. 
good for rides in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along track. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Price per set, complete with instructions, postpaid.... 


NEW ELEMENTARY CLASS PINS 


Teachers need in every class and every subject to stimulate and maintain pupils’ interest in attendance or 
Excellent for school and church campaigns of all kinds. 


Ten movable racing cars, 


Easy to use—for instance, divide class 
both cars at New_York. If the red team averages 
If the blue team averages 75 per 


Move cars along as race progresses, and you find increased ex- 


Set includes 100 tickets as shown, 
Full instructions with each set. 


BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 


Just the thing that pupils and|Limited space prevents a full listing 
teachers have been waiting for.|of the very complete Harter Line of 
Pp. 


Heavy pressed metal, nickel bor- 


ts, B s, Arm Bands, Caps, 





ders eand lettering. 
in beautiful crimson, maroon, 
- orange, amethyst, blue, yellow, 


" x 
Background Pillows, 


Goods. 


Memory Books and other Felt 
Write for Special Catalog 


etc., a different shade for each |which describes all of these items in 


class. 
Price only $1.50 per dozen; per 


CLASS AND SCHOOL JEWELRY 


el 





Samples sent Principals | detail. 


TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 


All of the little things needed by every teacher 
from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 


udes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 


‘ ee (Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Contains descriptions, | Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
sane’ Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 


Our price only $1.10. 


OUTFITS 


WEED PAINTING—DECORATING 


For weed paint- 
ing, candle dec- 


oration and 
general artcraft 
work, with 
bronzing liquid, 
brushes and 
brilliant color 
powders, for 


producing beau- 
tiful Metallic 


effects on 
weeds, dried 
leaves and 





plants, ““Dripped 
Candles,” and for producing fancy chinaware 
or glassware. Full instructions in booklet en- 
closed with each Pastel Outfit. 

No. 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors per box.$1.50 
No. 24 Outfit, 24 brilliant colors per box.$2.50 


HARTER’S BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and students. Substantial, 


serviceable. In two finishes, black and olive 
er enamel, Price, each, $9.20; per pair, 
3D, 


GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
New revised, enlarged edition of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good 
singable songs, for school use. Choice collec- 
tion of folk, sacred, patriotic, holiday and 
classical songs. 

Per copy—20 cts.; per dozen copies, $1.89. 


HARTER MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 
25 merit and these : 
for 100 merit. Then — Wr 
comes Certificate of SAN fips 
Honor. ( 
One Merit Card, per 100....cccccccesees 
Five Merit Card, per 100. ....cccccccccess 

Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.... f 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz...... 
Certificate of Honor, per doz...........2! 


REMEMBRANCE CALENDARS 





MWh ZA» 
gr 


SORE 





















Make your’ own 

Calendars for 1925, ba ‘ 

ideal personal New JANUARY 1925 
Year’s greeting. a] 

Our Pad No. O. suTWTFS 
14% inches by 1 1 2 3 
inch, is just the 46567 8 910 
pad to use. A nice, 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
neat size, small 

Calendar, yet clear- 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
ly printed and easy 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
to read. Last sheet 





gummed, so_ that 
they are easily attached. 
pads $0.15. 


Price, per dozen 





NO. 2050—MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND 
: PLAY — Pictures to 

* color, bound in book 
form with appropriate 
verses and rhymes by 
Edmund Vance Cooke 
under each picture. 
Twelve interesting 
drawings of Mark and 
May in various child- 
interest activities. 
Pictures are inserted 
in a special Leather- 
ette cover, with a 
genuine sheepskin 
thong. Excellent as 
gifts to parents and 
friends, at Christmas 
i etc., because 
Each 20 cts. 





No. 2060 eras 
they represent the pupil’s own handwork. 


NO. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTH- 
ER NATIONS—With verses by Kd- 
mund Vance Cooke. Sixteen pictures 
of ‘Familiar Friends,’ the children 
of other countries in native costumes, 
to color, bound in book form same as 
Number 2050 above, including spe- 
cial removable covers. Each 20 cts., 
per doz., $2.00. 


NO. 2003—THOUGHT_  QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS. Light new 
and original thought question cards 

No. 2054 With answers to match. Over sixty- 
ce four miscellaneous questions in set. 
Good for any primary grade. Makes the pupils think. 
Fach 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 30 cts. 


[Tiessteer§ NO. 2052—THE GARDEN PARTY 
- Brighaanys —wWith verses by Edmund Vance 




















Cooke. Sixteen beautiful drawings 
of good things to_eat; verses are ex- 
tremely clever. Each card tells part 
of the story of the ‘Garden Party.”’ 
Bound same as Numbers 2050 and 
2051. Ea., 20 cts., per doz., $2.00. 


HARTER’S SILENT TEACHERS 
NO. 2028—Primary Reading. A 
brand new idea for silent reading 
seat: work, Set consists of six col- 
ored cards, with clever little thumb 
nail sketches of fruits, candy, nuts 
and other good things to eat; wild 
No. 2052 animals, domestic animals, birds, 
z etc. 126 pictures in all. 
_ The name of each article below each picture on a 
circular cut-out tablet. Work consists of sorting out 
f and_ placing the correct 
word under each_ picture. 
Primary Arithmetic. An- 
other new idea for primary 
number seat work. Yol- 
! ored cards with various sim- 
i ple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division 
combinations. Made like 
Set No. 2028 but with the 
number combinations, in- 
stead of pictures, on body 
of card and answers on 
cut-out tablets. 












































No. 2028 
. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 
ea 


lo. 2082—Sibent Teacher of Subtraction 

. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multiplication 

, No. 2034——Silent Teacher of Division 

Price, per set, 60 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 50 cts. 


2222 
goo 


HARTER’S NEW SEATWORK AND SILENT READING 


Just exactly the new material that Teachers have been looking for—the 


kind that makes your daily work easier because it provides your pupils 
with fascinating and highly instructive employment while conforming strictly to the re- 


quirements of your curriculum. 


Children delight in using these new sets because of the many novel ways in which each 


may be used; the ingenious teacher finds no en 


d of interesting and pleasing effects to be 


derived once she has any or all of this new material at her disposal. 

_ Correctness of subject matter and make-up of each set are assured by the active super- 
vision of experts in Cleveland Public Schools who bring to the work a wealth of informa- 
tion as to just what teachers ‘want, and how they want it. 

Rhymes and verses accompanying many of these new sets are written especially for this 
purpose by Edmund Vance Cooke, the Children’s Poet. 











NO. 2053—-GOING THROUGH 


mund Vance Cooke. 


for each animal, Each 25 cts.;]e 


per doz, $2.50, 


NO. 2008 — CLASSIFYING 
WORDS. Eight = cards. 288 
different words to classify ap | ic 





parts of the body, etc. Each | n 








40 cents; 4 or more sets, each | 3 
30. cents. 2 





No. 2053 


Teachers’ and Pupils 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of good 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 


dress. 


we ship the premium at 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 


ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
a 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 
pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 


50 pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 6—7 Ibs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs. 100 pencils. 


Panto- 





NO. 200 
THE ZOO—With verses by Ed-| SILHOUETTES. Light silhouette 
An excep-| cards, four silhouettes of animals, > 
tionally useful set of Zoo animal] birds, ete., with descriptive sen- 
drawings with verse appropriate | tences, on each card, Provides aan 
i 25 xcellent Silent Reading material aes 
for First and Second Grades, eo. 
oy e ai 4 or more sets, oa 
vach 30 cts. _ = = 
> 


NO. 2007—RIDDLES. 


months of the year, occupations, | conundrums — and 
, 





4 — DESCRIPTIVE 





; ) Sixteen 
jentical cards with twelve real 





_ answers to 











atch. Size 9x 12inches. Each [U1 }ees—— 
0 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 
5 cts. No. 2004 


? 


once, 





PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘Supple- 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room _pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 


Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 





POSTAGE IS PREPAID ON ALL ITEMS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


Eight model cards 


NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. 
for freehand cutting with 

















pupil's directions for assem- — 
bling posters, and teacher's ls cunens emseed 
verification sheet for check- om 
ing up pupil's work, For Re gt PICTURE 
cultivating the pupil's abil- thy p | MAKING 
ity to read understandingly, ote, | _—s 
follow directions, and con- at - h 

struct something of inter- Me —— 
est. Fach 40 cts.; 4 or aA atten = -—- 





“No. 2005 
NO. 2006—THE' COLOR BUILDER. Fight cards 


and eight envelopes (containing 53 colored paper 
tablets) and a teacher's Key Sheet for assembling. 
Each card has five different designs to be built with 
squares, triangles, circles and half circles in colors, 
Harmony of color, symmetry of design, recognition of 
color names. Forty designs, many extra tablets. 
Each 50 cts.; 4 or more, each 40 cts, 


NO. 2000—DOMINO. AND FIGURE COMBINA- 
TIONS. LKight new combinations (16 cards) in an 
envelope, to be ent apart and placed in individual en- 
velopes. Pupils lay their cards in pairs, according to 
combinations, matching either side. I'er set, 3 

cts.; 4 or more sets, each 25 cts. 


NO. 2014-— HARTER’S PERCEPTION CARDS. 
Thirty cards, one card tor 
each figure, 1 to 10, one 
for each word, one to ten 
and ten domino cards, 
from one to ten, Can be 
used as flash cards for in- 
stant recognition; pupils 
can work out various com- 
binations ; for number 
games, guessing games, 
etc. Per set 60 cts.; 4 or 
more sets, each 50 cts. 


more, each 30 cts. 





No, 2014 
NO. 2009—THE PUPILS’ DESIGNER. For orig- 


inal designing and busy work. Sixteen heavy manila 
sheets with 550 assorted circle, half-circle, triangle, 
and square colored tablets, Excellent for use after 
pupils have had our numbers 2025 and 2006, Per 
set, 50 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 40 cts. 


NO. 2010—HARTER’S COLOR TABLETS. Strong 
pasteboard tablets, for primary number work, one 
inch in diameter, circles and squares assorted in six 
colors. Exceedingly attractive set, can be used also 
in teaching color, Per box, 25 cts.; 4 or more boxes, 
each 20 cts, 


NO. 2015 — HARTER’S 
CUT-OUT STENCILS. 
Twelve domestic and wild 
animals in stencil and sil- 
houette patterns. Set in- 
cludes both parts of the 
card after cutting so that 
the teacher has 24 out- 
lines in all. Each 25 ets. ; 
4 or more sets, ea, 20 cts. 


NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL 





STORIES. Light Silent 
Reading Cards. Fach Se 
card has an _ interesting No. 2016 


elliptical story. Missing 

card phrases printed at bottom of each card are to be 
eut up and placed by pupils. Ver set, 40 cts.; 4 or 
more sets, each 30 cts. 














2048 East 71st St., 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Painting with Sealing Wax 
A new school craft 


[MAGINE applying dissolved sealing wax 
just as you would paint—to surfaces 
which will not take either oil or watercolors 
well! And thirty-six beautiful colors of Den- 
nison wax eliminate entirely the mixing of 
colors, 

Therehas never been a morepopular craft 
in the school-room, Working with wax is 
easy for children of all ages; no training or 
special skill is required. 


Possibilities without limit 
Many simple objects of modeling clay can 
be painted with sealing wax paint. Every- 
day articles brought from home, such as 
small jars and bottles, can be made beauti- 
ful and artistic by painting the entire sur- 
face or by using a dainty design. 

Small pictures and magazine covers can 
be madetoresembleoilpaintings.Ordinary, 
inexpensive salt shakers and objects of pot- 
tery and paper can be quickly transformed 
into articles of real beauty and usefulness. 


The Sealing Wax Craft Book and 
Patterns will show you how 


The 24-page instruction book,"“Sealing Wax 
Craft,” fully illustrated, contains clear and 
complete directions for painting, moulding, 
and decorating with Dennison's Sealing 
Wax. The book costs only ten cents. 

In addition to the instruction book, there 
aretwonew packets of patterns. One packet 
contains original designs for painting, the 
other, designs for moulding. They are ten 
cents each. 

The designs are traced directly on the ob- 
jects to be decorated—a real service to the 
busy school teacher, 

Go to your nearest stationer or depart- 
ment store, or write direct to us, enclosing 
correct amount. 

Ten cents each, or thirty cents for com- 
plete material. Address Dennison’s, Dept. 7-4 
Framingham, Mass. Order carefully. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 7-A Framingham, Mass. 


ene cents to cover 
cost of (Jj Instruction Book Sealing W ax Craft, 10¢. 
0 Packet of Patterns for Moulding, 1o¢, 1] Packet 


of Patterns for Painting, 10¢. 





Name _— 





Address 




















Earn an Experts Salary 


Expert primary teachers get from $1800 to $3000. Earn 
a good income by learning ‘“‘How to Teach Primary 
Grades”’ and “‘How To Teach by Projects’”’ by correspond- 
ence. Catalogue ‘i 

NELLIE COOPER, Dept. J 
Johnson City Tenn. Primary Grade Specialist. 








"TIME 


Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’* and beautiful 
specimens. Free. You. name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


There is an impending necessity at the pres- 
ent time for a simple system for teaching 
Music in the public schools where there are no 
supervisors. The work “Music Foundation” 
meets this requirement. Its outline is simple, 
its manner of teaching is tried and the results 
from its use are sure. 

At the completion of the course the teacher 
will have increased her educative value and 
her pupils will have acquired a true founda- 
tion for future music development. 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 
A t Ear-Training, Sight-Singing and Part-Singing 
wee Public ae Private he Classes 
by ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


Teacher’s Manual (tells the teacher HOW to teach) + $.50 
Papil’s Book (contains Exercises and Songs) » eo 4 
(Money refunded. if found unsatisfactory) 
Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 


Send for our catalog of School Song Books, Operettas 
and Entertainments. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND: PRIMARY PLANS. 


first grade. A book such as this, 
therefore, which deals with kindergar- 
ten and primary activities as they are 
carried on in representative sc ools, 
showing the change both in the spirit 
and the method employed, is of special 
interest to primary teachers. The 
principles underlying early childhood 
education are discussed, supplemented 
with many concrete illustrations of 
these principles. Succeeding chap- 
ters describe the studies and experi- 
ments carried out by the authors with 
three different groups of. children. 
A curriculum, based on projects, is 
outlined for the kindergarten and the 
first grade. A helpful Appendix 
gives sources of equipment an educa- 
tive materials, including a suggestive 
list of poems, songs, games, and pho- 
nograph records particularly suited to 
kindergarten and first grade work. 

What Is Americanism? American Ideals as 
Expressed by Leaders of Our Country. Com- 
piled and Prepared ‘by G. M. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Boston University, 
formerly Professor of Education, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth. 330pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J. : : é 

The point of view of this book is 
that Americanism is Americanism as 
lived by our leaders, and the purpose 
of the volume is not primarily to im- 
part information but rather to build 
up a set of high standards and whole- 
some attitudes among our youth. It 
presents the ideals of our country as 
expressed by the leaders of America— 
our recent Presidents, the founders and 
builders of our nation; and various 
statesmen. The usual order of the se- 
lections is reversed, twentieth century 
issues and contemporary men being 
given first. This order is intended at 
once to arouse the pupil’s interest by 
giving subjects of which he has some 
knowledge. Emphasis is laid upon 
citizenship and character training by 
directing attention to the ideals held 
by these men. The book may be used 
independently as part of a general 
program of character or citizenship 
education, or supplementary to the 
work in history and civics. 

Bobbs-Merrill Readers. (George Herbert 
Betts, Editor.) By Clara B. Baker, Professor, 
Curriculum and Method, National Elementary 
College, Chicago, and Edna D. Baker, Presi- 
dent, National Elementary College, Chicago. 
All vols. illustrated. Cloth. Primer, 156pp. 
(Teachers Edition, containing Manual, 156pp. 
plus 140pp.) First Reader, 174pp. Second 
Reader, 228pp. Third Reader, 276pp. Fourth 
Reader, 386pp. Fifth Reader, 457pp. Sixth 
Reader, 458pp. Seventh Reader, 528pp. Eighth 


Reader, 525pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


That Clara B. Baker and Edna D. 
Baker are the authors and Professor 
George Herbert Betts the editor of this 
series of readers should signify much. 
In co-operation with their publishers, 
they have built up a work that is ad- 
mirable in its appreciation of needs, in 
its content and treatment—appropri- 
ately varied for the different grades— 
and in the externals that we often 
think little about unless the eye is dis- 
pleased. Good typography we are apt 
to take for granted. Apparently no 
cost has been spared in procuring the 
best of selections from whatever 
source—the list of acknowledgments 
in the volumes for upper grades is 
proof of this. The balance of material 
and scheme of arrangement are ex- 
cellent, the mechanical merits evident. 
It will be noted that the Primer can 
be had in a pupil’s edition and, with 
Manual, in a teacher’s edition. An 
interesting new approach has_ been 
found for the beginner in reading— 

Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 
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101 Famous 
Poems: 


Almost every author 
you expect is here in 
this little book. The 
very best of all, the 
new and old poetry, 
gathered for the first time in one 
volume. And sold at a price that 
is low enough for you to buy in 
quantities. 25c¢ each—any quan- 
tity. NO free samples. 
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Get Your Free 
(Sample Today 


Every teacher who sees this advertisement should send 
the coupon for a free sample of the “1or Best Songs” 
or the “Everyday Songs.” Or you can order your supply 
by the coupon, direct from this advertisement. 


The famous book that every teacher likes. 
101 Best Simple, easy keys, yet a wonderfully good 
selection of the better songs. For every 
occasion, at a price that puts it in every school. Only 
4c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. Glance over a free 


sample and note the big 
4c worth. 


Here's a 
Everyday book that 


| Songs: makes it 
easy to teach younger 
children. Songs in keys 
for childish voices. And 


page after page of sugges 
tions for teachers, and 


the ABC's of music. By 
all means get a sample. 


Prices Are Very Low: 


4c each in 100 lots, 


Re or over, f.o. b. 
OOKS* Chicago, $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 
12 at roc each, prepaid. af 


UseThis Just order di- 


C , rect from this 
OUPON: advertisement 


—or ask for sample copy. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, » 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 


1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


Gentiemen: Please send me a free sample copy of 


(101) 


pears 1925 





Pope eee 101 Best Songs, ...................Everyday Songs. 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIPTIVE 
9 ARTICLES, ETC., Are Wanted 
for publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss. 
or write LITERARY BUREAU, Ni6, Hannibal, Mo. 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 


ACTING PLAYS ! Amateurs; 


Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches ; ideas 
for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Safety Jingles 25c Aninteresting and 
for small readers, Every type of accident in jingle 
form. SARAH PARTRIDGE, Lincoln School, Detroit, Mich. 








v-+-s+e-see+--4Copies “ror Famous Poems” - 


(OO Ee et cee ee ee, ee, 


@ $ 
@ $ _ ere ee Af glee 
(@ 25¢ each - Cea eee 


Herewith $...............-.-2 by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 


cosnesensseancss A SODNED “tor Best Songs” oe + 6 
sesssse-sse-s-e---Copies “Everyday Songs” - 


A 











Street Address......................-.. 














Town mee 


School 
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ber Eraser 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your. choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag the 
of this kind for a two gross sale. 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ad Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 





After 


A. Necessity in Every 


If larger Schoolroom! 
This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 


cil given Free for the sale of a Sin- 
le Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 
proper point is secured! No 
dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils 
and let your pupils earn one of 
these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare time! 


more 








THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! | 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you_wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high 
by 3% in. deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for 
the sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 


























This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
the Schoolroom. 


This Thermometer combines many fea- 
atures not embodied in any mercurial or 
liquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
i and finish and an ornament to any 
schoolroom or office. It is warran ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom. We are making it re | for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
1ow quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever, 












WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 


i 
UL. 8S. 
‘seams securely sewed, 
Canvas Headings and 
Grommets, complete 
with Polished Hardwood 
Staff, Brass Joint, Ball, 
Rope and ge Gal- 
or 


vanized Holder at- 
taching to windows, 
buildings, etc. Just the 


While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our pencils. 
Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges pre- 
paid, 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, size 
16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame and 
Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a Special 
Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be easily 
washed or dusted without injury to the picture in any 
way. You may have the choice of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. 
Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or Marshall 
Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already ‘well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts, 








OUR PRESIDENT 





We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Wood Frames 
for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 


The Good Shepherd 
The Guardian Angel 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Sacred Heart of Mary Christ Taking Leave of 
Madonna His Mother 

St. Rita The Crucifixion 

The Last Supper The Holy Family 

Christ in the Temple The Sistine Madonna 
Master Is It I? Jesus, Martha and Mary 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 






Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph’ given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





During the past year we have had 
so many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season. We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espe- 
cially when they can be pro- 
cured so easily. 














This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
al Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head, Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 


detached from the base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 


Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely 
packed, all delivery charges 
prepaid, for the sale of only 
TWO gross of our Special 
pencils, Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of 
Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 
staffs and base—given for the sale of 
ONE gross of pencils. 








Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
V As an inducement to prompt returns, 
however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of 
goods a reproduction in colors of some famous painting, suitable for framing. 
very attractive picture and should prove an ornament to any school room. We also include in 
every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we’ll see 
that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can 


sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. 


found useful every day and will-last a life time. 


quickly the pupils can dispose of them. 
Positively guarantee prompt shipments. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPAN 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK | 


This will be a 





Special Flag Pencils. 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 


Teacher’s Name 


Name of School or Dist. 


Nib Jam. 25. tc cccccccccvesccccceccccccccocccoececcccccce 1} re 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
It is agreed that upon 


OOD: BES So dcikveccncccccccatecaccenetedcddestdecdeseedscéoncasas 
a OP Ny debris ddcceenksdceskedeccetecarércedesceneseeses 
AdGveme Cf Prins CF Supbicccccccccccceccvccvccssccvcccccecececeese acesde 















































































































SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 








EXTRA HIGH QUALITY 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


High grade, clear, white Strathmore sheets 
at a price no greater than you ordinarily 
pay for inferior bond paper. Elegant writ- 
ing surface. Size, single sheet, 534 x 6% 
inches, double sheet 6% x 105g inches, with 
printed envelopes to match. We give you 
much superior quality stationery at this 
low price. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 1 
200 SINGLE SHEETS $] 25 
100 ENVELOPES - - 4 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 2 

Or 100 double sheets and 100 envelopes 
$1.25. This price includes printing your 
name and address in rich dark blue ink 
on sheets and on envelope flaps. Type is 
Plate Gothic, designed especially for clear- 
ness and good taste; a personal stationery 
you will be delighted to use. 

Be sure to state whether you want Spe. 
cial offer No. 1 or Special offer No. 2. En- 
close name and address, plainly written. 
Send $1.25 in cash, check, or money order. 
(Add 10 cents for postage ‘west of Denver.) 
Money refunded if you are not more than 
satisfied. 

Either box, = ey sent postpaid any- 
where in the U. S. for $1.00. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2048 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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LEARN AT HOME i WY, 





edo First practical an bey 
special ability needed. 
NEW BOOK dy pe — 
ite t d orletter for it jay. 
taker epadenete tin ties and new short 
pet ee sthod of onjere 
lucrative profes- 
sion. GET” THIS 
BOOK ! 
National School of 
Interior Deco- 
ration, % 
Dept, 141 
3W.29th St.,N. Y. Cc. 


ENTERTAI NMENTS 


How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drie, 

P LAYS fer peakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas 
Aen Musteat Readings, Co mic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
w Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
al Holidaye, Minstrel Shows, 
books. Make-Up-Goods: | New Minstrel Shows, 
manny "tor high eckost 
. Dy vues, 8 le for i 
623 So. Wengen, Dept. 58 | and college presentation. 









































200 Sheets and 
100 Envelopes $ 1 


B printed individual stationery with your full name 

cur dares on both paper and envelopes; correct style, 

igh pened ws white bond papers fashionable note size sheets, 

with envelopes tomatch; all printed in dark blue ink. Only 

$1.00. Westofthe Miasissi Rp and in foreign countries $1.10. 

Every sent postpaid. oney back guarantee of satis- 
omen representatives wanted, Good profits. 


‘Peerless Stationery Company 
794 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll, For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


AN INVITATION 
to iovestigate a Home-Study course leading to 
| (a) High School Diploma. 
} (b) Nps of Fedeso ys $, other degree. 


TEACHERS “PROFESSIONAL ‘COLLEGE. Washington, D.C. 


























For the past ten years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 


f I 
YOU CAN RENT BOOKS from cur, library for 
tion, classics’ instruction, ete. Send for free list. 


LIBRARIAN, 1429 Ninth Ave., Altoona, Penna. 


VIOLINS ON EASY PAYMENTS, Trial allowed. 
—aecmaee MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Shawnee, Kansas. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


that of stories which are to be told by 


the teacher in complete literary form |.. 


(as given in the Manual), but read 
only as direct discourse by the child. 
Increasing in quantity with the pupil’s 
age, there are “carefully devised and 
explicitly developed helps for teachers 
and pupils’—brief explanatory intro- 
ductions preceding many of the selec- 
tions and an introduction for each 
major division of the text, a brief let- 
ter addressed to the boys and girls who 
are to use the text, suggestions on oral 
and silent reading, and study notes 
following the selections. In brief, it 
may be said that the Bobbs-Merrill 
Readers utilize discriminatingly the 
best results gained in recent years 
from scientific study of the teaching 
of reading and literature and embody 
these in a commendably worthy way. 

Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” An Adap- 
tation by Ettie Lee, Assistant Supervisor of the 
Los Angeles City Evening Schools, Instructor 
in the Department of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Frontispiece by 


Herbert Deland Williams. Cloth. 95pp. 5c. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 


To secure an adaptation of such a 
book as Les Miserables which really 
carries over the dramatic quality and 
feeling of: the original is difficult. 
Yet this has been done to a remarkable 
degree in the present version. The 
book is intended as a reader for the 
fifth and sixth grades of elementary 
schools and for classes in beginning 
English of foreigners in evening 
schools. Teachers often experience 
difficulty in finding reading material 
that is easy enough for the adult 
foreigner to understand, of such a na- 
ture as to command his interest. This 
adaptation of the famous story is sim- 
ple in style and construction and at 
the same time possesses subject matter 
of universal appeal. It has been tested 
out in mimeographed form in the New 
York, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles 
city evening schools as well as in 
classes of American born children, 
classes of foreign born children 
and classes where these two elements 
are combined. In each case the pupils 
are reported as enjoying the story. 

The Study Readers, Fourth Year and Fifth 
Year. By Alberta Walker, Instructor in 
Methods of Reading and Oral English, James 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mary R. Parkman, Head of the 
English Department, James Ormond Wilson 
Normal School, Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Fourth Reader, 310pp., 84c.; Fifth 


Reader, 320pp., 88c. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 


These two school readers mpeee So 
a three-book series to be completed by 
a sixth-year book. Quite reversing the 
usual order, the authors have empha- 
sized “reading to learn” instead of 
“learning to read.” They believe that 
children in the fourth year of school 
should read to some purpose, and in 
these books they direct the pupils’ at- 
tention to reading as a means to other 
studies and enjoyments. The books 
deal chiefly with the silent or study 
phase of reading and point out to the 
child certain fundamental habits which 
he must master to acquire the reading 
skill necessary for study. Most of the 
lessons are carried on by means of 
games or other interesting devices. 
For example, in the fourth year book, 
Master Page, cleverly illustrated by 
drawings, calls attention to good read- 
ing habits. He opens the window of 
print to give a view of enchanted cas- 
tles, cracks nuts of words to find their 
meanings, etc. In the fifth year book, 
the lessons are taught chiefly through 
radio games. By means of an intro- 
duction, each SE Dy selection is link- 
ed with the child’s life at some point 
of interest. At the end of each se- 
lection are questions based on the read- 
ing which lead the child to think, rea- 
son, and organize facts. Typographi- 
cally the books are attractive, being 
printed in large type and fully illus- 
trated with photographs and line 
drawings. 


Other Books Received 


Heroes of Troy. By Lawton B. Evans. Illus- 
trated by Carl Lotave. Cloth. 446pp. $2.00. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

A Message to Garcia, and Other Essays. By 
Elbert Hubbard. Authorized Edition. With 
portrait. Boards, 48pp. 50c net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Educational Measurements and the Classroom 
Teacher, (In ‘‘The Century Education Series.’’) 
By A. R, Gilliland, Ph.D., Professor of Psycho- 











HE coe Master 


BLACKBOARD VISI-GRAPH EQUIPMENT $5 and $2.50 


‘THE Drawing Master Visi-Graph is designed 

to double the interest and value of school- 
room work. It renders the blackboard a valuable 
investment because it saves endless hours of the 
teacher’s time in placing on the blackboard each 
day, quickly and accurately, maps, designs, pic- 
ture studies for Geography, History and English, 
Decorations and Posters. 


The small Visi-Graph has been designed es- 
pecially for your pupils’ use at their desks. 


It stimulates Creative Effort in the Pupils. 


It develops their ability to concentrate all their 
power of observation, from which they learn to 
express in words the lessons so absorbed thru 
the eye. 


The Visi-Graph promotes oungrerutton between 
the Pupils and the Teacher. 


It arouses their interest—makes their daily 
school work more fascinating. Everyone can use 
it. A blackboard Visi-Graph augmented by small 
Visi-Graphs in the hands of each pupil enables 
the teacher to employ project methods effectively. 


Suggested project lessons may be obtained by 
writing to us. 


$5.00 Equipment for Blackboard— 
1 Adjustable Visi-Graph (Enlarges from 14 to6times). 
50 Outline Drawings relating to school subjects. 
1 Small Visi-Graph. 
1 Box Colored Chalk. 
1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Tape, etc. 


$2.50 Equipment for Blackboard— 
1 Adjustable Visi-Graph (Enlarges 134 to 6 times). 
30 Outline Drawings, Tape, etc. 


50c Student’s Packet includes— 
1 Visi-Graph fixed to small board, Outline Drawings, etc. 


Leading Educators recommend the Drawing 
Master Visi-Graph. Thousands are in daily use. 


Send the coupon below at once so that you may 
know its value to you in your daily school work. 






N. |. Jan. 1928 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Best Books, Helps and Supplies 


Begin the Year _ Right For Progressive Teachers Everywhere Write For Complete Catalog 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES UNLESS POSTAGE IS MENTIONED AS EXTRA 


Four New —— Books Day By Day in the Primary Schools Word and Number Cards Entertainments 
ust Published 








Best Primary Recitations. 88 
















































































































By Alice M. Bridgham, 
ie 4 Projects, Fieve fa A orien of. teachers! pa 
ail Calmerton manuals or plan boo (opsggg, tee AE 
Cloth, 102! pages, 50_illus- in three large vol- Disrrict-ScHoot Closing Dey " Entertainments, 
Matnient Primary, * Activities size 8 ye sue theken’ DiaLocues Dialogue “ and ‘Plays for Enter- 
By Margaret EF. Metcalf. with over sho" illus. Alphabet or Letter Cards, in sheets, Per doz. $0. 30 tainment Days. 115 pages 
> trations. Cloth Bind. | 4!phabet or Letter Cards, in strips, Per set 0 a ee -40 
page, 100 ing, the complete set Alphabet or Letter Cards, in boxes, Per box. 48 District-School Dialogues. 130 
Pee stra. aera Raper pen 9 | Arithmetic or No, Cards, in sheets, Per doz. .30 PAZES «6. e see seees -40 
tions 1.20 Fi) DEVICES Paper Binding,” the “com. | Arithmetic OF Nor Garis am Strips. Wer set. 07 — a ae 
Devices and Dlete set...+... 2. Domino No. Cards. Per envelope te sheets) 25 Humorous Drills and’ “Acting 
Diver - ||| DIVERSIONS M E Kibbe Number Drill Cards. Per box.... 30 Songs. 54 pages. Illus 
, sions for Welleing Thashi orning xercises ah V >, mee Songs. ‘ pages. us 
heart CaumenTon forVitatiaing Teaching onic Word Builder, in strips. Per set. 07 Bichleulicielt trated 
Le _ ” ing Teach For All the Year Sey oy Ly ag a ay box. « 15 ° ety ais Patriotic ‘E ntertainments for 
By J imary Sentence Strips. er set...... ++ O07 Children, 28 pages. 4 
ie G. Deming.” Groth Bo %o over 400, pI. roagr on ma auiien roa Per boXe...... «15 Specialty Entertainments for Little Folks. 1s 
Sra re 5 @ Tange day by day. In ergarten aterials (Postage Extra) pag MB cece seeeseescesesens _ceesescese . 
- th, ; Twelve Plays for Children. 160 pages. ... .40 
nates. ie 2. Tt An Semple, ’ Bish Meaiory "pages $4.96 Coleced Stain Me oem Lathe: No. 102 Assorted Washington Day Entertainments. 176 pages .40 
lo pages. ustra- De® (Meet .  _ | Ousiinn Dricked .fawtne Canta: Ma iver Hl 
SEG is te sccces aN Educational Magazines Per Year | Ming Pricked fn Per bor 80, No. 1paB 105 Gummed Stars and Seals 
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Popular Teachers Books The Pathfinder—Weekly—52_ issues. 1.00 | Sewing Card Nesdiee ~*~. yh ng oe 15 100. stars of n> scales in box. 
Easy Things to Draw. Augs- | Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder. .... 2.75 | Silkateen. For sewing cards. t doz spools in box, Per box, 10¢.; three boxes,25ce.; 
=e etie ...$0.45 | Primary Education—Monthly—10 issues... 2.00] assorted colors. Per box...... aaias 60 per doz... 0.6 cece eens $0.90 
Easy , WN fae ‘the Geog- | Popular Educator—Monthly—10 issues.... 2.00| Coated Paper Weaving Mats. Package contains 12 Gummed Holiday Seals: U, S. Flag; 
raphy Class. Augsburg .4 SAVE 60 CENTS! mats and 12 fringes in St. Yelentine E aster Lily; East 
Primary § Seat Work, Bense Train: Order the DP Day by Day Books in gonnection with in fanotted sere ‘Mate 20 ly mick; on ae. Day. 4.00 
g and Games. P any of the above magazines and send for th oO , 3 per doz....++ ‘ 
Tope ding cams Tags | Case nly $8.605 for the Finer Set $2.00 Bf tants, asst oslo SB Reed and Raffia Work 
eac’ mit! oe he > 
Number Yom for, Fa Seat Work, Drawing, Clay Paper stripe for a (Postage extra) 
“mieten” 3 siee a Basy Ny 1d 7 Cards, By Shinn. Sets 1, 2 sorted colors. % in. wide ~~ Nz —_ Color aie. rar 3 
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ome-s and —— for law “Primary” Scissors. Blunt points, ° “4 “inches Jong. No. 66, 6x 6 in, Hardwood pound, _ se Not. per 
uage Teaching in the First - Per doz., ‘1.20. varnished peg board. TR cara sl na Ib., 865c.; No. 2, 75c.; 5 NO 
| eaird Grades. Deming .88 Ca Sharp points, 5 in.|No. 660, 1000 small round pegs. "Six ‘colors. 3, aes Ne 4 ve! 3 No. 
Language Games for All Grades, jong. doz., (postage| Per Wor ES Ra eter 9, Cos No. 9, C.5 ™ 
SARS No. 665, 3000 small square pegs. Six colors. inch Flat .....-.- 0 
ee $. 4 LANGUAGE GAMES Primary Sewing and Col- Se Oe ee eee k Os ... .80| American Fiber Reed. With xt without wire core. 
(Or complete’ with cards for | ALL GRADES or Cards. Cleaveland. | Colored cubes, 27 in box. Per box. .25 Size No, 1, per lb. $0.38; No, 2, 260.; No. 3, 
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Methods and Material for Com- DEMING | “Sea RN .65 Plain cubes, 100 in box. Per box....... *70 | Round Rama Frames (2 parts). Per doom: ‘$0.15 
position in Intermediate and Straight Tine pewing 12 inch Educational clock dial. tiiiill igo] Round Wooden Basket _Lot- 
Grammar — Deming. l Cards. .25 | Toy Money, Total contents over $290. Per box 45 toms, 3 in. diam,, dozen } 
: 1.20 Primary Language Sto- | Parquetry blocks, Six colors, 80 wooden forms .20|  -:++scstereseeres 45 | 
One’ Hundred ’ Stories’ for Re- ries. eming. 49 a f 5in.diam., dozen.. .70 | 
production. Grove... .30 gards in envelope, Little Classics 6% in. diam., dozen .80 & ARTISTIC 
How | to Teach Phonics, ¥ F mee Gants ‘for’ $0 | 165 separate titles of 32 pages each, for all grades 8 in. diam, dozen. 1.30 BASKETRY 
sce es piers § ash Bw for Rapid —from the First to High School, Per copy, ia Needles Yer package 
One Hundred Lessons ‘in Na- Word Drills, Dem-| 8¢.; 10 for 70c.; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00 | Rafia Needles, Per package 
ture Study. Payne... 1.00 ing. he envelope .16 Send for complete ae hl REO EO F Ky 





‘Cloth Bound Story Readers Practical and Artis- 


tic B k t : 
Tweet nero crea’ cutee, || DeCOrate Your SCHOOMOOM! |) ., ee tin ‘poe, f vansume 


Cloth, 144 | ages, sah 73 
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Bow-We ow and Mew-Mew, m illustrations ...... ¢ | aa = 
Cra Fine Photogravure Artotypes — Famous = 
Cheerful | Children. “Cooke, Portraits Paintings Merit, Honor and Report Cards 
Child's" Robinson Crusoe of Weshin on, (as illustrat- Celebrated paintings of the 
ed), Lincoln, Woodrow Wil- old masters and modern paint- One, yiterit, Cords, ond 
Father Thrift’ ‘and His || son, Warren’G. Harding and ers as well. A series of the ONE 500 $0.60 
Animal Friends, Sin- Calvin Coolidge. Size 22x 28 highest grade reproductions, “Good” Cat rds, 
delar . inches. oe at (un- furnished at moderate cost. 100, 15: ras sho. 
Téght Bearers, The. Dun: tremed), 76 e was are for Over, 2,000 ie the =m RI 3 per 5 ‘o6 
sees * -40; three for ost- popular bein ne Angelus o P dete at ae Ee ees 
Like-’ To- Do’ ‘Stories, The. he id. . ie Peet) , Can’ t You Talk?’ TRY AGAIN” Perfect” Cards, 5 bs r 
Ni —s Sak i .70 F aP pigimes) Bab Stuart, (Van 100, .18; per 5 — 
xie Bunny in Manners- ye ose of Day (Adan), || ~-  — Wm  ceceeeceees 
Land, Sindelar.. .7 Tame ortraits Boyhood of Lincoln (John- “On Time” Cards, per 100, 185 per 500. .60 
Nixie Bunny in wy orkadag. Any of the above framed in son), Christ Head at Twelve Five Merits. .. per 100, ‘25 
and, Sindelar., .70 our handsome 2-inch _ Solid Years (Hofmann), The Col- Twenty-five Merits. “Per doz., 40; per 100, ‘60 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday- Oak, black or brown frames osseum, The Forum, General One Hundred Merits. Per doz., 46; per 100; 1. 00 
Land. Sindelar.. .70 complete with frame and glass Washington on Horse (Faed), Prise Cards........ doz.. 45; per 100; 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway- || and. securely packed for s = The Gleaners (Millet), The | | Report Cards, No. 13018, For 10 mos. Per 100 *:78 


Lands. Sindelar. . Each $3.90;'any tw Horse Fair (Bonheur); Ma- 



























7 ment. See 
Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories. Deming .65 $7.50; any ‘three $14.105 ik donna (Bodenhausen), Ma- . 
Story of the American Flag. Fallows. ws eee 70 || express extra. ne donna of the Chair (Raph- Blackboard Stencils 
Tanglewood Animals, The. Flora........ .70 ‘ ; fel), Return to the Farm New and well drawn designs perforated on paper, 
Teenie womie Land. Donahey- Baker oi lilai A Special Day Books ae * diroyen} . Gnepherdess a about 24 x 36 inches. Order by number. vsianaa 
Teoadla Uillares*of Lone Ager "fujior!: 70 || for February ee is) Butlig  iatonns | | xgtten © S05 © for HB cus 12 for 60 ct 
Patriotio By Marie Trish, {Raine The "Sower hak G24 Jan. CG slender 500 Brownies 
o as ° i for Children. By Marie Iris = reton), The Sow il- 325 Feb, Calendar 01 Dutch Children 
Dictionaries, Atlas, Encyclopedia The only book of ‘‘after-the- let), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), 300 Washington Bea Scnhonsiet Babies 
Webster’s New International war” patriotic entertainments published. Con-{Spring (Corot), The ¢°-- Shoer (Landseer), 803 Lincoln 505 Overall Boys 
Dictionary. (Latest _ edi- tains over sixty original eae lays, songs, | Stratford- on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Del- 751 Mt. Vernon [07 Hen and Chicks 
tion). uff buckram bind- exercises and recitations. Price’ 40 cts.| aware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 752 Lincoln Log Cabin 408 Hiawatt . 
ing, indexed, 2700 pages, Songs We Like Best. Sontlins 12 National Size 22x 28’ Inches. Price each (unframed), 753 Lincoln’s Home 430 Eskimos’ 
ver 6000 illustrations. || patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite | $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 754 Lincoln Monument = 72 7sigmos 
re $1 opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. ny of these subjects ‘supplied "beautifully hand- 755 Boy Lincoln 775 U.S. Flag 
Webster’s Revised Unabridged Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50 postpaid. | colored at: Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, 757 Cherry and Hatchet 780 Goddess of Liberty 
qectonary, | sag i. Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. $3.30; any five, $7.75. " a al ii 4 —e Sam 
uckram nding, indexe S 16 Price 40 cents. Senc or complete lst o ) subjects, 
| over a ps F , =. dey Entertainments, By Joseph Framed Artotypes Colored Chalk for stencils, Per box of 12 sticks 
The New National “encyclo- || ©- Sindelar, 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. Any of the ateve framed i cue Binoh Fone Ff «ooo sce mess ccesncccorencccroses $0.26 
pedia, 8 volumes, 5% x Birthaa Thipee fer fs ae ton and a ek black Ny brown tamep SO ot the tone of School S Book 
H . ~ y Marie Iris pages. rice, |the subjec picture comple wi rame anc choo on ooks 
pages, 1060" illustrations, : glass ready to hang, securely Py for ship- B P s 8 
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NEW 1925 CATALOG MAILED FREE! REQUEST A COPY! 


| BECKLEY- CARDY COMPANY, <The House of Better Material” Pept.1B, 17 E.Twenty-Third St., CHICAGO 











logy, Northwestern University, and R. H. Jor- Smith’s Elementary Chemistry. Revised and Clog and Character Dances. By Helen Frost, | Teachers; formerly Teacher of Household Arts, 
dan, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Cornell | Rewritten by James Kendall, Professor of | Author of “The Clog Dance Book’; Instructor | The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
University. Cloth. 269pp. $2.00. The Cen- Chemistry, Columbia University, with the colla- | of Physical Education, Teachers College, | bia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 109pp. 


tury Company, New York. boration of others. Illustrated. Cloth. 423pp. | Columbia University. 1917-1924. Illustrated. | J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Pieces with Pep. For Commencement and | $1.80. The Century Company, New York. Cloth, 65pp. $2.60. A. S. Barnes and Com- New Stories to Tell Children. By Sara Cone 
the Whole Year. By John H. Arnold. Cloth. A Laboratory Outline of Smith’s Elementary | 222% New York. Bryant (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst). With illus- 


3) 7pp. Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, | Chemistry. Revised and Rewritten by James The Raggy Bears. By Ruth Irma Low, au- | trations by Frank C. Pape. Cloth. $1.50. 175pp. 
: Kendall, Professor of Chemistry, Columbia | thor of “In Storyland,” etc, [Illustrated by | Houghton Mifllin Company. Boston. 
The Blue Book of Prize Pieces. Compiled | University, with the collaboration of others. | Les Stout. Cloth. 117pp. $1.50. Small, May- Picture-Story Reading Lessons. Series I. By 


mes Arranged by John H. Arnold. Cloth. a mag "he eae 75c. The Century | nard & Co., Boston, Nila 3: ,, Sauith _ Assistant Supervisor of Re- 
Opp. Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, ompany, New ‘ror ‘ - search, Detroi ublic Schools; under the di- 
Pa, a ” oe The School and Country Life. (In “Rural | yection of Stuart A, Courtis, Director of In- 


Use and Teaching of Classics in Schools. By | Education Series.”) By Samuel Broadfoot Mc- : i bli e of 
A Dramatic Reader. Book IV. Selected by N. O. Wilhelm, Orange, N. J. Paper. 21pp. | Cready, Director of Junior Red Cross of Can- nami pp oon bo yi ggg I — A. 
. R, Headland and H. A. Treble. Cloth. | 25c- D. H. Knowlton Co., Farmington, Maine. | ada; formerly Director of Elementary Agri_| Helene Carter. Brief and Specimen Pages: 

202pp. $1.00. Oxford University Press, Am- Reading Blueprints. Especially Adapted for | cultural Education in Ontario; Professor of | Teacher’s Manual; Dictionary; “My Story 

erican Branch, New York, Machinists and Pattern-Makers. By James K,. —— ——o a ee Book” Pad; Lessons Pad; etc., in container. 

Practical A: m: 1 Shallenberger, B.S. in M.E. Illustrated. Boards, | cu‘tural College. ustrated. oth, pp. | Examination Outfit. $1.80. World Book Com- 

Manual for aa. rm. ‘ aoe tee 59pp. 85c. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. | $1.12. D. C. Heath & Company, New York. | pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

a Artists, Fashion Artists, and Illustra- Manchuria, Land of Opportunities. Illus- Food Facts for Every Day. For Upper Ele- ee 

+ te By Manuel Rosenberg, Art Manager, The | trated with photographs, diagrams and maps. | mentary and Junior High School Boys and Men are not judged by their inten- 

35. innatl Post. Illustrated. Cloth, 235pp. | Revised edition. Cloth. 98pp. South Man-j Girls. (In “Lippincott's Unit Series.”) By | 4; but by the results of their ac- 
.00. The Signs of the Times Publishing Com. | churia Railway Company, 111 Broadway, New | Florence E. Winchell, Head of Department of 10ns, y 

pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. York. Home Economics, New York State College for | tions.—Lord Chesterfield. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE HAS 1600 MINIATURE. REPRODUCTIONS. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





IT COSTS ONLY 15 CENTS. 





Reynolds. Copyright 1901, by M. P. Rice. 
MISS BOWLES ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Copyright 1928, by Eugene A.Perry. Sully. 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 





Gai 


insborough. 
TORN HAT BLUE BOY 





SUBJECTS 


Famous paintings from the art_gal- 
leries of the world. Portraits of au- 
thors, artists, statesmen, etc. _ Build- 
ings and scenes of historical_inter- 
est. Religious paintings. Nature 
subjects, including birds, animals, 
etc. A collection of more than two 
thousand subjects catalogued and 
classified with 1,600 illustrations. 


ORDER PICTURES FOR FEB- 
RUARY BIRTHDAYS NOW. 


—Lowell—Dickens 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of margin. 
these men, their homes, etc. Size home. 
5 x R Or for 50 pictures, each 
3x3%. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Reproductions suitable for hanging in schoolroom, churc 
$1.00 EACH f 
In colors, same size, two for $3.00; $2.00 for one. 


1,600 subjects are shown, grouped 


‘The Perr Pictures 


SIZES AND PRICES 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Small but well suited for classroom work and very inexpensive. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. , 
A very satisfactory size for educational purposes, Excellent reproductions, 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Large enough to retain the impressiveness and detail of the 
Washington—Lincoln—Longfellow May be used in classroom and are suitable for wall decoration. 


PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES. Size 22x 28 including the 
or 


or two or more. $1.25 for one. 


originals. 


USES 


PERRY PICTURES were developed 
by a teacher for teachers and the fa- 
mous Perry Pictures collection has 
been improved and augmented for 
more than a quarter of a century 
during which time, the use of these 
pictures in classroom work has be- 
come almost universal, The large as- 
sortment of subjects includes groups 
for many lines of study—literature, 
history, art, geography, etc. 


Pictures arouse curiosity, stimulate 
Interest and convey ideas. 


and classified. Included with the Catalogue, are four full-size specimen Perry Pictures. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 


WORDS DESCRIBE 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 
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The Most Popular Stub 


More Esterbrook Jackson 
Stubs have been used than 
any other stub pen ever made! 
If you like to write with a me- 
diumstub pen, rather firminac- 
tion, you'll surely like this one. 
Like all Esterbrook pens, the 
Jackson Stub is made of the 
finest tempered steel. Each pen 
is rigidly inspected, and is a 
perfect writing instrument. 
Booklet of 100 famous signatures, and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world, 


Sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department N 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 





Always a FRESH 
Sten 








Make 1925 A Year of Color 
The Great Masters 


A Series of 100 Color Reproductions for Picture Study 
available in two sizes with Art Appreciation Text. 


Our Introductory Offer 


100 Color miniatures 2x3%4 in. (Gummed) 
1 Specimen Museum Color Print 8x10 in. 
1 Teacher’s Manual by Frank H. Collins 
1 Picture Talks for Children—Oliver 


Save $1.50 _— 


What every teacher needs and now universally adopted. 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 21, 


415 Madison Ave., 





If ordered at once _ 


New York, N. Y. 





PEARL NECKLACE 


SILVER PENCIL OR FREE 
CHICAGO SHARPENER 

With A Gross of Highest Grade 5c Pencils 
Send No Money. Order Premium, Pen- 
ceils and engraving wanted. Examine 
them on their arrival. If satisfied pay 
postman $5.00; If not return at our 
expense. 

You may have any name on pencils in 22 
Karat Gold, or you may have plain pen- 
cils in round or hexagon shape: any or 
assorted colors—Red, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Purple, Lavender, Maroon and 
Black. Free samples sent to teachers. 


Individual Name Pencils, engraved in Gold, sent post- 
paid in fancy boxes. Box of 3 pencils 25c; box of 6 pencils 
85c, box of 12 pencils 50c. Stamps accepted. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 131 S. Jefferson St., Dayton, 0. 





PENCILS 















AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF 4. 
LIBRARIANSHIP {')/ 


—_—— — 








SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A Course (20 lessons) by a recognized School 
Library expert and endorsed by leading Librarians 


For Prospectus and Outline address: 


The Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 











FromSchoolRoom- To TeaRoom Plays For Children 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make big profits | A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 


from eookipe:: how to sell and how to cater, how to manage TEA 
OOMS, 
Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Cooking for a Profit.’ 


Motor Inns, Candy Shops, Lunch Rooms, Cafeterias, etc. | thorities on dramatics for children will be sent free to 
r teachers on request. _ Ask for Li 





in each group. 
all must be won. 


like time. 


given by 


Normal School Awards for 
All-round Ability 


A plan whereby students in-New York 
State Normal Schools may earn a spe- 
cial state monogram and an emblem 
for all-round proficiency in school ac- 
tivities has been devised. 

The purpose of the plan is to en- 
courage the teachers-in-training to take 
a more active part in the various ac- 
tivities of the schools, so that. they will 
be better qualified as teachers and as 
leaders in community life. 

It is expected that those who show 
themselves to be outstanding athletes 
or leaders in physical activities will be 
stimulated to apply themselves to meet 
the scholastic requirements and fit 
themselves to act as teachers of those 
activities, and that the students who 
are already proficient 
work will be encouraged to improve 
their opportunities to strengthen their 
health and physical ability. 

There will be five groups of points. 
To qualify for state honor the student 
must earn a minimum number of points 
One thousand points in 
The five groups are 
health, scholarship, sportsmanship, 
leadership, and physical activities. 


The University of Rochester has 
raised $7,500,000 of a $10,000,000 fund 
required for rebuilding the men’s col- 
lege of the university on a new site 
overlooking the Genesee River and for 
rearranging the women’s college to 
occupy the entire old campus nearer 
the center of the city. Toward this 
ambitious project, the alumni and men 
students gave more than $1,036,000 
and the alumnae and women students 
more than $64,000. 
scribed their quota. 
tensive campaign which brought the 
university before the public as vital 
to the city’s progress, most of the 
$7,500,000 was raised, the largest 
amount ever raised in a city in a 
There were more than 13,- 
700 subscriptions to the fund, rang- 
ing from the small contributions of 
pupils in the schools to the $2,500,000 
i George Eastman. The en- 
larged university will have a college 
of arts and sciences equal to any in 
the country, in addition to the East- 
man School of Music and a large 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. 


A course for high school principals 
and one for junior high school princi- 
pals are being offered at University 
College, the down-town college of the 
University of Chicago. 
University, the University. of Michi- 
gan, the University of Minnesota, and 
other institutions are co-operating in 


ist K. ° 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS,841A, E.S8th St.,Chicago ! OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago | Offering these courses. 





in scholastic 





Photograph 


with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If youdo 
not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 re- 
productions made about 2%x3% 
inches, returning the original to you 
intact. 


NaDONy 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























Both oversub- 
In a ten-day in- 
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Crayonex’ 


Write for detailed booklet in colors 
on the subject | 


SOY 
y' 


Che 
AMERICAN : CRAYON 
SANDUSKY - OHIO NEW YORK 

















Northwestern 











S) \ ARITHMETIC 
(75) and FUN 


/A Remarkable Inbention 


Do you want your pupils to learn arithmetic extra- 
ordinarily fast? A wonderful Educational invention 
gets children through their fundamentals in one- 
fourth the usua: time. Even ordinary children learn 
their multiplication tables in less than two weeks. 
Progress in other processes just as rapid. Equally 
valuable for dull or brilliant pupils. Children wild 
about it. FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Would you not like to try Drill-Tests ?_ Send us your name 
and address and tell the grades you teach and we will send 
you a set of ten Drill-Tests for ten days’ free trial. If you 
ike them, send us $3.00 plus the small postage charge or 
return the set to us. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 


527 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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IT STICKS 


HEN GLUEY PASTE 
is used once it will stick 
for good. That is why 

it is used exclusively in over 
half the public schools in the 
United States. No other paste 
embodies such exceptional “paste 
qualities”. 


Gluey Paste deserves its popu- 
larity with school authorities. 
It serves them more efficiently 
than any other paste and the 
cost is less. 


If you have not used Gluey, we 
will send you a big tube for 10c 
—postage and mailing charge. 
Or—tell us the amount you use 
and we will send you prices. 









Send 10c 
for this big 
4 ounce 


Gluey 
Tube! 


COMMERCIAL 
PASTE CO. 
Dept. 10, 

Columbus, Ohio. 








THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :— 
QO I enclose 10c for the big Gluey Tube. 
O luse paste in various quantities—send 
your prices. 





DOIN cssaiicctesncccdisescsctsrecssevcccseesonetonscsoe mescessesces 
AddPOB8. 0000200000000 ceccccsccsssecccccncccccoccocssoccsococccoes 
TOW ercccesescoccccsesee MRD sos cessor *eserese 
9 Teacher oO Principal © Superintendent 





War. 


be transmitted to others. 
nity choruses, welfare circles, wom- 
en’s clubs, 


part. 


versal. 
therefore, a National Week of Song 
would have been superfluous. 
in our day, when we listen to pro- 
fessional and would-be professional 
singers—in person, on phonograph 
records, and by radio—yet seldom 
lift up our own voices, any pretext 
for making the welkin ring should 
be welcomed. 


gestions, address: 











The National Week of Song 
FEBRUARY 22-28 


[He National Week of Song has 

come to be looked forward to as 
one of the most enjoyable and prof- 
itable occasions during the entire 
year. It had its origin during the 
World War, when it was first advo- 
cated by NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS. Educational, civic 
and musical leaders at once hailed 
the proposal as one having tremen- 
dous possibilities for unification of 
community life, for stimulation of 
patriotic feeling, and for introduc- 
tion of that humanizing influence 
which music embodies. 

Thousands of larger and smaller 
communities, all over the country, 
can testify to the influence of the 
National Week of Song during the 
After the Armistice, the nat- 
ural reaction from many months of 


anxiety and overwork was evident 


in decreased interest in “move- 


ments” of all kinds—no matter how 
worthy. But the pendulum is swing- 


ing back again. Last year we had 


a large number of new requests for 
suggestions on observing the Na- 
tional Week of Song, and we ex- 
pect still more this year. 


The week set aside is that con- 


taining Washington’s birthday—in 


1925 it will be February 22-28. The 


teacher is primarily responsible for 
making this annual song festival a 


success, but her enthusiasm must 
Commu- 


lodges, patriotic and 
civie organizations may be led to 


recognize the value of such a week 
and to give their aid. Churches and 
Sunday schools may prepare spe- 


cial programs in which choral and 
congregational singing has a large 
But the impulse must come 
from the schoolhouse. 

William Allen White, vividly pic- 


turing Kansas in Civil War days in 
his novel, A Certain Rich Man, says 
that 


in those times everybody 
seemed to be singing. The impulse 
for expression in music was uni- 
In Kansas in the ’60’s, 


But 


The purpose of the National Week 


of Song is to acquaint the people 


of our country with songs of the 
better sort; songs that are elevat- 
ing, the best of our national and 


patriotic songs, our home and folk 


songs, and the best of the world’s 


sentimental, inspirational and clas- 


sical songs. 

For further information and sug- 
The National 
Week of Song, Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, Dansville, New 
York. 





A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yet inexpensive, 
Mail il coupon—Free san samples a and d prices. 


Tar E EDUCATIONAL S SUPPLY O Co., be 
Painesville, O., Dept. 28 
Please send me your free a of engraved and 
as ea wedding invitations and announcements 

wi rices, 












ERT CIC et fare ee Ca eee 
ae ee 
NEW FLAGS FOR THE SCHOOL 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 

to rain andsun. Sewed stripes and stars. 

Stitched on both sides with canvas 

headings ey nickled eyelets. Moth proof. 

ES SC SAR $1.15 

Size 3x RMMRIES S60 c0s bes 2.00 

a Le eee ee 3.30 

I ES Ae Gn nn on 66 6000066000 00 .25 


ac 
Small Flags “a staff with gilt spear, made of 


soft cotton bunting, bright colors— 


PO BE BES Micsccccccceces $1.00 per doz. 
No. 15—10. x 15 in Ckwew bi Meee 1.50 per doz. 
No. 18—12 x SS ee 1.75 per doz. 
No. 4—4 x 6 in. printed Silk Flag on staff with 

GR ER ccc ccc cccsccceses 1.90 per doz. 


= CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 

3 Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
colors packed 
strong box. 
No. 704 contains intermediate 
colors, price per box..... $ .30 
No. 704, per doz. boxes... 3.25 
No. 504, box contains the bright- 
est colors it is possible to make 
including scarlet, dark green, blue, 


in sawdust in a 





yellow and purple, Per box 
No. 504, per doz. boxes... 5.50 
CRAYOLAS 


No. 8 contains 8 sticks black and brown and the 
six standard colors. 
i). Ss $ .10 Per doz. boxes...$ .95 


TEACHER’S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 


No. 583 — Dustproof Cabinet — 
for filing cards. Size 5x3. Ci 
, ©00 cards, Light Golden 
i Price, each .. .$1.90 
Guides, No. sa5s—oe 
Card_No. L-333, fits above 
las ‘space for author's 
“title, book name and 30 
spaces for date due and borrower's 
Price per 100 .60 





name. 
ue Slip No. L-222, has spaces Se 60 entries of 
qates d 602. P 


ue. Fits Envelope No. rice, per 
.45 


No. "602 Pocket Envelope for pasting in of 
books. ‘Takes slips, 5x3. -rice, per .60 

KINDERGARTEN 

SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. -re- 
paid, 

No. 273B Blunt End, Japanned finish, per dozen 
PT EP FER EEE OEP OOP E $1.25 
No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per done n 
No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nic kel Pl: ated, ; per dvie n 


RAINY DAY PLAY— 
SILHOUETTE 
Sixty-three silhouette designs of 
animals and_ birds. 
Designs are printed 
on reverse side of 
black silhouette paper. 
Price, per set, $ .40 


IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
Each card has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in_ print and below the 
picture the name is in script. Excellent for pre- 


parin. pe beginners for the first reader. 

Ret No 24 Animals and Birds..........- -20 
Set NO. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables .20 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects.. -20 
Per dozen sets, assorted. ....-.eeeeeeeees 1.80 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Story and Seat Work............ seeees $ .45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story Telling.... .40 
Sensible Seat Work... ....cecccecceees 40 
Active Games for, ne hoolroom and Playground .40 
Arithmetic Made Easy..........6--+seeu- 1.50 
Nature Study eer Lessons about Common 
Dg cow duce Codedeccecsescecece 


The Year's Entertainments ’ 
Poems Teachers Ask Fo 
Seeley’s Question Book— Questions and answers on 
most interesting subjects to teachers..... 
The Golden Book of 200 Favorite Songs. Ea. ‘20 
BP NS 6 0 2: 6.08 0.0. 6:0:0: 9.9.96 OO EO 688s 1.80 





WEAVING MATS 
No. 128. Made of tinted construction paper in 
the six standard colors for fringe and six other 
attractive colors for the mats. The mats are 
6% x6% inches. The fringe slits are %_ inch 
apart. 24 mats and fringes in envelope.... 45 


A BIG ESO DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell postpaid to any teach- 
er in the United States 100 sheets 
of paper and 100 envelopes upon te- 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR 


This is a high grade of social sta- 
tionery at 25c the quire. Less than 
half price. To make it easy enclose 
a dolar bill in an envelope and we 
will take the risk. Furnished only 
in white. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 

Ten animals in sec 
tions to cut and 
jointed, making movable 
toys. When the anjmals 
are colored according to 
directions the set has a 
real educational value 








The animals in the 
set are: The Monkey, 
Lion, Giraffe, Camei, 


Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep 


Printed on a good quality of cardboard, stiff enough 





to stand alone, size 7 x 9, fasteners furnished with 
each set, which is put up in an attractive box, 
Price, per set (10 02.) postpaid.......... $ .35 
> p= PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
od 0%) | These cards are for coarse 
O~ sewing by beginners and have 

a holes punched way through. 
Printed in outline on cards 





4x5% inches, 16 designs ané 

100 cards in a box. 

Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1,09 
Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou 

venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. 

Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter; 


QO 











size 5%x5%; 12 different designs. 

Se ere arr or 
Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard 
colors. 100 yds to spool, per doz........ 1.00 


PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in 
gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur 
nished in five sizes, No, 2 size illustrate. 
Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..§$ .15 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener. . .$1.00 
Adhesive Transparent Tape for ERS book, 


12 yds., No. 2 15 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for men ding holes ‘in 
i. Se” Pr rrr rrr 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100......... .10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, 
ad gga ad © ou ea ene nin onal .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 c in 6 in. tube, No. 640.. 15 
% io box ‘Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, 
Dae hice wale hed errr 45 
Drawing. Master for Blackboard, Pantograph 
and Pictures... . ererere ms 
Schoolroom Thermometer, “guaranteed aceu- 
rate. No. 2 Trrcrrr rrr ee -75 
De nnison Crepe P aper, ‘all colors, per fold 
19 ft. long, 20 inches wide. a ee .25 
No. 44 Desk Pad with b lotting p aper, "19x34 (76 
Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, 
gray, or green, per lb.. ‘ .40 
Peg Beards for beginners, 6x 6, ‘No. 66, each .38 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in ‘the standard 
Get A SOOO ooca-ces avecs ceedaes 45 
Dictionary, 300 pages, covering words Spe 
cially selected for Primary grades. Each .25 
( ‘lock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for 
One GR NG, Ns 6 6 60 ears s éne tas .60 
Toy Money represe nting about $200 in dif- 
ferent denominations, No. 4009 .75 
No. 8199 Holmes Plan Book for" primary 
OI 66.4. cA ore OR Hae Ae 6.086 068 08 .66 
Mounting Book, 40 pag ses for items you wish 
to preserve .. Cone endinédeame ees .30 
Drawing Made FE asy. “A book that will teach 
TOR BOW GW GOW ccecccwcscccaceese 2.00 
WATER COLOR POST-CARDS 
Ready for children to color. Reverse side of card 
for addressing and mailing. 
No, 533 per set of 12 Easter Cards.......$0.30 








Beautiful Engraved Stationery 


fp oO men predereed to gecnery print- 


vine and yet no higher in price. 
Your three initials mchly die stamp- 
ed in any standard color, gold or silver. 
% Actual 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 
Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper. 
Cn either white, blue, buff or gray as preferred) 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if prefer- 
red; or both boxes engraved same monogram, but 
different color. Sas paper and cards, if desired, 
for only $1 
SPECIAL $3.00 OFFER 
4 uires (96 sheets and 96 envelopes) or 96 
cards and 96 envelopes or half of each richly en 
graved with one monogram, sent postpaid. 
Order now by merely enclosing preper amount, 
writing initials plainly. i, delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. ddress Dept. 23 











store. 


each as listed at top of this page. 
$5.00; thereby saving 40c. 


PREMIUM NO. 2 2°7OMAtIC 


5 cents each ($3. 


THIS FLAG ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We send you 9 dozen pencils, a good school pencil that sells for five cents in every rete il 
Have your pupils distribute them at five cents each, and remit us the amount-—- 40 

We then send you absolutely free of charge this Sampson Flag, size 
If you wish to pay in advance for the pencils remit only 
The flag will then be sent with the pencils parcel post, prepaid. 


PENCIL 
3.00) 


3 x 5, that sells for $: 3 00 


Pi kis NER FREE for & dozen pencils at 
$2.75 for remittance in advance. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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Primary and Busy-Work Materials 


Ra a gene ponerse gaase . me, eee. Figures gat gfithenationl signs, 
printe 1 sides the cardboard in clear, bo e. For pupil’s use 
number building, Per box, 20 cents. ‘ “) eee ” 

KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 256. 
Designed for ‘‘flash’’ or rapid drill exercises 
for teacher’s use, Includes combinations of 
the addition, subtraction, — and 
err tables, Per set, 30 cents 

DEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247, Cap- 

itale small letters and punctuation marks, 
Printed in ore, clear pod = both sides of 
the card. Per box, 20 ce 


IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDER No. 245. Over ey primer and first 

reader words, including oe, printed in first reader type on both sides 
of cardboard, Per box, 20 cents. 
_ INDUSTRIAL WEAVING MATS. Made_ of 
tinted construction paper with %-inch slits. The 
fringes are of assorted colors, which contrast with 
the mats. Three numbers: 

No. 125. 25 Gray Mats, size 7x 7 inches, and 
fringes, assorted colors. 368 cents. 

Nc. 126. 25 Brown Mats, size 7x 7 inches, 
and heen assorted colors. 35 cents. 

*: 128. 24 Mats, assorted colors, size 6% x 
6% inches, and fringes, six standard colors. 35 cents. 

IDEAL SEWING CARDS. SET I. Fifty designs, sim- 
ple in outline and interesting in subject. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, Per set, 25 cents. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS. Attractive designs, printed 
in light gray ink on extra quality cardboard and pricked. Two numbers: 

Set B Cards 3% inches square. 100 assorted designs in a box, Per set, 5O cents. 
Set C. Cards 4x5% inches. 100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 75 cents. 


PEG BOARDS AND PEGS. Our 
Peg Boards are made of 3-ply built 
up stock, punched with 100 evenly 
spaced holes. The Pegs are carefully 
made and colored. 

















| No. 66. 6x6 inch board, 25 cents, postpaid. One 
dozen, $2.40, postage extra 
No. 660. 1000 small rnc pegs. Per box, 40 cents. 
STICKS FOR STICK LAYING. No. 155. Perfectly 
square sticks and carefully cut in length, Assorted lengths, 
1 to 5 inches. = of each length in a box, Six colors. 
Per box, 40 cen 





PARQUETRY BLOCKS. Wooden tablets made in half 
squares and diamonds and colored in six standard colors, 
Two numbers: 

No. 700. 80 blocks. Per box, 25 cents. 
No. 701. 250 blocks, Per box, 40 cents. 


DRAWINGS TO COLOR. Set of 50 designs, printed on separate sheets of water 
color paper, 6x 9 jnches, Per set, 25 cents, 

BIRDS TO COLOR. Set nd 10 different birds, drawn from nature, On paper 
6x9 inches. _Per set, 15 cen 

eo eae ry ¢o ton. “Studies of child lite 7 yon sex myn ? forms for 
each tf) 10 le yea Set of 12 Soiane. each 6x 9 inches, er sei cents. 

CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO ae yt A x oo + calendar sheets and a cover, 
with floral designs, Similar to body Per 

ANDSCAPES TO COLO Set 7 Jo" ph A Sutgne, Similar in size and 

quality to items above, Per set, 15 cen 

FLOW ‘oO COLOR. Set - 10 a drawings, Uniform in size and quality 
to item above. Per set, 15 cents 


| \\ \y HUMPTY DUMPTY STAND-UPS, Set of 12 outline drawings. 
\\ | cut-out pretty toys are made, Priit- 
| of ed on construction paper, 7% x9 7 ge 
inches. Per set, 25 cents. 3 Fay 














When colored and 











Kingrismea 
JOINTED ANIMALS. Set of 10 different animals 
drawn in sections, to be cut-out and jointed, making 
movable toys. Printed on a good quality cardboard 7 x 9 


inches, Paper fasteners furnished with each set. Per 
set, 35 cents. 


IDEAL SILHOUETTE DESIGNS. 20 sheets of black sil- 
houette paper, 10x 12 inches, with outline drawings printed 
on the reverse side. Per set, 25 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES, 12 artistic drawings in 
outline of Mother Goose favorites, printed on the white reverse 
side of silhouette paper, 10x12 inches, To be cut-out and 

Per set, 25 cents, 


mounted. 
FABLES IN SILHOUETTE. 12 sheets of silhouette paper, 10 x 12 inches, with outline drawings on the 
reverse side representing 12 of the best known fables. Per set, 25 cents. 
SILHOUETTE PAPER. Extra fine black coated paper for silhouette cutting. Three sizes: 








No. 830. 5x5 inches. 100 sheets, 25 cents. No. 832. 20x 24 inches. 1 sheet on a ailing tube, 

No. 831. 6xYinches. 50 sheets, 30 cents. 10 cents. 12 sheets on a mailing tube, 60 cents. 
CHILD LIFE BUILT-UP POSTERS. A new idea in 

poster work, designed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Set of 

10 sheets heavy ‘construction paper, 9 x 12 inches, upon 

which are printed the full outlines of the posters to be 

built up. The set also includes sheets of various colored 

coated paper, printed in outline so that each color may 

be cut-out and mounted in = _— place. Directions 


with each set. Per set, ents. 

FLOWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. Uniform in size 
and quality to the above item, Set contains 10 beau- 
tiful flower studies. Per set, 50 cents. 

BIRD BUILT-UP POSTERS. 
Similar in size and quality to the 
above. 10 bright colored pictures of 
beautiful birds. Per set, 50 cents. 

BOXES AND BASKETS To 
COLOR AND CUT. Set of 12 boxes 
and baskets, some of the designs 
suitable for special seasons, printed 
on heavy construction paper, 9 x 12 
inches. Per set, 25 cents. 

MOUNTING BOOK. Made of light brown construction paper with a_darker_ brown 
cover, attractively printed. 20 leaves (40 pages). Size, 9 x 12 inches, ‘Each, 20 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY. More than 170 pieces. Coins printed on both 
sides of tough cardboard, Per box, 40 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL TOY BILLS. Strong envelope containing 30 Toy Bills. ee are 
printed on a good grade of paper of a standard size. Per envelope, 10 cen 


CUT-OUT STARS, size of gut. ae, silver, red, blue, green, yellow and black; gummed. 
Per box of 100 of a color, 10 co 

1 aicolony 4B conta 3% inch, Guid, silver, red, blue and green; gummed, Per box of 100 
ot a color 

= CUT-OU po pg 1% inch, Gold, silver, red, blue and green; gummed, Per box of 100 
oO 

























color, 20 
AMERICAN FLAGs, % inch, Exact colors, Gummed. Per box of 50 flags, 10 cents. 


Water Color Paints, Crayons, Etc. 


RANG BOX No. 3A. Contains four dry cakes—red, blue, yellow and black; also one No. 7 brush, In 
metal box. Per box, 40 cents. Per dozen boxes, $3.60, postage extra, (3 ibs.) _ 
PRANG BOX No. 8. Contains eight semi-m<: yist pans, different colors, gad one No. 7 brush. In metal 
box. Per box, 50 conte, Per dozen boxes, $4 » postage extra. (4 lbs. 
PAINT CUPS, Gold lacquered, heavy roll edge’ Per dozen, 50 cents, p ae owe. (1 Ib.) 
PAINT BRUSHES. No. re Standard size, full camel’s hair. Per dozen, 60 c 
. Highest grade wax crayon, eight crayons, different "oaien, Per box, 10 
cents. Per dozen boxes, $1.00. 
PRANG CRAYOGRAPH. No. 9. A real artist’s crayon, hard pressed. Will outlast any wax crayon. 
Eight crayons, different colors. Per box, 10 cents. Per dozen boxes, $1.00. 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS HAND BOOK, sent free on request 





‘A Large Flag For Your School 


This flag is made of strong grade cotton bunting, 
strictly fast Government colors, machine sewed. 
Size, 5x8 feet. It is protected from fraying or 
ripping at the end by a double hem, stitched with 
four rows of 4 has canvas headings and 
grommets. All flags have full number of stars, 
Each, $1.98, 


Raffia and Reed 


NATURAL REED. Not supplied in less than 
8 one-pound packages. 
No. 1. Fine, Per tb., $1.10, anaes extra. 
No. 2. Medium, Per Ib. Bey "ob mane extra. 
No. 3. Medium goatee. —4 cents, postage extra. 
No. 4. Coarse, Per Ib., 90. conte postage extra. 
No. 6. Very coarse, Per Ib., 80 cents, postage extra. 
Fiat. %-inch wide. Per Ib., 75 cents, postage extra. 

Ten per cent. discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size, 
NATURAL RA pra. Highest grade. Per Ib. 22 cents, postage extra. 
COLORED RAFFIA, Any color. Not supplied in less than %-lb. 

ackages. Per Ib., 90 cents, postage —-. 
+ er cent. discount on orders for five pounds, 
SKET MAKING. Manual on bashetry. 120 illustrations, 60 cts. 


Plastine or Modeling Clay 
PLASTINE. A clean and antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by climate, a always Plastic and 
ready for instant use. Made in eleven colors: red, blue, yellow, green, light brown, dark brown, terra cotta, 
gray, gray-green, cream and J rin) Not less than a half pound of a color sold. Per pound, 35 Cts., postage extra. 
MODELING IN PUBLIC HOOLS. A textbook for teachers giving a complete course in modeling with 
plastics, Illustrated. 60 cents. 


" Hetorragis and Accessories 

HEKTOGRAPH No; 510. Note size, 6'4 x 10 inches, $1.65, postage extra, (3 ie.) 

HEKTOGRAPH No. 511. Letter size, 10x 12 inches, $2. 80, postage extra. (4 lbs.) 

age extras (8 PAPER No. 513. Note size, 5% x8% inches, In packages of 500 sheets, 40 cents, 
ostage extra. 
7 HEKT GRAPH PAPER No. 514, Letter size, 8% x11 inches. In packages of 500 sheets, 80 cents, 
portage om extra ( pe 

APH INK. Any color. Per bottle, 45 cen 
HEKTOGRAPH CARBON PAPER. Size 8% x11 oe purple, Per dozen sheets, 76 cents. 


School Papers 
PRINT OR AnrTHmE TS | PAPER. Medium weight, loose sheets for pencil work, not ruled. 500 


sheets to a package. Two siz 
404, ex 9 inches, Per. pka., 30 cents, postage extra. (3 _) 
408. x12 inches. Per pkg., 60 cents, postage extra. (5 Ibs. ; i 
PRACTICE PAPER No. 610° KOs: table for ink, faint ruied, size 8 4 10% inches, Neatly punched for 
binding. Per package of 350 sheets, 50 cents, postage extra. (3 Ibs. 
LSCAP No. 620. at quality paper, single sheets, 8x 12% “inches, Per package of 500 sheets, 
90 cents, postage extra. (6 lbs.) 


a and Water Color Papers 






























DUU Sheets in each package. Postage extra. {6x9 in, [Weight [9x12 in.| Weight 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work..........---| $0.45 | 3 Ibs. | $0.90 Ibs, 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a very popular paper..........+++ -60 | 4 lbs. 1.20 Ibs, 
No. 318. Gray, heavy weight, good, clear color...... Perr ee te -60 | 4 Ibs. 1.20 Ibs, 
No. 308. White, low priced, but good quality............e+e+0-- -60 | 3 lbs. 1.20 | 6 lbs, 
No. 304. White, good Mg stands erasing well............508. F 4 Ibs. 1.5 8 Ibs, 
No. 312. White, extra heavy, for water color or India re 1.00 | 4 lbs. 2.0¢ 8 Ibs. 






























































Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 


Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, charcoal and water colors, 
as iy ve as for construction work. Used for background sketches, designs, etc. Furnished in following colors: 
No. 16—Light Brown 


No. 1—Red No. 6 —Light Green No. 11—Lavender 

“ 2—Terra Cotta - No. 7 —Green No. 12—Royal Purple No. ype oe 5 Brown 
o. 3$—Orange No. 8 —Light Blue No. 13—Pearl Gray No. 18—Pink (Rose) 

Ne. 4—Yellow No. 9 —Blue No. 14—Steel Gray No. 19—White 

No. 5—Gray Green No. 410—Dark Blue No. 15—Tan No. 20—Black 


Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this 
sobaiet patos we cannot pick uut two sheets of one color, four of another, etc, Assorted packages are 


1i_ mixed, 
wesize 9x12, 50 sheets, 30 os, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Size 24x 36, 10 sheets, 50 cen postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


Sample ooklet showing colors, free on request. 
Simple Construction og in Paper and Cardboard 


A book which every teacher should own. Most 
complete instruction given for paper cutting and 
folding. Contains 32 full-page working detail 
drawings drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed ; 
also over 100 objects described and pictured, 
pages, 9x12 inches, Bound in stiff ane Os 


covers, $1.00. 
Scissors, Card Punches, 


Fasteners, Paste, Etc. 
UNT-POINTED SCISSORS, No. 10. 4-inch, 
Japuined anyon Meeiy 4 blades. Per dozen, 
ostage extr: 
ST RARP-POINTED SCISSORS. No. 87. _5- 
inch, heavy aot, mie grade. Per doz- 


7" CARD oPENCH. ON °No2 2. 5-inch, made of steel, 


nickel- te wy round holes, Has reser- 


= nog collects all piercin : Each, 65 cents. 
APER FASTENERS, Small brass 

mE my for cu Fh ay construction work, etc. 
% inch long, small round head. Per envelope of 
100 fasteners, 20 cents. . 
GEM PAPER R CLIPS. Hold together papers, manuscripts, etc. Per box of 100 clips, 10 cents, Per 
%-inch diameter. Per box of x08, 15 cents. 














cen 
TACKS. No. 2. Cut out of one pie of steel 





HUMB 
UBBER BANDS. No. 600. Contains 60 rubber bands, assorted sizes, Per box, 12 ce 
cico ny PASTE. Always ready for use, does not dry up. Spreader tube, individual size, "Bach, 12 cts. 
— = MUCILAGE. A light adhesive, always ready for use, Spreader tube, individual size. 
ce 












Bells for Teachers 


CALL BELLS. Made of good quality metal. Each, 25 cents. 
HAND BELLS. No.6. Diameter, 4 inches. Each, $1.00, postage extra. 


Phonographs 


MARCH’S MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH. Equipped with the 
celebrated Artois Reproducer and 
will play any disc record made in 
America. Cabinet, 15x12x6 
inches, mahogany finish, Price, 
$20.00, expressage extra, 


MARCH’S PORTABLE PHO- 
NOGRAPH. The same _ phono- 
graph, described above, in a car- 
tying case, It is light in weight and splen- 
didly constructed. Carrying case is cov- 
ered with black leatherette; the lid con- 
tains a compartment for holding six rec- 
ords, Case size, 15x13x8% _ inches. 
Price, $25.00, expressage extra. 

FREE SERVICE. We agree to repair 
or replace all broken parts on either of 
the above phonographs at any time within 
one year from date of purchase, 















NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid except where postage extra is specifically mentioned. When postage is extra, 


simply remit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 


We will refund any amount overpaid. When your express office differs 


from your post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Send all ordersto MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Valentines For Schools 


Let the Children CELEBRATE ST.VALENTINE’S DAY in the Schoolroom 












Handsome Lace Valentines 


No. LV4. Embossed flower designs in gilt and colors, 
with a variety of attractive centers. coco edges, fold- 
ing, appropriate verse inside. Very pretty. Average 
size, 3x3 inches. With envelope. ¢ cent each. 

No.L V2. Charming floral designs, in gilt and col- 
ors. Embossed rococo edges, folding, artistic centers. 
Appropriate verse. Sure to please. 4x4 inches. With 
2 cents each. 

No. LV 3. Similar to above, but larger and more elab- 
Rococo edges, folding. Appropriate verse inside. 
A ay, dainty valentine. x5 inches, With envelope. 


3 cents each. 
LV6&. Richly embossed backs in gold and deli- 



















No. 
cate colors. Exquisite new designs in white lace, with a variety of choice ornaments. 
Appropriate verse. Rococo edges, folding, 5x5 inches. With envelope. 6& cents each. 

: 





No.LV10. White lace, delicate 
springing from embossed backs, beautiful colors, 
rococo edges, folding, appropriate verse inside, A 
yorr desirable valentine, 7x7 6x8 
inches, with envelope. 0 cents each. 

No. LV 25. A very elegant valentine. 
Three sections, one springing from the@ 
other. Exquisitely decorated with attrac- 
tive colors and gold and silver. . Sizes 
8x8 and 7x10 inches. Each in a box 
This valentine will pienso the most fastid- 
ious. 25 cents each. 

















Valentine Cards 


No.VC1.  Cut-out cards, various 
shapes and delicately colored. Fine assort- 
ment including many higher-priced cards 
1 cent each. 








No.VC2. Very choice cut-out cards. 
Twelve different designs, similar to illus- No. L V 2. 
No. L V5. tration. All have been very cunningly 
designed and are the nicest to be found for this price. Each 


card has easel back and will stand alone. 2 cents each. 
lo. VC 3. Similar to No. VC2 but larger. These big- 
eyed valentine children are pleasing to the little folks. All have 
easel back and will stand alone, 3 cents each. 
No. VC5&. Cut-out, double cards, 3%x3% inches. First 
leaf with open, heert-shaped panel through which appear pretty 
little girls and boys. ery attractive. With envelopes. 5 


cents each. 

No.VC10. Cut-out, double cards with rococo edges. Va- 
rious shapes, 3%4x4 inches. This is a brand new number and a 
lovely one. The designs are exceptionally dainty and the colors 
most pleasing: _An appropriate message appears on the second 
leaf. Suitable for all ages. 10 cents each. 

















No. VC 2, 








With envelopes. 


Valentine Drops 


A popular Valentine, very choice, and decidedly plessing. Embossed 
cards in various odd sizes, delicately colored, containing beautiful designs, suspended 
in three sections with silk cord. For all ages, With envelopes. 65 cents each. 
Very artistic_and effective designs, consisting of four embossed rococo 
Fascinatingly beautiful, 18 inches long. With enve'opes. 


Valentine Booklets 


A Valentine Booklet, made of good white stock, die-stamped in many 
pleasing designs. An appropriate message is daintily engraved within. Ti with a 
silk ribbon. Size, 4x3 inches. Each with an envelope. & cents each. ae 

No.DVB10. A Valentine Booklet or double card. Has heart-shaped opening in 
cover, through which appears a lovely valentine engraving. A pleasing rhyme is_en- 
graved within. These booklets are very appropriate for the young people. Size, 
3%x5 inches. Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Post Cards 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently 
colored, bearing appropriate messages. Sensible, nonsensical, or 
humorous, Nothing inelegant or offensive. 1 cent each. 


No. V D5. 


cards hung with silk cord. 
10 cents each. 


No. DVB 5. 





No.13P1. Pleasing children and amusing sentiments, 
No.14P1. Dainty little ladies in stunning costumes. . 

No. 15P1. Clever, comic kids. Humorous comments. 

No. 16P1. Cards for the lady loves to send their beaux. Very 


No.VDB. clover 


No.17P1. ‘Favorites.’” 
heart. Very pretty. 


Material for Making Lace Valentines No. 13P1. 


The practice of making individual Valentines is being revived. In olden times all Valentines were hand- 
made, and the custom is again becoming a fad. For the manufacture of original Valentines we offer the 
COMPLETE VALENTINE MATERIAL PACKET. . ; 
Consists of material for making 12 lovely lace valentines—including 12 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses inscribed 
on the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments both large and small; 
33 small, cut-out hearts, birds, flowers, etc., lithographed in daintiest 
colors and gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 pretty 
white envelopes to use with the finished valentines, Directions for making 
and 12 illustrations are enclosed. This material is put up in an attractive 
cardboard box, size 8%x7 inches. _Whitney’s Valentine Material is de- 
sirable for Kindergartens, Primary Grades, and the Home; and is ideal 
for Valentine Parties and other social functions, 40 cents per box, 
postpaid. Three boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 


Red Valentine Hearts 


Red Hearts for kindergarten work, decora- 
tions, place cards, etc. Sizes as follows: 





Cunning little boys and girls appearing in a large red 

















No. H2. Plain Red Hearts, 1%-inch, 50 to a package. 10 cents. 
No. H3. Plain Red Hearts, 3 inch, 50 to a package. 16 cents. 
No. H6. Red Hearts, with white cupids, 2-inch, per dozen, 15 cents. 


Gold Paint, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making 


your own valentines. 10 cents per pan. 
Gummed Hearts and Seals 





\e " mmed, inch, 100 hearts to the box. _10 cents. 
Ne: Soto. Oe nots cumael 4 inch, 50 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 
No. 81510. Gold Hearts, ‘gummed, % inch, 100 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 
No.$1110. Valentine Seals. Cupid and hearts design in lovely colors, 24 seals, 10 cents. 
e 
Valentine Invitations, Place Cards and Favors 
i ther at- 
No. VI35. Valentine Party Invitations. Lovely cards with pretty red borders of hearts and other ai 
ti i i s lack with blank space for filling in 
tractive decorations in red, black and gold. The invitation is printed mA _— = . b. -Hg $0 ots. per Hor. 


i ity f aking the party a success. I \ 
ONO VP110” Valentine Place. Cards. Cupid and heart decoration die-stamped on pretty linen cards. 
10 cents per dozen. ‘ pares 
4 . Walentine Place Cards, Cut-out cards, many pretty designs, done 
in 4 retet of colors and gold. Will stand alone. 25 cents per dozen. ; 
" . Valentine Party Favors. Candy and nut cups for the party table. 
mebicae decoretel in ceed and gold. Appropriate designs, No party com- 
plete without these. 35 cents per dozen. 


Complete Valentine Book 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains. drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, 
shedve pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages. Also full di- 
rections for entertaining, with noyel invitations, decorations, ideas for an “Old 
Folks’ Party,’’ suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents. 


Costumes 


W furnish Fancy Dress Costumes for Masquerade Parties and Entertain- 
ments. “Our prices are cs and the costumes are made of good materials. Send 
for our Complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request, 














New Idea Valentines 


VARIOUS UNIQUE SURPRISES IN VARIOUS UNIQUE FORMS 
No. V202. Pulling Cards. Children’s floral novelty, Val- 
entine cards that open up and reveal pleasing secrets. 2 cents 


each. 

_ No. V302. Little Goo-Goo Eyes. Darling little boys and 
girls with great big movable eyes, Cut-out, 35¢ inches high. 
Will stand alone. 2 cents each. 

_ No. V402. Little Aristocrats. Most sedate little boys and 
es in alluring poses. Cut-out, folded cards with pretty 
1eart-shaped easel. 2 cents each. 

No. V103. Droll Sentiments. For 
i qhildren. ow -_ 5 inches high, 
alentine socials, cents each. 
No. V302. No. V104. Heart Pulling Cards. 
which open and disclose pretty cupid and flowers. 
with an envelope. 4 cents each. 

_ No. V205. Valentine Stretchers. One of our newest designs. Cunning lads, dog- 
gies, kittens, etc., with neck, fect or plaything attached to body by honey-comb tissue 
stretchers. Same can be yulled forward several inches and will always go back into 
Each with an envelope. 6 cents each. 

A wide and varied assortment of animals doing clever 





either grown-ups or 
Very appropriate for 














Cut-out hearts, 3 inches in diameter, 
Very pleasing. each 


shape. Sure to delight. 
No. V405. ny. 


Funny Animals. 


antics. All have movable parts and will stand alone. A very attrac- 
tive number. Each with an envelope. 6 cents each. 
No. V605. Valentine Favorites. Attractive children with their 


pets. Amusing and varied designs. All have movable parts. A pop- 
ular number with the little folks. Each with an_envelope. 5 cents each. 

>. V705. Prim Puss and Dandy Doggie. _ Dressed-up kittens and 
puppies with eyes or other parts movable. The designs are cute and 
well assorted. Each with an envelope. 56 cents each. 

No. V805. Merry Maids. Dainty little ladies, coquettish, 
bashful, etc., with stunning costumes. Designs are varied. Moy 
able parts. A very pleasing valentine novelty. Each with an 
envelope. _& cents each. 

No. V905. Loving Lads. Gallant little men on the quest 
of love. Shy, _sentimental and many pleasing assortments. 
Movable parts. Each with an envelope. 6 cents each. 

No. V1005. Goo-GooEyes, Handsome lads and lassies with 
great big movable eyes. A large and varied assortment of both 
boys and girls. One of sur most popular numbers, Each 
with an envelope. 6 cents each. 

0. V1205. Valentine Messengers. Attractively col- 
ored birds carrying pretty little children with lovely mes- 
sages, yan pleasing and beautiful designs. Will stand 
alone. _Each with an envelope. 6& cents each. 

No. V1305. Valentine Stand-Ups. Cunning animals 
and pretty birds mounted on heart-shaped cards. ill 
stand alone. Clever valentine puns printed _on the base. 
Suitable for favors as well as valentines, Each with an 
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No. V103. 








envelope. & cents each. 
_ No. V1405. Music Hath Charms. Attractive boys or 
girls, singing, dancing or playing musical instruments, 


Movable parts. Good selection. Each with an envelope. 

5 cents each. 

No. V605. No. V1010. Novelty Pulling Cards. Large cut-out card 
which opens and displays pretty children, flowers and_ birds, 

A fancy tissue rose opens and closes with the card. Several designs, 

Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 

No. V1110. Folding Tissue Valentines. _ A brand new number and 
one of the choicest designs. Pretty little maids with folding tissue skirts 
and parasols. Daring little lads in folding tissue balloons, and brave 
little traffic cops with folding tissue indicators, All are guaranteed 
to please. Each with an envelope. 10 oents each. 

No. V1210. Pleasant Pastimes. Large cut-out valentines, assorted 
designs, being either boy or girl engaged in_some pleasing pursuit. 
Parts movable. A most attractive novelty. Each with an envelope. 
10 cents each. 

No. V1310. Kunning Kids, Happy children. 6 inches high, 
cut-out designs with movable parts, mounted on large heart*shaped 
base. Will stand alcne. Sure to please the kiddies, Each with an 
envelope. 10 cents each. 

No. V1410. Valentine Playmates. A large cut-out novelty 
(boy and girl), with eyes and other parts movable. Six differ 
ent designs and every one sure to please. Size, 7x7 inches. A 
very popular number, Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Blackboard Stencils 


Size 24x36 inches. Cupid Testing His Bow. 
Cupid Blindfolded. Cupid is Coming. Cupid and 





Hecrts Border. Mailing the Valentine. Cupid 
preseima Hearts. ‘“‘Won’t You Be My Valen- 
tine?” Lace Valentine. Price, 10 cents each. 


Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


The standard decorative material for all occas- 
ions. Dennison Crepe in plain colors is_made in 
tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated 
Crepe and can be used with it to good advantage. 
In addition to the ordinary uses, this paper is 
y used for costumes. It can be sewed and 
tucked by machine or by hand the same as cloth, 
In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made 
in 35 beautiful shades as listed: 





No. V1110, 










No. Color No. Color No. Color No. Color 
11. White. 33, Dark Blush Pink. 45. Moss Green. 63, Dark Amber. 
12. Black, 35. Cerise. 46. Leaf Green. 64, Light Orange. 
13. Gray. 86. Salmon, 47. Jade Green. 65, Orange. 

21. Heliotrope. 37. American Beauty. 51, Celestial Blue, 71. Light Brown, 
22. Violet. 38. Old Rose. 51%. Azure Blue. 72. Dark Brown, 
23. Purple. 41. Apple Green, 52. National Blue, 81. Bright Red. 
31. Light Blush Pink. 42. Nile Green. 4. French Blue. 838. Ruby. 

82. Medium Blush Pink. 43, Emerald Green, 61. Light Amber. 91, Apricot, 
82%. Coral. 44. Grass Green, 62. Canary. 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


Another Dennison product and the most elegant material for decorative purposes ever 
produced, Many designs are made with special reference to their cut-out possibilities for 
use in school and kindergarten, while the designs for the special holidays are such that 
they can be used effectively in a great variety of ways. The floral designs especially will 
be found wonderfully effective for decorating booths, making costumes, etc. n folds 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Many designs as listed: 

Blue Birds. 


Valentine. Easter. Daisies, Black and White 
Patriotic. Jonquils, Chrysanthemums, Stripes. *arrots. 
Maple Leaves. Cretonne pattern. Wild Animals, 


Stars and Stripes. Violets. 
Tri-color Stripes. Poppies. Oak Leaves. Butterflies. Ciildren at Play. 


St. Patrick. oses. Japanese. Colored Birds, Nursery. 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Crepe Paper Borders 


These seasonable borders will meet a great demand and make ef- 
For blackboard borders, 





NOV 465 


The newest offering in Dennison Crepe. ‘ 
fective decorations where the wider Decorated Crepe can not be successfully used, 


table decoration and for various other uses they can not 
be surpassed, In folds 10 feet long. Five designs as 





listed. Order by number. 
January: 
No. Ks. Winter Landscape. (6% inches wide.) 
Valentine: 
lo. V1. Cupids and Hearts, vertical design, (6% 
inches wide. d f ‘ 
v2. Cupids and Hearts, horizontal design, (6% 


le 
inches wide. 


Spring: 
PINo’ 100. Colored Butterflies, (4% inches wide.) 
No. 101. Pink Roses. (4% inches wide.) 








Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpald. 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 





@. Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Hand Book”’ will be sent free on request. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Original Playground Equipment House 
NORTHWESTERN BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fitted With 
Best Rubber Bladders 
Manufactured 


Genuine 
Cowhide Leather 





VOLLEY BALL 


FOOT BALL 


BASKET BALL 


Take advantage of the most wonderful opportunity that has ever been offered to secure, free of 
all cost, playground equipment, of value far exceeding your expectations. 


We Are Giving ABSOLUTELY FREE Premiums As Illustrated 


If you will fill in order blank below, we will mail you POSTAGE PREPAID, one gross, 144 high grade No. 2 
Soft Lead Pencils, to be sold by your pupils for five cents each, and immediately upon receipt of $7.20 (pro- 
ceeds of same) we will mail you Free and postage prepaid, your choice of one of the premiums illustrated. 


PORTRAITS 


In Beautiful Circassian Walnut or Polychrome Frames Complete with Glass 
14 x 20 inches 





Coolidge Lincoln 

Harding Washington 

Wilson Robert E. Lee 
Roosevelt James Whitcomb Riley 


FLAG—S x 8 Feet 


Cotton Bunting 
Sewed Stripes, Printed Stars 








SPECIAL 


For the sale of 1% gross (216 lead 
pencils), which amounts to $10.80, we 
will give you your choice of TWO 
PREMIUMS. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


For her interest in the sale of the 
pencils we will award this box of 














Three Beautiful Embroidered 
All Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 





PENCIL SHARPENER—Large Size 


FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number of Pencils 
we will award this 





Beautifully Fitted Pencil Case 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For the sale of 2 gross (288 lead pen- 
cils) which amounts to $14.40, we will 
give you your choice of THREE 
PREMIUMS. 








W. Jan. '25 
AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 
Northwestern Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 

Please mail .......... gross of Lead Pen- 
cils to be sold by my pupils at five cents 
each, for which we are to receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, 
our choice of the Premiums you offer, also 
the Three All Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
for the Teacher, and Pencil Case for the 
pupil selling the most pencils. 


State Articles Wanted.................. 
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inish this Plot 
Win 4 4 Prize! Prizes 
PLOT: yas poring fore severat books 


ing. It was her valiant intention to make 
herself intelligent on such questions of the 
hour as government ownership, tariff and pro- 
hibition.. It was her duty to use the ballot 
Ti By noon, her labor 
was rewarded: judgment pointed 
conclusively to the Republican 
candidate—. Her husband at 
dinner time, found her slumber- | 
ing peacefully. er lap was a 
newspaper with her relaxed fin- 
ger resting on a large picture of 


Mrs, James Planter, college-bred, 





Democratic candidate. On her 

A few minutes’ work on this 

$25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00; 4th to 
address and number of words. Contest closes 


the handsome countenance of the 

face was a dreamy smile of con- 

Dr.Burton tent. Which way did she vote? 

PRIZES: easy plot may win for youa 
° prize. Try it. 1 Bri 

8th, $2.00 each. Send the ‘solution only, not 

over 100 words. Give name, age (18 or over), 

Feb. 10.. No plots returned. This is good 

practice for you. Get your friends to try. 


FREE ! All_contestants will receive 


1 
FREE particulars and booklet . 
of Dr. Richard Burton’s Corre- 
spondence Course in Short-Story Writing, 
Special Low Rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
Ask for these, whether you compete or not. 
Personal service — your —. {ocrease 
your income. eam ort-Sto: riting. 
Try the plot today. a " 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
291 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 












A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


HOME Bookkcerize, Shorthand, 
AT Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 











BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
248 Liberty Bidg. Poorila, Ill. 












Government Positions 


Those who wish to secure life positions in the 
United States Civil Service at from $1,400 to 
$2,500 a year, should write for the catalogue of 
the oldest Civil Service School in America, the 


COLUMBIAN C NCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of tammeriog, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERING.’ 
sinspired thousands. Fre 


It hasi e copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 





























LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME oh S, 


With our TUNE-A-PHONE, Ac- 
tion Model, tools, charts and ~~ 
sons you can learn quickly an 
saally Gan ba peopared = cake big money. Estb., 1898. Money- 
bi . Diploma given. Amazing Surprise in our free 
. ‘Winning Independence,’’ Write for it today. Niles 
Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 43 Bryant Bidg.,Augusta,Mich. 





of High School 
successful business career. 
complete aie — Cou: 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
TTTTITITITITITIIIIIL ILL 
American School, Dept.#-167 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success. sii 


Practice 
Engineer 


Manager 
















Ada 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


A course in the unification of the 
kindergarten and the first grade is 
given by John Hopkins University 
as a part of its service to elementary 
teachers. 


Dr. William A. Shanklin, president 
of Wesleyan University from 1909 to 
1923, when he became president- 
emeritus, died October 6 at the age of 
sixty-three. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middle West will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, February 
12-14, 1925. Emphasis will be placed 
on the junior high school movement. 


President Lemuel H. Murlin of Bos- 
ton University has resigned to accept 
the presidency of his alma mater, De 
Pauw University. Under his adminis- 
tration, Boston University has great- 
ly increased its scope of usefulness. 


Literature on play and recreation, 
giving practical suggestions for teach- 
ers, may be obtained from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

_ The Nevada State Board of Educa- 
tion urges “that clear, earnest, and in- 
telligent instruction” as to the effects 
of drugs be made a definite part of the 
instruction in the public schools and 
state university. 


Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, one of the 
great educational leaders of the last 
century, founder and first president of 
the National Council of Education and 
president at one time or another of 
32 organizations, recently celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday. 


Two committees of Massachusetts 
superintendents have recently been 
formed for the study of problems per- 
taining to rural education. One of 
these committees is making a study of 
problems of the one-teacher school, the 
other of the transportation of children 
to school. Both committees are ex- 
pected to report to the annual state 
conference of superintendents in May. 


More than 300 camps were main- 
tained by Girl Scouts during the sum- 
mer of 1924. The number has grown 
“like a snowball rolling down a moun- 
tain side,” according to Louise N. 
Price, secretary of the camp depart- 
ment of the organization. In 1921, the 
first year, only 46 camps were re- 
ported. 


On November 14, Dr. George Daniel 
Olds, long a professor and dean at 
Amherst College, was installed as its 
president, He had been acting presi- 
dent since the resignation of Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn in 1923. President 
Coolidge sent a greeting to Dr. Olds, 
his one-time instructor in mathe- 
matics. 


Nine cities have recently notified the 
Bureau of Education that they have 
organized schools on the platoon or 
work-study-play plan. This makes sev- 
enty-two cities in all in which such 
schools are maintained. One out of 
every six cities with a population of 
30,000 or more has schools conducted 
on this plan. Of the great cities of 















Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 








Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 


N id to accept 


ris, 17 
Government Positions, $ 117-3250, stationary, ator near 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 


St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Uniforms, room, board and monthly al- 
lowance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New Lahey en 
MISS DORA C. SAUNB . Ny 

Deptt31,' Reese Hospital, € 


“Nuff Sed.” 


GO" women, boys, 
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$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What's Wrong With These Positions ? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lock- 
outs or politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get 
their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no such thing 
as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1600 the first year, being paid on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay day.) Their pay is 
increased to a maximum of $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days.) Also—they 
usually work a week and have a week off duty or in the same 
ratio. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just 
as though they were working. When they grow old, they are re- 
tired with a pension. They travel on a pass, on Government 
business. 


IS YOUR POSITION PERMANENT? 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government posi- 
tions with your present or your prospective condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently, kicking around from post to pillar, 
no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently out 
of a position and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU 
EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A 
YEAR? 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. Coun- + 
try residents and city residents stand equal chance. Be- ge 
cause of their education and ability, teachers usually 

stand high. Experience is unnecessary, and politica! 

influence is not used. 7 FRANKLIN 


7 Dept. T246 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN (7  rochester,n.y. 


7 


Kindly send me, entire- 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; af _ ly free of charge (1) a 
and mail it today—now, at once. We oF gi itt dejerivtion of the posi- 
will immediately send you a free list , Pay Won pcre Bh nee ory 
of U. S. Government positions NOW F anment Positions: mint How. to tek 
open to teachers; also a free copy 4% iy0"voming examinations in my oealis, 


of our copyrighted book, “How > 


... Railway Postal Clerk... . ($1600-$2300) 





to Get a Government Posi- 7: pmtsiies” Ghats"... (31400-81800) 
tion”; DO IT NOW—This 77. aGi¥ ait! cgtrions <2... ($4800-82600) 
investment of two cents 7”. -incoQue Rowton: 20555550555 4§20405$8008) 
for a postage stamp 7 

NOME ciccccccccccccccccccocescceeccccoceseceseceesseeeee 


may change your 
entire future A adi 
life. 


eee eee w eee ee eee eereeee POU TUREREEET Tee 


2 Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—T246 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 





PERSONAL ACCOUNT BOOKS each ...10c; 100 for $8.00 








Teach your children what fun it is to keep accounts. 
Start TEAR GIRLS VRAR DOE aiieies vcscnsesscscoes scsossecs 7§ cents 
“Daily prayers and readings that will be useful to you in 
The your work, 
N TEN TALKS TO GIRLS ON HEALTH............. 50 cents 
ew Capital ideas for daily talks on food, sleep, teeth and the 
other bits of personal hygiene that children need 
Year 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND ............cccccccceeeeee $1.75 
Right Charming plays for the younger children. They will 
enjoy learning to read while they act the various parts. 


































IN THE SCHOOL ART ROOM 
For displays, the crystal heads 
harmonize with every color. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Protect subjects as well as walls 


10c pkts, Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


ae 


You can vead music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense ut 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGG 




















New Course 


on Fundamentals of 
Ol vetierctemar-tige 





for this course, its presentation now is most 

timely. The truths that have prevailed for 
twenty centuries are brought home to the student in 
a clear, concise manner that makes its study a de- 
light. “Fundamentals of Christian Faith” sets forth 
the great doctrines of faith in short statements, sup- 
ported by Scripture, which is quoted quite copiously. 
The doctrines of the Scriptures, of God, of Jesus 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of Salvation, of the Judg- 
ments and of Last Things are covered. On comple- 
tion of this course you will be well prepared to dis- 
cuss most questions regarding Christianity that 
might be raised. Students of this course will find it 
of unlimited value in convincing doubters and bring- 
ing them to a true understanding of Christianity. 


30,000 others before you—students from every part 
of the world have derived untold benefit from the 
ten courses of Moody Bible Institute Correspondence 
School. Eminent Bible scholars have perfected these 
courses over 34 years. They are sold for less than half 
their cost—not for profit—and are non-sectarian. 


Send for the free prospectus, describing these courses 
completely. Choose the one you need. Act now. 


Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence School 
Dept. 4571 —153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


A LTHOUGH yearsof preparation have been made 


the country, Detroit has 80 platoon 
schools; Philadelphia has 43; Pitts- 
burgh, 38; Dallas, 27; Birmingham, 
23; St. Paul, 18; Newark and Akron, 
17 each; Sacramento, 13; and Dayton, 


More than $1,000,000 has been re- 
quested by Superintendent William 
McAndrew of the Chicago schools for 
the establishment of fourteen new 
junior high schools during the coming 
year. This recommendation does not 
include the cost of new buildings but 
provides for an expenditure of $400,- 
000 for remodeling old buildings, 


Separate buildings for boys and 
girls are maintained in the rural 
schools of Colombia, according to a 
recent report from Samuel H. Piles, 
of the American Legation at Bogota. 
In districts where facilities are inade- 
quate for separate housing the boys 
receive instruction in the morning from 
7 until 10 and the girls in the after- 
noon from 12 to 3. 


Mrs, Mary C. C. Bradford was re- 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Colorado in Novem- 
ber. She ran on the Democratic tick- 
et, the Republican candidate being 
Miss Katherine L. Craig, a former 
State Superintendent. At the same 
election, the voters of Colorado by a 
large majority rejected amendment 
No. 1 which proposed a state printing 
plant and _ state-printed schoolbooks. 
The teachers of the state in general 
opposed the proposal and carried on 
a vigorous campaign against it. 


Nine-year-old pupils to-day spell bet- 
ter than did pupils of like age forty- 
five years ago, according to reports 
from studies made by Boston Univer- 
sity. A survey conducted in 1879 in 
Norfolk County, Mass., included three 
words common to those of the recent 
survey. The average spelling scores of 
9-year-old pupils on “which,” “whose,” 
and “too,” in 1879 were 69, 54, and 23, 
respectively. A spelling contest re- 
cently conducted in 78 Massachusetts 
towns and cities showed that pupils of 
like age scored 76, 60, and 79, respec- 
tively, on the same words. 


“Safe” for the Winter ? 


That’s the question that has been 
broadcast by the T. C. U.—the Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, 
Nebr. It’s well worth pausing to con- 
sider. 

It means just this: Have you a 
“back-log” of income in case some- 
thing happens to the salary check? 
For instance, loss of time due to Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine? 

That’s what membership in the T. 
C. U. means; it provides an income 
when your regular income is cut off. 
Any teacher not safe for the winter 
would do well, we believe, to write the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 248 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for full information. 


A very practical and thought-pro- 
voking booklet is that entitled “The 
Teacher’s Self-Measurement,” intend- 
ed to be “a means of self-improvement, 
a test of efficiency, an incentive to 
study, and an inspiration to effort.” 
It is by J. A. Beattie, A. M., LL.D., 
and may be obtained from him at 421 
South 15th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
It is packed with searching questions 
that go to the very root of effective 
teaching, and the standards presented 
are those to which every teacher must 
attain to be truly successful. The 
price, 20 cents, is a small one for so 
valuable a guide on the road to 
wisdom. 
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* Dept.4571 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois . g ares sad oe ad ~. U. 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— ( Fractice! Christian | bs . 1 Moog Sex pd 100: “| iblish d Ed. 
I am interested in those checked. [Bible Doctrine—Outlines the Christian work—3 to 6 months. 0 coones and publishe y. - 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


' areusedin preparation. These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers, These questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 
of all states. 
ure « 40c —Grammar &Composition 40c 
tic - - 40c —U * © 40¢ 

ing - 40c —Orthography - - 40c 

. . = J 
= « 40c —Physiol e © e 40 
| . 406 “Reading” e e . 40¢ 


Tartine Si . S. History - 
= ehil Gov 

—Drawing 
Geo; 


graphy D 
Special Club Rates 
Ag many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
@ lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33ceach, 25 
\ or more, 30e each. 50 or more, 28¢ each. 100 or 
more, 25c each. Have pupils.club together and get 
the lower price. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 

Weare sure these books will please you—so sure 
that we will let vou have them on trial. Indicate the 
books you need and enclose your check. Ifat the 
end of 10 daysyouare not fully satisfied, you 
return the books and we will gladly refund 

your money. 



















Delivery 
Each Doz. i il 50 
Siiverplate 15 $1.59 “OMag Biles Fe 


Sterling Silver .30 $3.00 0 
Gold Filled 25 $2.50 - “iY — 
RolledGold .50 $4.50 Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 


Solid Gold $1.50 $15.00 214 Greenwich St., New York 








Silver plate 20c. $1.75 Sterhng Silver. . .§3.25 eachIsilver ae £5 
Ster. Silver 30c 3.00] 10 Kt Gold,.... S02 [Ster. Silver 40c. “4.00 
Rolled Gold SOc. 4.75} 14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 ¥4 GRolled Gold SSc. 4.60 
Solid Gold $3.50 15.00 lid Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co-, 42 John St., New York City 


CLASS 25¢PING 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER =, 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 

figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ 

ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 


650 586 Bastian Bigg. Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS RINGS&PINS 
Cy Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


: Samples loaned class offi- ,22-, 
AP cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 of, 
re each, No order for class, society, club (J o} 
aS 














emblems too large or too small, Special 
designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


CLASS PINS ano RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
Write now for yourcopy. Buy Class Pinsor 
Ringsdirect from f 











7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








factory. Savemoney ! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 
MP. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass 


CLASS PINS Discntetion. swe cersioss 


y FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
TRG. Sa letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free. 
Read Page Seven. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. _ High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, P 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGHGRADE 








Valentine Day may be made a most delightful occasion by devising a post-office in the schoolroom and allowing pupils to send valentines 


(barring comics) to each other. 
thing suitable for children, both in design and in the sentiment of the verses. 
contain unsuitable. or offensive verses. 


Valentine Movies 


All children love these movable valentines. The quality is excellent, being made from card- 


board. 


No. 1094-E 








si 





No. 1016-E 





if 


No. V102-E 
No. 11118-E. 


tume, 


No. 11139-E. 
ports. 


The sentiments are clever. 
followed by E are inclosed 















bright colors. 


ne. 
Appropriate for mother, father, sister, brother or friend 
lace paper mat is an intricate design. 
tions are well chosen, 
box for mailing. 


wor ‘designs . 
Naturalistic as to color and shape. 
manner disclosing appropriate verses such as 


cents each. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. 
Movable eyes. 


Cut out in such a manner that they will stand alone and roll. 


in envel All valentines are sent postpaid. 


No. 1079-E. LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS. Twelve 
brand new designs, unusual in coloring and_ mechanism. 
The Bride, Boy with Cat, A jl Player, Under a Big 
Umbrella, ‘A Cowboy, A Vain — in_a Boat, ete. 
6_inches_ high. ‘Movable hands “a eyes. 5& cents cach; 
25 for $1.00. 

No. 1094-E. LITTLE PALS. A great favorite. 
ing eyes and hands. 8%x5% inches. Ten new designs: 
Roller Skating, Packing a Trunk, Out at Sea, Playing a 
Piano, pa 10 cents each; 95 cents for a ‘dozen. 





Mov- 


No. 1078-E. ROLLICKING -ROCKERS. A novelty. 
Will Pe alone and rock. 5x5 inches. _Four designs: 
See-Saw, Up in the Moon, In a Boat, In a Rocking Chair 
fon bh colors and adorable children’ 6 cents each; 26 
or 00. 

No. 255-E. BUSY BOYS AND GIRLS. They stand 
alone. Some have movable eyes and some have movable 


arms: A popular series of 20 designs: Reading a Letter, 
g Cutting _a Cake, Spelling Love, Beating a Drum, Little 
Prize-fighter, A Vain Little Girl, etc. 5%x6 inches. 6 cents 


each; 50 for $2.00. 
No. 270-E. THE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE. ‘7x3 inches. 
designs: Hidden in an_ Ice Cream Cone, Hiding 

Behind a Lollipop, A Dressed-u, Lollipop. Move 
able parts. A sweet surprise. 6& cents each; 50 


Three 


for $2.00. 

No. 241-E. PUSSY AND PUPPY SERIES. 
5x5% inches. Mechanical. Always hungry and 
pa. Seven designs: A Dressed-up Puss, Dog 
ss Milk, Puss Enjoys a Lunch, Playing a 
Piano, Dancing Dog, Dancing Cat, Puss and the 
Gold Fish. 5& cents each; 60 for $2.00. 

No. 467-E. KITTEN AND DOG SERIES. 


They can really play. 7%x6 inches. Three des.gns: 
Sagal Puss, Misc hievous Dog, An Armful of Kit- 
10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 


No. 459-E. ROSE AND PANSY SE- 
RIES. A _ most unusual arrangement of 
- —_ revealing children. 6x6 inch- 

ts each; $1.00 per dozen. 


No. ate “4 HIDDEN TREASURES. 
7x7 % _ inches. They stand alone. Our 
most clever series of mechanical mavaliien. 
Nine designs: Under an Umbrella, Boy 
Hiding a Heart, In a Refrigerator, Old-Fashioned Girl Carry- 
ing Her Heart in Her Handbag, Hidden in Her Muff, Hiding a 
Heart in a Bureau Drawer. 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 


No. V119-E. I’LL LOVE YOU FOREVER. 4x5 % inch- 
irls are round and 


es. I'ive designs, Cut-outs. The boys and 
— i The verses are just the kind that children like. _ Boy 
and Large Dictionary, An Embarrassed Little Girl, Under a 


a to Choose, A Very Bashful Boy. 6 cents each; 


Heart Cut-Outs 


Red Parasol, 
5 for 25 cents 


The 21 beautiful juvenile de- 
impossible to describe them 
12 for 10 cents. 


bossed in_ the daintiest of colors. 
s include both hearts and _ leaflets, 
adequately. Best suited for the youngest children. 
No. 1004-5. Embossed in flowers and juvenile designs. 
Fighteen new designs, including both ~~ and leaflets. 


Folding. Illustrated verse inside. 4x5 inches, each; 15 
cents per dozen., 

No. 1012-E. Embossed in bright colors and gold. Leaflet. Nine- 
teen new designs, including boys and girls in center panel, with flower 
borders. Folding. Illustrated verse inside. 5x6% inches. 3 cents 
each; 30 cents per dozen. 

No. 1014-E. Embossed in delicate colors and gold. | 
The 17 new designs include both leaflets and hearts deco- 


rated with children. _Lace trimm 
outs attractively placed. 
inches. 6& cents each; 50 


No. 1015-E. 
ornaments appli 
trated verse inside. 


No. 1016-E. 
bossed in beautifully colored flowers. Gold 
panels contain landscapes, birds nesting among 
flowers, etc. he lace mats are intricate. 
Many ornamental cut-outs are applied. 
are 2 designs in hearts and 2 in leaflets, 
personal verse inside is appro) riately illustra- 
ted. 6x8 inches. 8 cents each; 95 cents per 


any clever cut- 
Illustrated verse inside, 5x6% 
cents per dozen. 


fs designs in both h 


6%x6% inches, 6 cents each; 65 


aozen. 
No. 1020. A handsome triple lace valen- 
Elaborate in design and rich in coloring. 
1e 
The applied decora- 
Size, 8x10 inches. Inclosed in a red 


25 cents each; & for $1.00. 


Valentine Novelties 


V102-E. VALENTINE FRUIT. 2%x4 inches, 
Apple, Plum, Pear and Peach. A real novelty. 
Each opens in a novel 
ear little maid 
I'll have a peach for a Valentine. 


you'll be mine, 


, 6% inches high. 
Six designs. 5 cents each; 25 for 


7% inches high. 


Suitable verses. 
JOLLY ROLLERS. 


8 cents each; 25 for $1.00. 


Valentine Message Cards 


The designs are up-to-date and amusing. 





No. 1031. os mth red paper hearts. 15 in package. Size 
1%x1%. 65 ce Postpaid. 

No. 1033. vos red paper hearts. 8 in package. Size 
3x3 %. 5& cents. Postpaid. 
_ No. 1034. Heavy red paper hearts. 5 in package. Size 
5x5. 6& cents. Postpaid. 

No. 1036. gu carrying heart. 6 in package. Size 3x4, 
6 cents. Postpaid. 

No. 1037. Cupid riding arrow. 6 in package. Size 5% in. 
long. 5& cents. ostpaid. 

2 
Lace Valentines 
No. 1003-E. FOLDERS. 3x3 inches. Extra quality. Em- 


Elaborately embossed and cut. Intricate lace. 
hearts and leaflets, 


The most elaborate of our less expensive lace models. 
is used profusely. 





Six designs of children engaged 
Very unusual. 


All numbers 


No. 1079-E 





No. 1078-E 





No. 270-E 





Gold and 





No. 1004-5 


Delicate 

Cleverly illus- 
cents per dozen. 
Em- 
The center 


No. 11139-E 


All dressed in typical national cos- 
$1.00. 


in outdoor 
Movable eyes. 


No gaudy cards in eny of our assortments. Price, 12 cents per dozen; 90 cents per 100. 


Set A. 
Set B. “BASH 
All Orders Filled 


Day Received 


“VM LIVING IN HOPES” and other sentiments aptly illustrated. 


Clever verses. 


FUL AND SHY.” Six juvenile designs. 


Mlustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costunes, Books and Aids, School Supplies on request, 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Six designs. 
Just a friendly little note. 





We have selected our line of valentines very carefully, realizing the importance of offering some- 


Teachers need not fear that any of these valentines 


We have selected every design aiming to please the most critical. 


Captivating Cut-Outs 


No. 1045-E. “HAPPY CHILDREN.” Tiny tots having 
fun and doing chores. 3%x3% inches. A folder of umque 
design having a heart-shaped window. Twelve designs, includ- 
ing a bicycle rider, a swimmer, etc, 4 for 10 cents; 26 for 


No. 1053-E. “WHOO-HOO! MY VALENTINE.” Both 
girls and boys with the most dangerous eyes. Embossed on a 
brilliant red heart folder with a witty verse inside. Six de- 
3% 35 cents per dozen; 50 


“WE'RE DRESSED IN OUR BEST.” 
playing in a_ flower garden, Six. designs. 
Easel back, Especiaily suitable for the small- 
4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. 


signe, all new. 3%x inches. 


or $1.40. 
No. 1044-E. 
Dainty children 
2%x4_ inches. 
est children. 





No. 1046-E. ‘“‘A FLOWER FOR MY VALENTINE.” An 
No. 1044-E unusual idea, artistically expressed. Twelve designs, includ- No. 1053-E 
ng Tulip, Pansy, Water Lily, Morning Glory, Sweet ns as, Rose, 
etc. Beautiful, natural colors. Appropriate verses. 2%x3 inches. 10 for 20 cents; 50 for 90 cents. 


No. V30-E. OH ME, OH MY! 2%x4% inches. Six designs, These are the dearest kiddies that you 
ever saw but beware of their dangerous eyes for they will overpower you. These cards can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from hand-tinted ones. for 20 cents. 

No. 1041-E. “WE’RE UP IN THE AIR.” ‘Twelve designs. nm 
2%x3% inches. A folder of unusually clever design so cut out that 


the children are really in the air. Some are riding a big bird, others 
are in an acroplane, and others <a the moon, etc. Decorated with 
gold and delicate colors, 4@ for 10 cents; 25 for 56 cents. 


No. 1057-E. LOVABLE LADS AND LASSIES. 
inches high. Daintily dressed and shy. Six designs. 
for 35 cents. 


2 
an 


Rantins 4% 
3 for 10 cents; 





No. 1025. LITTLE FRECKLE FACES. Six designs, 4 boys and 
2 girls. Humorous verses. Good colors, 3%x5 inches, A real fa- 
vorite. 10 for 10 cents; 50 for 45 cents. 

No. 1043-E. ALL DRESSED UP. Dainty little girls in prim little - 
dresses, all ruffles and lace, some holding nose-gays, others holding mn," 
hearts. Mounted on scalloped hearts. Six designs, 2% x4 inches, Braid 

No. V30-E 4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. No. 1067-E 
No. 1110. HAPPY HEARTS. Cut-out hearts, 2%x3 inches. Embossed in brilliant colors, Cheery 
verses, Six beautiful juvenile designs. Suitable for both boys and girls. 12 for 10 cents. 
V10-E. I’M A LITTLE BASHFUL. 3%x4 inches. Ten new designs. These 


No. : 
boys and girls are right up to the minute in dress and thought. Some are_ bashful, 


some pretend to be so lonesome, some are little flirts and 
others are so full of mischief that they make you laugh out 
right. The somes are bright and pleasing. A big value. 
10 for 20 cents 

No. V2-E. FULL OF PEP AND FUN. 2 %x4 inches. 


Each has its own little joke which 


Every card is a smile winner. 
Ten designs: Boy Trying to 


child will laugh about. 


every ‘ 
Dance. Boy Parting with His Last Cent, Here’s My Heart, 
Walking to the End of the World, Playing Golf, Scooting 
Along, A Circus, etc. 10 for 10 cents. 


. 1040-E. TAKE A CHANCE. A cut-out folder of un 
usual ‘on and attraction. Five designs. 2%x4 inches 
wy colors, suitable — verses and artistic designs. 

4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents 





No. 1110 


Whitney’s Valentine Material 


Each assortment contains 10 picture folders in colors, 10 


lace paper mats, 10 hearts, 17 little cut-out ornaments, in- 
cluding flowers, children, birds, cupids and hearts, 10 in- 
serts—-enough to make at least 10 good-size attractive lace 
valentines. Envelopes are inclosed for the finished valentines. 
Complete directions for making the valentines are included 
with each set. The valentine material will prove a great 


delight to the children, providing a most pleasing form of 


Wraitney’s Vacentine Mareriar 





construction work and enabling them to make valentines of 
the most beautiful desi cents per box; 3 boxes for 
$1.00; 4 boxes for $1. Postpaid. 


i Box of Mechanical Valentines 


For little heads, and little hands to make. Contains little figures with fasteners and envelopes complete. 
Four sets: D. Directions for making. _ Children love these valentines with the movable arms and 
heads. Very "sinipi to make. 30 cents a box; 4 boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. 


Clever Costumes 
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For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. We have used the most suit- 
able cotton fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, challis, 
bunting, star cloth and stripe cloth. Colors have been chosen with great care. Practically all 
costumes are adjustable at the waist and in length. 

We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inex- 
pensive outfits on the market. 

We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned. 
We do not rent costumes. Cash must accompany all orders. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 
ose — 8, - 12. PB mong —— Da Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat, trousers, 
Lite Be- eep iy ea ity Colntiad Boy vest and hat. The pants are made of red and white 
Pierrot me ely Boy - Colonial Girl stripe cloth. The coat is made of blue star cloth. 
Vierrette Indian Girl Scotch Lassie | Adult size, 40, Price, $4.50, each. Postpaid. 
Red Riding Hood Dutch Boy Fairy Boy's size, 14 years. Price, $3.60, each. Postpaid. 
brownie Mother Goose Clown 
WOMEN’S COSTUMES MEN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes: 34, 38, 42. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. ‘ 
Colonial Dame Scotch Lassie Turkish Girl Sizes: 36, 40, 44. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 
Dutch Woman Vitch Japanese Maid | Clown Devil Colonial 
Irish Lassie Indian Chinese Girl Jester Indian Chinaman 
Spanish Girl Gypsy Clown Pierrot Shiek Spaniard 
Columbia Negro Dude Dutchman Puritan 


Address 


Main and 
Fourth Streets 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Want A Good Duplicator?--At Special Sale 


DURRIN REEVES 8Co- 








thing, or different originals. 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
oranything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Putit on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile ) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation, 
Then, withdamp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
“IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You 


ANT.’’ ‘‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 





Ir.” It contains noglue or gelatine Anp—Every Bi 
“*MODERN’’ DuPLICATOR, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 





“Iv Saves Time, LABOR AND MoNEY.”’ ‘‘SPECIAL THREE”? CAP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
Comp_Lete $3.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 36% or $5.60 net ror Orpers DIRECT FROM THIS 
UsE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free, 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


and Prof 1 Man should own and operate a 


Ridgway, Penna. 

















teachers are annually taking this course, 


Penmanship Problem. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 





Free Service to Teachers 
The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, t 
and pedagogy of Practicz! Muscular Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 
plied with Palmer Method Textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. More than forty thousand 


This should be especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the 
Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course 
respondence, and have been given the course free, are now among the most successful leaders in the 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the 
employment in all of their written tasks of writing embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and 


THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory circulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0, “(//ormer editor The Editor) 


We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 





I’ll Teach You Piano 


In Quarter 


To persons who have not previously heard 
of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly con- 
vince you of its accuracy by referring you 
to my graduates in any part of the world. 





EAR after year my school has grown 

and grown until now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by 
one man. In 1922 and 1923 over three thou- 
sand students graduated from my Piano or 
Organ course and re- 
ceived their diplomas. 


Yet when I first start- 
ed giving piano and or- 
gan lessons by mail in 
1891 my method was 
laughed at. Could my 
conservatory have grown 
as it has, obtained stu- 
dents in every State of 
the Union and, in fact, 
practically every civi- 
lized country of the 
world, unless it  pro- 
duced very unusual and 
satisfying RESULTS for 
its students? See for 
yourself what it is that 
has brought my method 
so rapidly to the front. 
Write for free booklet 
and sample lessons. 


Now, for the 
time, you can _ obtain 
sample lessons without 
charge. In the past, I 
have always been op- 
posed to sending out 
free lessons, even to 
persons who were seri- 
ously interested in my 
course, But my friends 
have insisted that 
give everybody a chance 
to see for themselves, 
just how simple, inter- 
esting and DIFFERENT 
my lessons are, and ] 
have consented to try 
the experiment for a 
short time. Simply mail 
the coupon below. or 
write a postcard, and the 
64-page booklet and 
sample lessons will go 
to you at once and with- 
out obligation. 

Within four lessons 
you will play an inter. 
esting piece on the piano 
or organ, not only in 
the original key, but in 
all other keys as well. 


first 





Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio NI 101, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 





Usual Time 

















DR, QUINN AT HIS PIANO— From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition, 


Most students practice months before they ac- 
quire this ability. It is made possible by my 
patented invention, the Colorotone. 

Another invention, obtainable only from me, 
is my hand-operated moving picture device, 
Quinn-dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actu- 
ally see my fingers in motion on the piano, and 
ean learn just how to train your own fingers. 

When I say that I can teach you piano in 
quarter the usual time, do not think that this 
is too good to be true. Modern inventions and 
improved methods have accomplished just as 
great wonders in other branches of education. 
You at least owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Send coupon or postcard at once, before the 
offer of free sample lessons is withdrawn. 





| _—— —FREE BOOK COUPON™ “~~ 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI 101 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free Looklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” free 
| sample lessons, and full particulars of your method. 
| Name 
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Program of Department of 
Superintendence 


The tentative program outline for 
the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Cin- 
cinnati, beginning Saturday, February 
21, and ending Thursday, February 
26, is as follows: 

Saturday evening—National Society 
oa the Study of Education, Music 

all. 

Sunday afternoon—Annual Vesper 
Service, Music Hall. 

Monday evening—Public Session, 
oe of Superintendence, Music 

all. 

Monday afternoon—Allied depart- 
ments, hotel ball rooms. 

Monday evening —Public Session, 

Department of Superintendence, Mu- 
sic Hall. 
_ Tuesday morning — Executive Ses- 
sion, members only, Department of Su- 
perintendence, and certain allied de- 
partments, Music Hall and hotel ball 
rooms. 

Tuesday afternoon — Allied depart- 
ments, hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday, 5 P. M.—State and Depart- 
ment Dinners, hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday, 8 P. M.—National Society 
i. the Study of Education, Music 

all. 

Wednesday morning—Public Session, 
a, of Superintendence, Music 

all. 

Wednesday afternoon— Allied de- 
partments, hotel ball rooms. 

Wednesday evening— College Din- 
ners. 

Thursday morning—Meetings, topic 
groups, Department of Superintend- 
ence, hotel ball rooms and Music Hall. 

Thursday afternoon—Public Session, 
— of Superintendence, Music 

all. 

Thursday evening—Closing Public 
Session, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Music Hall. 

The speaker for the opening Vesper 
Service is Dr. Randall J. Condon, su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati public 
schools. Dr. Condon is on leave of ab- 
sence for the year preparing a series 
of articles which are to appear in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Seven-minute speeches on _ contro- 
versial subjects in education under the 
leadership of Superintendent John H. 
Beveridge, of Omaha, Nebraska, will 
be one of the interesting features of 
the Executive Session on Tuesday 
morning. This discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a business meeting with nom- 
inations of officers from the floor. 

The Wednesday morning meeting 
will be devoted to the curriculum, with 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, as presiding 
officer. “Education and the Fine Arts” 
will be the theme of the general ses- 
sions Thursday afternoon and evening. 
A musical program is planned for 
Thursday evening. 

Advance reservation of hotel rooms 
is unusually great. Communications 
regarding such reservations should be 
addressed to Mr. Thomas Quinlan, 
Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The hotels are filled nearly to 
capacity and plans are completed for 
reservation of rooms in private resi- 
dences. 


Geoffrey F. Morgan, lecturer for 
the Redpath Bureaus, for many years 
a schoolman and writer for educa- 
tional publications, is the author of 
In Hinky Doodle Town, a comedy 
with music just published by T. S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago. Two 
other musical comedies by Mr. Mor- 
gan, A Royal Cut-Up and In Hot 
Tamale Land, have had much suc- 
cess. All three are intended for pro- 
duction by senior high schools and 
colleges, but junior high schools for- 
tunate in talent could utilize them. 
In Hinky Doodle Town, like its pred- 
ecessors, is priced at 35 cents. 


In all the affairs of human life, so- 
cial as well as political, I have remark- 
ed that courtesies of a small and trivial 
character are the ones which strike 
deepest to the grateful and appreciat- 
ing heart.—Henry Clay. 
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For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of g penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 
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12 school pens — three of 
each number — for a dime. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double 

elastic. 

No, 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi- 


elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium a 


point; stiff action. No. 2 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


TEACHING : A BUSINESS. 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


A practical manual of common sensein school 
management, Helpful and readable. Asound 
and interesting aid to elementary teachers. 

Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the 
sea, among the rocks and kelp, but when the 
moon shines they come up on the beach to play. 
What they do, and what fun they have, is 
shown in forty of the prettiest colored pictures 
ever set before first-grade children. A jolly 
book, carefully graded, with extra large type. 














Just published. Mailing price, 65 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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to Teachers only 


Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 


10 cents to all others, 


W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
45 East 17th St. New York, N. Y- 
and Starts for Speeches, 


STUNTS for meetings, parties, clubs, 


lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Hizhly endorsed 
by leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Megr., Springfield, Illinois. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12'6, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and 3 pet complete. Also sent 
Cc.0. D. rger sizes. Send for Cir- 
Suse, Campa sof Work. ane Special 
0 e s t 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“ LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 

















with and without music. Cantatas, 
P Operettas, etc. Catalogue free. 
Geo.F.Rosche & Co. (Dept.1)337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, Ill. 
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a dance. Just a jolly, informal sort of 

dance where everyone knew almost 
everyone else. I wouldn’t have gone to a really 
big or important dance, because I--well, I 
wasn’t sure of myself. 

There was a young woman at this dance I 
had long wanted to meet. Someone introduced 
us, and before I knew it I was dancing with 
her. That is, I was trying to dance with her. 
She was an exquisite dancer, graceful, poised, 
at ease. Her steps were in perfect harmony 
with the music. 

But I, clumsy boor that I was, found myself 
following her instead of leading. And I 
couldn’t follow! That was the sad part of it. 
[ stumbled through the steps. I trod on her 
toes. I tried desperately to keep in time with 
the music. You cannot imagine how uncom- 
fortable I was, how conspicuous I felt. 

Suddenly I realized that we were practically 
the only couple on the floor. The boys had 
gathered in a little group and were laughing. 
| knew, in an instant, that they were laughing 
at me. I glanced at my partner, and saw that 
she, too, was smiling. She had entered into 
the fun. Fun! At my expense! 

I felt myself blushing furiously, and I hated 
myself for it. Very well. Let them laugh. 
Some day I would show them. Some day I 
would laugh at them as they had laughed at me. 

All the way home I told myself over and over 
again that I would become a perfect dancer, 
that I would amaze and astonish them. But 
how? I couldn’t go to a dancing school because 
of the time and expense. I certainly couldn’t 
afford a dancing instructor. What could I do? 

By morning I had forgotten my anger and 
humiliation and with them the desire to become 
a perfect dancer. But three weeks later I re- 
ceived another invitation. It was from Jack. 


Or evening about a month ago, I went to 


He wanted me to come to a small dance at his 
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30 Days Ago They 





Laughed at Me 


I never would have believed that anyone could become 
popular overnight. And yet—here’s what happened. 


home, a dance to which, I knew, the same peo- 
ple would come. I wouldn’t go, of course. I 
wouldn’t give them the chance to laugh at me 
again. 

But that night Jack called. “Coming to the 
dance?” he asked. “No!” I retorted. 

He grinned, and I knew why. It infuriated 
me. A daring plan flashed through my mind. 
Yes, I would come. I would show them this 
time that they couldn’t laugh at me. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” I said to Jack. “T’ll 
be there.” Jack grinned again—and was gone. 


Popular Overnight! 


I ran upstairs and found the magazine I had 
been reading the night before. One clip of the 
shears, a few words quickly written, a trip to 
the corner mail-box—and the first part of my 
plan was carried out. I had sent for Arthur 
Murray’s free dancing lessons. 

Somehow I didn’t believe that dancing could 
be learned by mail. But there was nothing to 
risk-—and think of the joy of being able to 
astound them all at the dance. 

The free lessons arrived just the night be- 
fore the dance. I was amazed at the ease with 
which I mastered a fascinating new fox-trot 
step. I learned how to lead, how to have ease 
and confidence while dancing, how to follow if 
my :partner leads, how to dance in harmony 
with the music. It was fun to follow the sim- 
ple diagrams and instructions. I gained a 
wonderful new ease and poise. I could hardly 
wait for Jack’s dance. 

The following evening I asked the _ best 
dancer in the room to dance with me. She 
hesitated a moment, then rose—smiling. I 
knew why she smiled. I knew why Jack and 
the other boys gathered in a little group. 
Good! Here was my chance. 

It was a fox-trot. I led my partner grace- 
fully around the room, interpreting the dance 








like a professional, keeping perfect harmony 
with the music. I saw that she was astonished. 
I saw that we were the only couple on the floor 
and that everyone was watching us. I was at 
ease, thoroughly enjoying myself. When the 
music stopped there was applause! 

It was a triumph. I could see how amazed 
everyone was. Jack and the boys actually en- 
vied me—and only 30 days ago they had 
laughed at me. No one will ever laugh at my 
dancing again. I became popular overnight! 

You, too, can quickly learn dancing at home, 
without music and without a partner. More 
than 200,000 men and women have become ac- 
complished dancers through Arthur Murray’s 
remarkable new method. 

Send today for the five free lessons. They 
will tell you more than anything we could pos- 
sibly say. These five lessons which tell you 
the secret of leading, how to follow successfully, 
how to gain confidence, how to fox-trot and how 
to waltz—these complete five lessons are yours 
to keep, without obligation. Arthur Murray 
wants you to send for them at once, to-day—so 
that you can see for yourself how quickly and 
easily dancing can be mastered at home. 

Clip and mail this coupon NOW. Please in- 
clude 10c to cover the cost of handling, mail- 
ing and printing. Arthur Murray, Studio 386, 
801 Madison Ave., New York. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 386 
801 Madison Ave., New York. 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home in 
one evening, you may send me the FIVE FREE 
lessons by Arthur Murray. I enclose 10c to pay 
for the postage, printing, etc. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. 





Address 


City. 
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Ready About December 20th 


SHORT PLAYS 


FROM 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE 


For Classroom Use 
by 
OLIVE M. PRICE 


Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Contents: 


LANTERN LIGHT 
A Play of New England Witchcraft. 


EVANGELINE 
A Play based on Longfellow’s poem. 


HIAWATHA 
A Play based on Longfellow’s poem. 


LITTLE LADY DRESDEN 
A Play about Lafayette. 


AROUND THE BLUE WIGWAM 
A Play about Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith. 


WHITE ASTERS 


An Americanization Piaylet 
MEMORIES 
A Commencement Pageant. 
Notes on Staging, Costumes, etc. 


















An exceptional collection of plays 
for the grammar grades, suitable for 
production in class and for reading. 
The plays have been used with great 
success in many schools. 

In one handsomely bound volume 
Price $1.75 postpaid. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Please send me SHORT PLAYS from AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY and LITERATURE. 
(0 Check or money order for $1.75 enclosed. 
() Please send book C. O. D. 



















Name : piplaspeonxciaineceecaneeeae 


Address 


Add 4 cents for our new 256 page ° Catalog 
describing thousands of plays 











i at home by new, easy method. Graduates play or 
{ LE A R | no pay. Successful students in all sections, 
For FREE sample lesson write to 
UIE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
609 ceystone Bide. Kansas City. Mo. 





FREE TUITION.BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, : collegiate and business courses ) thoroughly taught by 
mail. “‘500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
nn Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
ur writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
urs. No failures. Complete eee 

Write C.J. Qzment, Dept.12 St. Louis, Mo. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 

For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 

org Soy am homemakers, ete. Illus. —— 
The Profession of Home-Muking”’, FRE 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Short-Story Writmg 
\ A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
DR ESENWEIN constantly to the leading 
publishers. 

















W150 page catalog free. Please address 
1. The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Child Health Demonstration 
in Oregon 


Marion County, Oregon, of which 
Salem is the county seat, has_been 
selected as the field of the Far West- 
ern Demonstration, the fourth in the 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration Program. The selec- 
tion was made after careful eg eee 
of applications from more than thirty 
cities and counties in the eleven Paci- 
fic Coast and Rocky Mountain states. 
The selection of Marion County as- 
sures the interest and cooperation of 
the state and county health and edu- 
cation leaders. Its geal esti- 
mated at 55,000 in 1924, is 90% Amer- 
ican born. It is essentially rural— 
Salem, the state capital, having a 
population of 25,000. 

Since a school health program in- 
cludes health supervision and instruc- 
tion at school and at home, for com- 
plete development, the co-operation 
of the physician, nurse, teacher and 
parent is required. The health educa- 
tion program in the schools is there- 
fore closely incorporated with the en- 
tire child health program as carried 
on by the demonstration. 

In the three communities where 
the Commonwealth Fund already has 
demonstrations, there has been in- 
cluded among the demonstration staff 
a well qualified director of health edu- 
cation who has been charged with the 
responsibility of developing in the 
local schools a system of health educa- 
tion which is gradually becoming 
thoroughly incorporated into the 
fabric of the existing school system. 
The Salem School Board has offered 
the demonstration staff a conveniently 
located and completely equipped house 
for the demonstration headquarters. 
Maintenance and upkeep are assured 
by the civic clubs of the city. The 
citizens of the county have pledged 
early establishment of a full-time 
county health unit, and their purpose 
is to.increase the county’s appropria- 
tions for child health each year, un- 
til, at the end of five years, they have 
taken over the responsibility, financial 
and administrative, for the complete 
program. 

Earlier demonstrations in the Com- 
monwealth Fund Child Health Pro- 
gram are now under way in Fargo 
North Dakota; Athens, Georgia; an 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. Or- 
ganization of the work in Marion 
County will begin early in 1925. The 
entire program is under the Child 
Health Demonstration Committee, rep- 
resenting jointly the American Child 
Health Association and the Common- 
wealth Fund. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of a large number of stories, of which 
the most widely known is Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, died October 29, at her 
home in Plandome, Long Island. She 
was born in Manchester, England, in 
1849, but her family came to this 
country and_ settled in Knoxville, 
Tenn., in 1865, and she began writin 
soon afterward. She was vasetad 
first to Dr. S. M. Burnett and second 
to Stephen Townsend. After Mr. 
Townsend’s death she resumed the 
name Burnett. 

— 

Baseball and athletic supplies of all 
kinds given free for our pencil sales, 
Read Page Seven. 


SCHOOL PHOTOS 


Toexchange with © goers fe to keep the 
memory of School 


25 for $1 ‘00 
High Grade Teachers Application Photos 
25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2% x3% 


Made feo any good “avec, tang original 
turned, Free sam 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 














‘of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, and lesson 


sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams, 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 1925 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 











For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


é ey series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 
al use in the schools. They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
school reading and study. Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Bicary hical sketch, notes and out- 
lines, e selections include The Pied 


the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 12c, 
Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes. Paper 18¢, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 

Dickens. 

Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
.per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s Me nd 
We Are Fighting Germany.’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 12c, Flexible 
Cloth 18c. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, _oral and 
written exercises, — etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 2 


Suaiies Ea amc No. 23. Inez N. 


Old Aol retold for young people. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical _ sketch, introduction, 
notes, story onelyaie,, auestio ons, Paper 
12c, Flexible Cloth 1 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 

Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth _and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
—y of Arth —_ Edited by Gyrus Laur- 
homas C. Blaisdell, Su- 

oorvision, “reditor. Biographical sketch 

introduction, —, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing epeeeee 
Paper 24c, “Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical ‘<a the 
reign and character of James from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” edauamien 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c. Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these _fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 
17. Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers’ 
College. 

A a of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren of the primary grades, with expla- 
nations, language’ exercises, outlines, 
written_and oral work and selected po- 
ems, Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18¢ 


Man ba a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 12c, Flex. Cloth 180 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 12c, Flex, Cloth 18¢. 


sen Minor Poems. No. 29, 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas. C, ‘Rlaistell Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and eo The most com- 
piste edition published for class study. 
Sdited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the essays 
used in school werk. inchating Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of_Sleepy Hol- 
low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper i2c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 18c. 


Some aer Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 


Description and stories, Paper 12c¢, 
Flexible Cloth 18c 1 ; 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared_ especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, Sussesied 
composition subjects. _ Illustrated, 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Vision 5. Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


Biogra mphicg sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 1 Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa, 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
‘Allegheny County, ae Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, and Alice Lowmse 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 

ible Cloth 30c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


BIRDS 


From the vast assort- 
ment of bird studies 
Mr. Dodson will se- 
lect thirty common 
birds A geval locality. 
A guide to your na- 
ture study. $1.00. 


INDUSTRIALS 


These ore the only 
black and white pic- 
tures, but they are 
remarkable studies. 
Instructive, graphic, 
helpful. Twelve for 
25 cents. 
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Use Dodson Pictures 


With The Drawing Master 


MINERALS 
Especially fine for 
study right now. 
Precious stones in 





| peg what other teachers are doing in visual education. 

Give your classes the advantage of modern methods—they 
will always thank you. Dodson Nature Pictures are authoritative 
in their field. Their beautiful colors are taken direct from original 
specimens. The pictures measure 7x9 inches. And they cost 
only a few cents each. Thousands of teachers are using them. 
You'll want complete information yourself, so write Mr. Dodson 
today for his list of nearly a thousand subjects. Or take advantage 


of one of the special offers. 


VISUAL EDUCATION—20 MILLION OF THESE PICTURES BEING 
SOLD TO SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


905 Harrison Avenue 
MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Bright pictures to lighten class- Fun 
room work. Only a few 
cents each ! 


Dodson Nature 
Pictures 


their natural color- 
ang. For a set of 17 
pictures send 50 cts. 


ANIMALS 
These are favorites 
with the children. 
What boy won’t enjoy 
/ seeinga real Alaskan 
/ Moose? What girl 
doesn’t love Flying 
Squirrels and Gray 
Rabbits? Order them 
in groups of twenty- 
four, all different and 
in colors, at 70 cents. 


ar 
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TREES. Know our native trees! Here are beautiful photogravure 
pictures 9x12 inches that show the tree in full foliage, the leaf and 
the bark. Nothing could be more complete. Twenty-four pictures in 
all at only $1.00. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


JOSEPH H DODSON, 
905 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois. 


lam enclosing $.----++---++-++++ for your Nature Pictures as marked below : 
Number Pictures Number Pictures 
of INDUSTRIALS ot TREES 
of BIRDS of ANIMALS 
of MINERALS 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how 


my boysand girls can join the American AudubonAssociation,Junior Membership, 














OF THE AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION AND THE’ ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 





“The Future of the Republic” 


In closing an address at Tremont 
Theater, Boston, upon “The Future of 
the Republic,” before the teachers of 
Norfolk and Middlesex Counties, Mas- 
sachusetts, Frank D. Boynton, Super- 
—" of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 
said: 

“There is no calling or profession, 
save that of parenthood, which offers 
such opportunities for service as does 
teaching. Past the teacher’s desk the 
unending stream of youth must go— 
the authors, statesmen, bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
those who are to build or wreck em- 
pires—and as they pass give the teach- 
er an opportunity to touch Destiny. A 
phonograph can hear recitations; but 
teaching, that process by which one 
skilled in the things of the heart and 
brain undertakes the task of enlarging 
the life of others in all the varying 
possibilities of self-enjoyment and gen- 
eral usefulness, has always called for 
and had the mightiest hearts and in- 
tellects in human history. 

“The only concrete symbol of the 
kingdom of heaven is a little child. To 
the teacher of vision, the call to teach 
is a revelation of the image of the In- 
finite in her pupils and an invitation to 
work in the Master’s vineyard. So long 
as we continue to man our schools, 
these bulwarks of our liberty, with 
men and women whose sterling hon- 
esty, whose ruggedness of character, 
whose courage and compelling person- 
alities mark them as_leaders—civic, 
social, religious—the Republic is se- 
cure; what the teacher is, the nation 
will become; what the school is to-day, 
the nation will be to-morrow.” 


Forty, years ago there were but two 
schools in this country for prospective 
teachers of physical training. To-day 
there are more than a dozen special 
schools of this kind, and 55 colleges 
and universities are giving courses 
leading to a degree in this subject, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau 
of Education. 








Teachers as Pupils See Them 


The influence of teachers is best 
judged by pupils themselves. High 
school juniors were asked by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to give three rea- 
sons for liking and three reasons for 
disliking school. Approximately 5 per 
cent of the 14,585 reasons given for 
liking school referred to the teacher. 
Thirteen per cent of the 4,685 who 
dislike school named the teacher. On 
the other hand, more than the two 
combined voted “the teachers” among 
the admired characteristics of their 
school. 

More significant, however, were the 
qualities considered the “elements of 
strength” possessed by the best teach- 
ers. Of the 13,825 replies made, “ca- 
pability” or “knowledge of one’s sub- 
ject,” with 18 per cent of all the re- 
plies, led the list; “character (force, 
disposition, sympathy)” received 13 
per cent of the total replies; “fair- 
ness,” 12 per cent; “good nature, 
humor, kindness,” 10 per cent. 

The most commonly mentioned trait 
of the weakest teachers was “failure 
to explain and make clear,” which in- 
cluded 18 per cent of the replies. 
Next in order of frequency were 
“lack of discipline,” with 12 per cent; 
“favoritism,” with 10 per cent; 
interesting and _ uninterested,” 
fairness,” and “quick temper,’ each 
with 8 per cent. 

Teachers and those preparing to 
teach will do well to meditate on this 
report. School boards and superin- 
tendents in selecting new teachers 
may wisely consider more carefully 
the pupils’ reactions to teachers.— 
William M. Robinson, Assistant Spec- 
ialist in Rural Education, Bureau of 
Education. 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 117 Wall Street, New York, N. 
Y., will furnish a free film showing the 
entire story of the making of sugar to 
any school or civic organization which 
will agree to show it to one hundred or 
more people. 





The Blackboard 


is the most-used focal point for the entire class- 
room. ‘The moment the chalk is in the teacher’s 
hand all eyes are turned to see. What kind ofa 
line will the White Chalk make? It must be so 
clear in contrast to the blackboard that the child in 
the last seat gets the full meaning without eyestrain. 


Are you appreciating the full value of Colored 
Chalk? It claims attention immediately. It clari- 
fies geographical difficulties and grammatical con- 
structions, emphasizes decimal points, and exor- 
cises spelling demons. It traces political and 
economic movements and fixes both past and 
current historical data. 


eth Ra ABA 0 ee 


Write for color charts and circulars of the 


‘*An-du-septic”’ Dustless Crayon 
“B, & S.”? Colored Chalk 
“U. V. A.” Lecturers’ Square Sticks, etc. 


4 
Lo, ay AAA Masti or RARE te, 


The Art Service Bureau will tell you how to use 
Chalks to inspire the art class and seat work per- 
iods. Write us stating definitely the grade you 
teach and in what projects you wish assistance. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 
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STUDY 





While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses. im your particular 
subject whether it be English, 

athematics, History or the 
Sciences-or through’ profes- 


AT 
sional courses in: education like “Genetic 


Psychology,” ‘StoryTellinginPrimaryGrades,” 
“Elementary School Administration ed Super- 





vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 

Schools,” “The Junior High School Soumeat* 
‘Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 

sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 








ten complete courses. One course es 
for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
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Among your pupils you have sev- 
eral who have = drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 


'n 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience 


Drawing taught in own homes 





during spare time. Choice of 
jally prepared 





command credit towards a Bachelor o 
Begin any time. —_ 


The ACniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











sake and the sake of 

= K. De Luxe Year oe: ives 
ing our courses in Normal Drawing, Il- 

lustrating, Cart Com: N 

a pe ng. artooning, mercial Drawing 

our special ion to 

mending promising pupils. Address 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART "mE crix, uice. 


y in drawing. For your own 
your pupils, you should send 
complete details 


é - 


Mailed free on request. Also get 
n to t ir recom. 











ew Method Makes 


earning 


ctual Fun! 


Anyone can now learn to draw with 
this startling new home-study method. 
Why don’t you become an artist in your 
spare time ? Good artists earn from $50 
to far over $300 a week. 


ILLIONS of dollars are being spent 
this year for Advertising and Story 
Designs, 
Single drawings are 
Commercial Art 
has become one of the world’s best paid busi- 


Illustrations, Commercial 
and Cartoons. 


bringing as high as $1000! 


nesses—besides the most attractive. 


And now you can.easily become an artist 
—with just a few minutes’ study a day,—a 


few minutes of real pleasure! You don’t 


previous training. You don’t need any mys- 
No matter how poorly you 


terious talent. 
draw now, you can learn right at home 
in spare time how to illustrate, design 
and make cartoons of every descrip- 
tion. 


New Easy Way 
To Become An Artist 


Become an artist this new easy way. 
Thousands who never dreamed they 
could draw are now good artists. 
Many of our most successful students 
never touched a drawing pencil be- 
fore starting. 

It’s real fun learning to draw this 
way—at home during convenient mo- 
ments. All your work receives 
through the mail the individual atten- 
tion of trained instructors and_ the 
personal criticism of one of America’s 
most successful artists. It’s like 
studying directly under a famous in- 
structor. Almost before you realize 
it, you will be able to make profes- 
sional drawings—the kind that are in 
big demand in the field of commercial 
art. 

Good artists are in tremendous demand. The 
newspaper want ad section is about always 
for trained artists. Big 


filled with calls 

money is gladly paid. And now you can learn 
to draw and can get your share of the big 
money in commercial art. 


Send for FREE BOOK on 
Commercial Art 


Why work at uninteresting poorly-paid 
work, when you can become an artist and get 
into. work that you can put your heart into? 
Commercial Art offers opportunities beyond 
your wildest imagination. Learn more about 
these opportunities and how you can take ad- 
vantage of them. Get full details on this 
wonderful new method which makes learning 
to draw real fun. 


The attached coupon. will bring you a newly 
published book on commercial art, which gives 
all the most up-to-date information on this 
fascinating field. It describes in full this 


startling new easy way of learning to draw. 
It tells all about our graduates—their suc- 
cesses—what they say about their training— 
actual reproductions of their work, and how 


to Draw 









need 
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many of them earned far more than 
the cost of their training while tak- 
ing it. 

If you are the slightest bit inter- 


ested in drawing, you will want to 
see this handsomely illustrated new 
book on art. It will be sent to you 
without cost or the slightest obliga- 
tion. Send for it—today. Cut out 
the coupon and mail it now. 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 421C 
1115-15thSt.,N.W., Washington,D.C. 


WASHINGTON oes... OF ART, Inc. 


oom 421 
| 1115-15th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

| Please send me without cost or obligation 
your handsome new illustrated booklet “New 
Easy Way to Become an Artist,” and details 
of your special Free Offer. 

| Please write plainly 





(Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
| DGEPORB +00. 20000- c0scrccccces, cocccrossccsesnenssncosonessbosese 
| City BEES ooo nccrssnsserepcocce 





Plans for World Federation 
Meeting 

The next meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will 
be held in Edinburgh, beginning July 
20, 1925. The Educational Institute of 
Scotland with 35,000 members, together 
with the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales and the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organization, will 
be hosts. Some of the foremost states- 
men of Europe will participate in the 
program. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the American Express Company for a 
special steamer, a one cabin ship, with 
a round trip rate of from $165 to $275. 
The boat will sail about July 9 and 
will land passengers at Glasgow. 

The World Federation, through the 
generosity of Mr. Raphael Herman, 
offers an award of $25,000 for the best 
educational plan calculated to produce 
justice and co-operation among the na- 
tions. Five thousand plans in over 
twenty languages have been submitted. 

As the result of the activities of the 


World Conference in its first session, | 


which was held at San Francisco a year 
ago last July, Japan has set aside one 
million yen for the purpose of wiping 
out illiteracy in Japan in ten years. 
China has effected an organization and 
adopted the slogan, “China a literate 
nation in one generation.” In Hon- 
duras, Mr. Ortega is heading a project 
for accomplishing a similar purpose in 
five years. Mexico has taught 200,000 
persons to read and write in the last 
two years. 

Those interested in the approaching 
convention may write to Dr. Augustus 
O. Thomas, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine. 


Curriculum and Method 


The problem that will occupy the at- 
tention’ of the students of education 
above all other problems in the next 
twenty-five years will be the curricu- 
lum. The curriculum as it stands to- 
day is in part the result of habit or 
tradition; in part the result of pres- 
sure from the outside; and only in part 
the result of a critical examination of 
aims and methods and the selection 
and organization of subject matter 
along scientific lines. Within the past 
generation a real science of education 
has been created. For the first time 
the profession is ready to make a criti- 
cal reexamination of the curriculum 
with a view to reconstructing it along 
scientific lines. This reorganized cur- 
riculum must take into consideration 
individual needs and differences on the 
one hand, and the demands of society 
on the other. It is extremely impor- 
tant that youth leave the public schools 
with an adequate preparation for the 
assumption of the duties of citizenship. 
Therefore, the social sciences (history, 
civics, sociology, economics, and geog- 
raphy), science, literature, physical 
education, and all other studies that 
contribute directly to the development 
of citizenship will bulk larger in the 
curriculum of to-morrow than ever be- 
fore. At the same time a new em- 
phasis will be placed on method, for 
the methods employed in the class- 
rooms and in the schools generally 
must be such as will develop in boys 
and girls capacity for independent 
thinking, cooperation, self-control, and 
inculcate in them loyalty to the highest 
ideals of home and of country. 

Professional organizations have the 
duty of informing the public as to the 
remarkable strides that are being made 
in the public schools. There are those 
who are opposed to the extension of ex- 
penditures on public education, who 
would limit—even curtail—the pro- 
gram of public education. The Na- 
tional Education Association, the state 
teachers associations, and all other 
teachers associations and the profes- 
sion in general have a great civic re- 
sponsibility to perform in informing 
the people as to the progress which is 
being made in the schools and as to the 
problems and the needs of the schools. 
—dJesse H. Newlon, President N. E.A., 
in American Educational Digest. 
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Smith's 





Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work, 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments, 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass, 
They are excellent for weekly tests, 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books, each subject 40c 


__, Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dezen or more 

















Write 
for this 
Catalog 

of 
Subjects 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has _ been 
sg mye | to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal_tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12'2 per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions to ask.. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
hook, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 


50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 313 x 5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; ts -00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


vrouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month, Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es. Price 12c per doz.; 3 doz, 35c. Send 12c for 
santple dozen, 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


117 Seneca St. Buffalo,N.Y. 











READINGS & PLAYS 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Send for Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Towa | 


EKS FOR 
WENT Sais 














You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
\\ world affairs. Chock 
N) full of just the kind of 
Ca reading you want. Sci- 
~ ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
J question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 

today. for this big paner on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHF R, 551 Langd ita., Washington, D.C. 
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Don’t waste your time or that of 
the children sharpening pencils the 
old fashioned way. Let us send you 
one of our Large Size Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 

DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. pre- 


ORATIONS, pared to order on given subjects. 


Outlines furnished. Twenty-two years’ experience. 
P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, 0. 
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From Wisconsin. 


“The pupils of Pleasant 
View School wish to send 
their thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the prompt ship- 
ment of the basket ball 
which they earned selling 
pencils. They have ex- 
pressed their confidence in 
your plan of giving pre- 
miums and you will un- 
doubtedly hear from this 
school in the future.” 




















STRIKING BAG 


Convince yourself 
of these facts 


gee when you are dealing 
with a firm which has re- 
ceived recommendations and 
enthusiastic praise from hun- 
dreds of teachers, principals 
and superintendents of schools, 
also individual letters of 
thanks from the scholars them- 
selves, that your confidence in 
our firm is well placed, and you 
are quite certain or receiving 
first class, highest quality mer- 
chandise, together with prompt 
service and conscientious at- 
tention to all correspondence. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Your Playground Equipped With All 
Necessary Sporting Outfit 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for her pupils to sell, we will 
present an ever-sharp checking pencil fitted with blue lead as per illustration. 
This checking pencil is a most useful article for a teacher in her work. 





TO THE BOY AND 
GIRL selling the largest 
number of pencils, we will award an additional = of a beautifully fitted 
mechanical pocket pencil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, each 
one having a full supply of retill leads in the barrel. 


BOY’S PENCIL WITH 
CLIP ATTACHED 





GIRL’S PENCIL WITH 
RiNG ATTACHED 



















INDOOR BALL 


| qf CONVINCE YOURSELF. 





Here is one from Texas. 


“I think selling your 
pencils is a very fine way 
to obtain playground 
equipment. I have al- 
ways taken advantage 
of your generous offers 
in my past work, and 
wish to say your goods 
were always very satis- 
factory.” 











VOLLEY BALL 


READ CAREFULLY 


E are giving absolutely free, one 

genuine cowhide leather Foot 
Ball, Basket Ball, or Volley Ball, all 
of which are regulation size and are 
fitted with best quality gum rubber 
bladder. We can also supply Volley 
Ball Nets, or framed portraits, com- 
plete with glass, of our Presidents 
Coolidge, Washington, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Harding or Wilson, an indoor 
baseball and bat, outdoor baseball 
and bat or a catcher’s mitt. 
At your request we will mail you one 
gross, 144 lead pencils, postage pre- 
paid (we handle only “Clover” Pen- 
cils which are the most popular pen- 
cils used), to be sold by your pupils 
for five cents each, and immediately 
upon receipt of $7.20 (the proceeds 
of same), we will mail you Free (post- 
age prepaid) either the genuine cow- 
hide leather Foot Ball, Basket Ball, 
Volley Ball, Volley Ball Net, or a 
five by eight foot American Flag, 
portrait of any one of the above men- 
tioned Presidents in a 14x20 Cir- 
cassian walnut frame (oval or 
square) with Glass Complete, indoor 
baseball and bat, outdoor baseball and 
bat or catcher’s mitt. 
For the sale of 1% gross, 216 pen- 
cils, which amounts to $10.80, we can 
supply you with a genuine cowhide 
leather Striking Bag, either bat and 
ball with catcher’s mitt, or a Portrait 
with either the Foot Ball, Basket 
Ball, Volley Ball or Volley Ball Net. 
Kindly read this offer to your pupils, 
and if they are willing, fill in the cou- 
pon below and mail to us at once. 





BASKET BALL 











An old customer from 
Alabama says: 


“This now makes three 
orders I have sent you. 
I have used your balls 
for the past two years 
and have always found 
them satisfactory.” 





Kasota Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


School Decoration 
Company 





Please mail gross of lead pencils to be sold by my pupils at 
five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage 
prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the mechanical checking pen- 
cil for the teacher, and two mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 





State articles wanted .... ERO. AOR PE RL a 





Name 
State 
P. O. Address 











Kansas is also well 
pleased. 


“Received the premiums 
today, and the children 
like myself, are much 
pleased with them. The 
children are willing to 
sell more pencils if they 
could get baseball 
goods.” 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 


and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. 


It contains, in addition to many 


standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 


petent writers for use as supplementary readers, 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 


being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 


The list includes Indus- 


tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 
The books have 32 or more pages each. toon are printed in clear, readable type on 
y 


a good grade of paper and many are profuse 


illustrated. The covers of both the 


paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 
Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 


offered. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Fairy Stories of the Moon HIST 

of Eleven Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories 

28 More Fables from A®sop LITERATURE 


29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 

140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 

288 Primer from Fable’and 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 

NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—I at Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant Peopie—II 329 A Queer — Eskimo 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Storie 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Chiid’s Garden of Verses— 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 

Other Stories from Anderseu | 206 Picture Study _, Stories, for 
34 Stores from_Grimm Chidre 





36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails | 
38 Adventures of a Brownie Four Little Cotton-Tails_in 


Winter {Play 


WATURE AND INDUSTRY Cotton-Tails at 


269 Four Little 





8 ~~ Workers (Animal 270 “yer Little wa x yy 
8 yacation «fe Reader 
8 {gue Wood —- 290 Fuax in Japan—A_ Child- 
41 Story of Wool 300 Four Little Bushy-T ails 
135 Little People of the Hills se) gatriotic yp Feed St 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil q < ain e ell ane 1er ories 
i I; ) 303 The Rainbow Fairy 
ants 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY More Stories of the Three 


43 Story of the May:lower Le 
45 Boyhood of Washmgton 318 More. “eiocien of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Linco.n igs 

LITERATURE 230 Ten ‘Little Indians 


Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


72 Bow-Wow and 


FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 

46 Puss am Boots and Cinderella Party 

47 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland 

48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 

50 Reynard the Fox [ries (New Amsterdam ) 

102 Thwubelina and ‘Dream Si ) 65 se 1 the "e olonies— 

6 Sleeping Beauty and Other -ennsylvania 

- rBtories : 66 Child Life in the Colonies— 

174 Sun Myths : (Virginia) 

175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 

176 Norse Legeuds, II I (Ethan Allen and_ the 

177 Legends of the Rhineland Green Mountain Boys) 

282 Siegfried, ‘he Lore.ei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
Otier Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) 

289 The Snow Man, The _ Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 

Tree and Other Stor. III ( Marion, the Swamp Fox ) 

292 E a of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Frankhn 
of the Moon, and Otuer | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Stories 165 ont - — ela of 4 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY Oe en ee oe ae 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets terse and Some of Her 


49 Buds, Stems and Fru.ts 166 Louise on the Rhine and in 





Be Btory of Ging Her New Home 

5 0 71 y, oe ie . + . 

53 Story of a Little Waterdrop ROE: Dist. 288, Rdg Fs 
133 Aunt Marthas Corner Cuv- | Sisters” by Jane. Andrews 


board— Story of Tea 167 
and the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—II, | Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 

a — 

LITERA 

35 file Coody Two Shoes 
Selections. from Alice and 


eve 
me 


Phebe Car 


y 
lag Bam of Race, 67 The Story of Robinson 
, ) » ‘rusoe 

-_ igs Plant Peaple of the 71 Selections from Hiawatha 
. r (for 3rd, 4th and Oth 

engreny AND BIOGRAPHY Grades ) —Longfellow 
Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 

t Story of Longfellow How to_Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims | 3 Poems _ Worth Knowing— 

44 Famous Early Americans Book I—Primary 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns Stories 
55 Story of Whittier 322 The Wise Frog and_ Other 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE Ane < eat 84 Story of David Crockett 
Ss 0 85 Story of Patrick Henr. 
76 Story of W a 86 American 7 la W hit- 
{ People ney and Fulton) 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 87 American py ore 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I (Morse and Edison) 


5 
ol 
o 
a 





181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 

205 Eyes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
hree Giants 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

engtony AND BIOGRAPHY 91 reid of Eugene Field 
Story of Lincoln 178 Stor; of, 1 uexington and 

56 Indian Children Tales Bunker Hill 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Arc 

79 A Little New pagans Viking | 207 Famous Artists — II - 

81 Story of De Sot (Reynolds and _ Murillo) 

82 Freed of Daniel “Boone 243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 

83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 


If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 








FOURTH YEAR—Continaed 


crrvenay RE 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from 
Longfellow—( Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 


95 Japanese ‘Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testa- 
men 

111 Water Babies (Abridged) 

171 Tolmi of the yey 

172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

173 Tara of the Tents 

195 Night Before Christmas and 


Other Christmas _ Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 


256 Bolo the Cave Bo _™ 
257 Kwasa the Cliff eller 
291 Voyage to Lilliput 
293 Hansel 


304 Story-Less 


312 Legends from Many Lands 

314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories 

331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 


332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 





Chinese Girl 











$1.44 
hundred in quantity orders 


$2.16 a dozen, $18.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


401 Adventures 
chio-C ollodt t ath =) 

402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott) (8th grade) 

403 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 

405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade) 

406 The Gold Bug-Poe (8th 
grade) 





RE 

PAGES EACH 
DOUBLE NUMBERS {aces ix 

For Various Grades as Indicated 

PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS 

a dozen, $12.00 a (12 Cents a Copy) 

Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 


(18 Cents a Copy) 


ere orders 24 cents a copy. 





407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
408 Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
409 Stories from Newfound- 
land_ History (44 pag- 
es)—Blackall (6th gr.) 
410 Speeches of Lincoln 
N53 grade) 
411 Little Lame Prince 
(c Mas )—Mulock (gr. 4) 
412 Alice in Wonderland— 
Carroll (4th grade) 


o 

















FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

Animal Life in the Sea 

03 Story of Silk 

94 Story of Sugar 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 

fee and Cocoa) 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

240 Story of King Corn 

263 The Sky Family 

280 Making of the World 

Builders of the World 

283 Stories of Time 

mpgrony AND BIOGRAPHY 
6 ~ Yonenane of the North- 


2st 

80 Story of the Cabots 
97 Stories of _the Norsemen 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 

99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 
01 Story of Robert E, Lee 
05 Story of Canada 
6 Story of Mexico [enson 

Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
y of Hawthorne 
Biographical Stories—Haw- 
thorne 
Story of Grant 
Story of § 
Story of ths Kinley 
Story of. Dic ~.™ 
Story of the Fla 
Story of the Reg Crusade 
Story of Father on, A 


wor 
Rn 
or 
c 
3 
a 


Nie tee pt oS 


Story of La Salle gale 
Story of Florence Nightin- 
Story of Peter Cooper 


— 


NATURE age INDUSTR 
109 a of the Forest ‘Rub- 
Cinchona, fiesins etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities - I 
(London and ris) 

115 Great European Cities -Il 
Rome and Berlin) 

168 | European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
pan oy 


ROR 


eS) 
BAR SUSANS 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare 
265 Four Little Discoverers in 


Panama 
274 Stories from Grandfather's 
_ _Chair—Hawthorne 
275 When _ Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
LITERATURE 
8 King of the Golden River— 
uski 
9 The _ Touch—Haw- 


thorr 
61 ce "of Sindbad the Sailor ' 
108 History in Verse (Sheri- 
dan’s Ride, Independence 


Bell, etc 
Daffydowndilly and 
ther Stories—Hawthorne 
180 or of Aladdin and of Ali 


186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

199 Jackanapes [Ramee 
200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
212 Stories of Robin Hood 

234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


I—Intermediate 
244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 


250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 


9 
a 


255 Chinese re _ Stories 
309 Moni the Goa’ 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


YEAR* 


246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 

247 The Chinese and _ Their 
Country [Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 


AGRICULTURE 





271 Simple Lessons in Anima) 
Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Animal 

lusbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
a Swine) 


In Strong Paper Covers 
B@e-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers 


pa@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in thé following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned. 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 





ww 


$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


84 cents a dozen, $7.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


(7 Cents a Copy) 


Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


(12 Cents a Copy) 


SIXTH naaag eae gd 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


3 Four Great Musici: 

Four More Great Musicians 
Old English Heroes 

Later English Heroes 

Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 


of Roger William 
Lewis and_Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of oe) Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. 
Washington 

Story of “Frances Willard 
Story F 3 Harding 
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123 


124 
125 
147 
149 


192 
193 


196 


213 
214 


216 


231 The 


ul 
17 
18 
19 
23 
26 
27 
29 


bt tet 


130 
131 
142 

14 


148 
150 


i) 


153 
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1ES OF THE STATES 
Story of Florida 

Story of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 

tory of Indiana 

tory of Iowa 

tory of Kentucky 
tory of Michigan 
tory of Minnesota 
tory o fissouri 
tory of Nebraska 
tory of mew Jersey 
tory of Ohio 

tory of Pennsylvania 
— 





7 


> 
° 
= 
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y of U 
Story of West Virginia 
Story of Wisconsin 





E 
Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
Irving 


ERATURE 

The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 

Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 

Selections from Wosdeworth 
(Ode_ on Immortality, 
ag Seven, To the Gaskoo, 
etc 

Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
The Merchant of Venice— 
ne egg 
Story of ng Arthur, as 
told_ by Tennyso n 
The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the "Sketch 
Book—Irving 
The Gray ‘Champion—Haw- 
thorne [Selected 
Poems of Thomas Moore-— 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
Lamb’s Tales from_ Shake- 
speare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
erchant of Venice, Mac- 
beth) 
Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


Miles 


EIGHTH 


LITERATU 


RE 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
yay Saturday iene 
a 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridge ‘oems 
Gray’s Elegy and Other 
Julius — — Selections— 
Shakespe 
Henr: the " VIII-Selestions— 
Shakespea: 
Macbeth Selections - s ake- 
wn Lady of the Lake— 


Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Lon, opp’ 

Ivry, he Ar- 
mada—Ma 


caulay 
Bunker Hill ‘Address—Selec- 
tions from tion Ww and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner_ of Chillon and 
Other welaeligven 
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284 


294 
295 


Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Haw 
re 


Miraculous Pitcher 
Hawthorne 


6 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 


A Tale of the White Hill 
ona Other Stories—Haw 


orne 
Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, an 
Other Poems 

Ten Selections from Long- 
Revere’s 
Skeleton in 


Selections ‘from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One Hoss 
ld Ironsides, and 


s) 

The Pied Piper of Hameli 
—Browning 
The Great Carbun nee, tl 
Higginbotham's — Catastro- 
phe, Suowflakes—Hawthorn 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece—Haw- 
hhorne 
ingsley’s — _piereee-t. 
Story of Per 
ingsley’s Greek Hecece-2i. 
Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson’s_Poems—Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 
Responsive_ Bible adings 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift ae namin 
Franklin and Other 
Story of Little Nell. *(Cond. 
from Dickens) [thorne 
The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


FB 





328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


235 
238 
239 
241 
242 


a5 St 


252 


254 Story 


Poems _ Worth yaaa 
Book III—Gramma: 
Lamb's cs yoni "of Ulys- 


ses—Part I 

Lamb’s ‘Adventures of Ulys- 

ses—Part 

Story of the Iliad (Con- 

densed ) —Church 

Story of the Aineid (Con- 

densed)—Church [erature 

tory of Language and Lit- 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
of ‘The ral 

(Cond. from Scott 

Th. Last of the Mohicans 
ond, from Cooper) 

Oliver (Condensed 


ickens) 

sciected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
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RING OUT WILD BALLS 


ing out, wild bells, fo the wild shy, 
Che flying cloud. the froaly light: 
Che year ig dying in the night: 

ing out, wild bellg and let him die. 


ing out the old,ring in the new, 
ing, happy bells, acroge the snow: 
Che year ig going, let him go; 











King out the false, ving in the rue. 























ing in the valiant man and free, 
Che larger heart, the kindlier hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 


ing in the Christ that ig fo be. 
/llfved ©ennygon 
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| Developing Your Own Personality 


By JOHN H. 
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Cea) F you were president of an organization com- 
missioned to build a railroad from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Seattle, Washington, you would employ 
Vv the best engineer you could find to make a gen- 

/ eral survey of the country through which this 

; _ railroad was to be built. This engineer would 

i] get the general lay of the land. He would indi- 

IL \Y) cate where the principal mountains and plains, 

ei eHL ei rivers and valleys, canyons and plateaus were. 
He would find out the natural resources through 
which this railroad was to pass; he would familiarize himself 
with the different kinds of soil, know in what territory the soil 
was productive, where it was sterile, and where there was need 
of irrigation. He would observe where the forests were located 
and where there were indications of productive mines. He would 
make this survey for the purpose of knowing the developments 
that could be made to furnish the products for transportation on 
this road when it was built. This general survey would aid his 
company later to develop the country through which the rail- 
road passed. 

It is well for each one of us, in order that we may make our- 
selves most productive in service to our community, our state 
and our nation, to take a general survey of ourselves,—to make 
a self-analysis that will aid us in self-improvement. 
§ pero: average man is not nearly so inquisitive about himself 

and his purpose in life as he ought to be. We do not make 
sufficient introspection for the best self-improvement. We do 
not make sufficient introspection concerning ourselves to find 
out enough about our own personality to aid us in the proper 
development of that personality. A careful survey of a large 
number of people has resulted in the conclusion that the ma- 
jority of people believe that personality is inherited and that 
it cannot be improved or developed through training and cul- 
ture. Too many people still have a vague idea in regard to 
what personality is. 

If you will consult your dictionary you will find that “per- 
sonality implies a complex being or character of distinctive 
and persistent traits such as reason, self-consciousness, and 
self-activity.” You may not be satisfied with this definition as 
vou continue to ask yourself this question, “What, after all, 
is really and truly the meaning of personality?” 

You know that there are people whom you like. There are 
others whom you do not like. There are people whom you gladly 
welcome into your social circle; there are others whom you en- 
dure rather than approve. You know there are those who carry 
good cheer and happiness into your life; there are others who 
carry gloom. You have friends whom you like and truly enjoy ; 
you have associates whom you tolerate. Just what is it that 


makes this distinction between individuals? Is it not the per- 
sonality that these people possess? 


you speak of a weak personality, a strong personality; a pos- 
itive personality, a negative personality; a static personality, 
a dynamic personality; a pleasing personality, a repulsive per- 
sonality. You speak of a marked personality, a great person- 
ality, meaning that one possesses certain traits, rather promi- 
nent, somewhat persistent, that distinguish him from all other 
people. : 
We are told that the dictionary lists about six thousand dif- 
ferent traits or characteristics that the individual possesses, 
each of which might be a mark of his personality. It would be 
impossible for you to list this number of characteristics, make 
a study of each one separately, and train yourself to a high 
degree in each and every one. No doubt you have many of 
these characteristics already cultivated to a rather high degree. 
Just how then will you improve and develop your own per- 
sonality? You must first make an introspection, a self-analysis 
to find out what constitutes your strong and your weaker 








points. You must then set yourself to the problem of strength- 
ening your weaker points, possibly inhibiting some traits, and 
making still stronger your characteristics. that already seem 
strong, in order that you may render the best service to your- 
self. You must first think up, then look up, then work up. 

You are probably familiar with the plan used by Benjamin 
Franklin. He decided that it would be advantageous to him in 
improving himself, indeed in improving his own personality, 
though he did not state it thus, to list different ways by which 
he could improve himself. You would not make the same list 
for yourself because you are different from Benjamin Franklin, 
but you may make a list that will apply particularly to your 
own case. 


[HE unique plan used by Franklin was to list thirteen differ- 
ent points. By this means he could give himself four courses 


in the development of his personality within one year, since it _ 


was his plan to give specific attention for one full week to each 
of the thirteen characteristics which he had listed. The sec- 
ond week he would not only give attention to the specific point 
for that week but would grade himself on the characteristic to 
which he had given special attention the previous week. As a 
mere suggestion to you as a working basis, you will find in the 
following the names of the virtues that Franklin selected with 
their precepts: 
“1. Temperance. Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 
“2. Silence. Speak not but what may benefit others or your- 
self; avoid trifling conversation. 
“3. Order. Let all your things have their places; let each part 
of your business have its time. 
“4, Resolution. Resolve to perform what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 
“5. Frugality. Make no expense but to do good to others or 
yourself; i.e., waste nothing. 
“6. Industry. Lose no time; be always employed in something 
useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 
“7, Sincerity. Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 
“8. Justice. Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty. 
“9, Moderation. Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries 
so much as you think they deserve. 
“10. Cleanliness. Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, clothes, 
or habitation. 
“11. Tranquillity. Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 
“12. Chastity. 
“13. Humility.” 


1% addition to the introspection that has been suggested to you 
would it not be a good plan for you to select ten or twenty 
men whom you know well, who, in your judgment, possess a 
marked personality, and then study each one of these men very 
carefully to find out the characteristic trait, the most signifi- 
cant trait that he possesses which stands out and marks him as 
a strong personality? You may then make these characteristics 
the basis of your own personality by pursuing a plan somewhat 
similar to that undertaken by Benjamin Franklin. If you were 
to select say ten men, each with a-definite trait of character 
that contributes most largely to his personality, and for a period 
of ten weeks conscientiously grade yourself each day of each 
week on each of the ten traits of character, making note of just 
how you improved yourself or received your grade on each 
point, you would certainly improve your characteristics. 
Someone has said that good fellowship and leadership are 
two marked characteristics that make individuals liked and ap- 
preciated. It is true that the president of a large industrial 


organization in this country wears a smile that is valued by 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Some Practical Ways of Inculcating Thrift 


By NELLIE D. NEILL 


TATISTICS gathered by the 
Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington show that eighty-two per 
cent of the men who die in the 
United States leave no estate; 

many of these must even be 
be A weak at — expense or by 

i) sean 4] relatives. Forty-seven per cent 

Ly aes of the widows of our land are 

working for daily bread, while 
thirty-five out of every hundred are totally de- 
pendent on charity. 

What has been the cause of this poverty? 
Chiefly, the fact that most persons have not 
been taught to save, or, at all events, have 
failed to practice thrift. 

Thrift teaching in our public schools is not 
new. Most teachers are doing it to some ex- 
tent; the most capable have accomplished much. 
Although thrift instruction began during the 
war, its end is not yet, because it is apparent 
that where thrift was practiced day after day 
habits have been formed—practices that have 
helped to build character and to shape young 
lives toward nobler ends. 

The public school is really a preparatory in- 
stitution maintained to train and develop Amer- 
ican citizens who shall be honest, industrious, 
and thrifty. Knowledge alone will never make 
a good citizen; he must have right habits and 
right attitudes toward his fellow men and his 
country. 

During the war and since, many schools, aid- 
ed by the local bankers, have encouraged the 
savings-account habit. This highly commend- 
able systematic savings system has, of itself, 
been instrumental in starting other thrift hab- 
its. Children, in trying to save, have been alert 
to discover and eager to adopt new methods, 
and their watchfulness has initiated many thrift 
practices not usually followed by public schools. 
Some of these have been found so helpful both 
to the child and to the community in which he 
resides that teachers are beginning to adopt 
the same or similar methods. 

The greatest hindrance—our crowded pro- 
gram—may be overcome in one of two ways: 
the teaching may be done in the morning exer- 
cise period two or three times a week, or better 
still it may be correlated with other subjects, 
arithmetic, history, language, civics, and geog- 
raphy. Some very successful thrift teaching 
has been done by a combination of both. The 
purpose of this article is not to exhaust the 
subject, but to offer a few suggestions which 
may prove helpful to fellow teachers. 

Begin by giving the pupils a clear idea of the 
difference between thrift and stinginess. Fa- 
miliar instances may be cited of notable men 
who through their own efforts have become 
wealthy and able to help others. The story of 
Joseph in Egypt, of Benjamin Franklin, of 
Booker T. Washington in his struggle for an 
education, of Andrew Carnegie, or any one of a 
dozen other leaders, will illustrate the point. 
Here are a few maxims to use: “Economy 
makes for happy homes and sound nations” 
(Washington); “Save, young man, and become 
respectable and respected” (Franklin); ‘“In- 
dustry earns, economy manages, prudence plans, 
frugality saves, but thrift earns, manages, 
Plans, and saves” (T. D. MacGregor). 

_ If each child has not already started a sav- 

Ings account, it should be explained to him, 

and its advantages emphasized. 

Following the presentation of the subject, if 
the teacher deems it wise, a “Little Citizens’ 
Club” (or any other preferred name) may be 
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organized, with officers elected and parliamen- 
tary practices followed. Whether or not that is 
done matters little. From the start, pupils 
must be made to feel that thrift work is for their 
benefit, and they are expected to make the sug- 
gestions; this they will be found quite ready to 
do. 

If asked to tell of ways in which economy 
may be practiced, they are likely to mention 
first, “In food.” All right, start them out on 
food. How many times, if the lunch is car- 
ried to school, we see bread wasted. One is 
ready to reprove severely until he notices that 
the bread is cut an inch thick and spread with 
chunks of butter. A keen appetite would be re- 
quired to relish such food, especially if there is 
nothing warm to eat with it. Tactfully, results 
may be secured by having the language classes 
make bright-covered recipe books containing a 
different sandwich recipe for every day in the 
month. Not only that, but suggestions as to 
how to cut the bread, and how to prepare nour- 
ishing school lunches at a minimum cost should 
be entered in that book. This will lead to a 
discussion of food values, and of well balanced 
menus, with an explanation of the thrift of a 
clean plate. The canning of fruits, meats, and 
vegetables will find a place in this discussion. 
Each child will be eager to tell of some favorite 
thrift practice of his own home, and this inter- 
change of ideas will benefit the whole commu- 
nity, for nothing ever happens at school that 
isn’t told at home. 

About as interesting to a child as his food, is 
In schools where each 
pupil has but one hook, wraps are hung up by 
the collar, or by one sleeve, with hats and caps 
and all other belongings on top of them. Show 
the children how to improvise a coat hanger by 
rolling an old magazine very tight and tying a 
string around its middle, leaving a loop to hang 
it up by. The garment will have its shape pre- 
served and its life prolonged, and a chance to 
dry if it has become damp. A coat so hung 
shows whether buttons are missing and reveals 
need of repairs. Often suggestions concern- 
ing “a stitch in time” may be made, stressing 
the point that any child old enough to attend 
school can sew on buttons and learn to make a 
neat, small darn, as well as see to it that his 
garments are kept carefully brushed. 

Coats taken care of, get an expression from 
the children about wearing rubbers. Most of 
them will say that they dislike to wear any kind 
of overshoe. Demonstrate, by showing your 
own shoes, the real thrift in using daily a good 
shoe paste not only to polish but to preserve 
the leather, and in then protecting the shoes by 
wearing rubbers in wet weather. Draw atten- 
tion to the fact that no one likes to have mud 
or dirty footprints on a floor or a carpet. We 
have no right to injure the property of others 
by our selfishness. 

Monitors—a new one each week—may be ap- 
pointed to inspect the outer garments, giving a 
grade of 100% to those whose wraps are prop- 
erly cared for, as'to repairs and place in the 
cloakroom. Another may keep an eye on the 
shoes; it is a real game to see who can make a 
pair of shoes last longest. The thrift of patron- 
izing the shoe repair shop must not be over- 
looked. 

The discussion of footwear will suggest the 
care of hosiery. One frequently sees a sewing 
class spend weeks on a handmade undergar- 
ment that would have looked quite as well and 
been far stronger sewed on a machine and fin- 
ished in less than an hour. Handmade “undies” 
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may be all right to learn on, but their construc- 
tion wastes a lot of time that Madam Thrift 
says might better be spent darning stockings. 
The happiest sewing class the writer ever 
taught was the one that spent two class peri- 
ods each week doing the family mending. To 
be able to embroider a pair of silk hose to con- 
ceal a “run” promises more for a girl’s future 
efficiency than the ability to wheedle the price 
of a new pair out of her father. Care of cloth- 
ing will be found an almost inexhaustible sub- 
ject. Most children like clean, whole, pretty 
clothes, and are willing to attempt to keep their 
things so if “all the others are doing it.” Thrift 
is just as contagious as. the measles—with oh, 
such a difference in results! 

And the average child, clean or unclean, likes 
a clean, whole textbook. In the case of stiffly 
bound books, the original freshness of the 
binding should be preserved by a paper cover 
which can be replaced when soiled, thus en- 
abling the user to have a clean book all the 
year. The use of mending tissue to repair at 
once any accidentally torn leaves will teach a 
pupil the habit of repairing any damage he has 
done, immediately, before it becomes “a leak in 
the dyke.” 

Children are prone to waste paper more than 
anything else: they are permitted to make 
large, careless figures in their arithmetic work, 
scribbling along at a breakneck pace, frequent- 
ly crushing a sheet and consigning it to the 
waste basket before half of one side is filled. 
They should be taught the beauty of small, 
neatly formed figures written in a tablet with- 
out removing the leaves. Banish the old reli- 
ance on a “scratch-book.” Teach children not 
to scratch and scribble; neat, thoughtful work 
saves time as well as paper, and the child who 
learns to save time is on the road to success 
—provided he intelligently uses the time he 
saves. Time is best saved by having a time for 
everything. Each child needs a study and prep- 
aration program fully as much as his teacher 
needs a recitation schedule; therefore, no mat- 
ter how busy she may be, the teacher should 
help to arrange such a program. 

Speaking of wasted time, did you ever think 
how many hours a week are wasted whittling 
pencils? How often during a day is the entire 
class kept waiting for someone to sharpen a 
pencil whose lead has broken just at the busiest 
time? Thrift says, “Either provide a pencil 
sharpener or interest your children in refill- 
able pencil.” If ordinary pencils are used, have 
each pupil keep several sharp ones ready. 
The boys’ refillable pencils should have clips 
and the girls’ ribbons or cords. Pencil boxes 
should be of pasteboard instead of wood, if one 
wishes to practice thrift in noise. Each pencil © 
box should contain a long piece of crayon, the 
private property of its user. We have no com- 
mon storehouse for our pencils and pens; why, 
then, a common chalk box? A thriftier plan is 
to make each pupil and the teacher the owner 
of his own piece for which he is responsible, 
just as for his own pencils. If he breaks it, the 
pieces are his to use; if he covers it with 
germs, they return unto their own. Individual 
ownership begets thoughtful property protec- 
tion, which is a most desirable characteristic. 

This idea of property protection can be en- 
larged to cover school furniture, playground 
equipment, trees, and parks, by explaining that 
those things are ours, since our taxes paid for 
them, and any injury to them decreases our 
wealth. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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¢ ¢ CANNOT find our letter of introduc- 
tion to the Gordons’ relatives,” I ex- 
claimed to Bob, turning my writing 
case upside down and shaking it 
vigorously. 

“Why are you so excited, Peg?” Beb re- 
turned. ‘‘We do not really need it. We can 
go to their house and tell them that Father’s 
paper sent him to the East, that Mother came 
along as illustrator, and that Peggy Bates 
aged twelve and Bob Bates aged fourteen 
were invited to join the party. Then we 
met homesick little Kitty 


4, Kittys Cousins @ 
xs Re becca Deming Moore ji) 
: “_ llustrated Mabe! Betsy hill 


cross the street and see what is happening?” 

We stepped off the veranda of our board- 
ing house, and saw advancing along the 
street an odd figure in bright orange trou- 
sers, and a short coat and a turban of the 
same color. He stopped in front of the 
house opposite and let down two wicker 
baskets slung on a pole over his shoulders, 
and went on playing weird, sweet music on 
his flute until a crowd collected. 

When he lifted the cover of one of the 
baskets and showed a huge cobra, I felt like 





Gordon in the Philippines 
and you and Mother took 
her home to Australia, and 
here we are in Benares, the 
sacred city of India.” 

“But, Bob,” I interrupted, 
“T do not know their ad- 
dress.” 

“But, Peggy,” Bob mim- 
icked, “you told me that 
their father had some posi- 
tion with the English gov- 
ernment. Father can sure- 
ly trace them.” 

“There is still another 

problem, Bob,” I objected. 
“It was very stupid of me, 
but I never even glanced at 
the envelope when Mrs. Gor- 
don slipped it into my writ- 
ing case at the last minute. 
Kitty always spoke of her 
relatives as Cousin Con- 
stance and Cousin Allan, 
and Aunt and Uncle, so I 
do not even know their last 
‘name.,” 
+ “Tt would have been so 
much fun to have had a girl 
and a boy of our own age for 
chums here,” I continued 
regretfully. “Constance and 
Allan would have told us 
ever sO many interesting 
things about the country, 
too.” 

“There is plenty to see 
with our own eyes,” an- 
swered Bob, “and there is 
much to hear. Listen to 
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running back to the house, but no one else 
seemed disturbed, so I tried to be calm. The 
snake-charmer emptied his baskets of the 
great coiling creatures and opened their 
mouths to show that their poisonous fangs 
had not been removed. Then as he began to 
play again, the snakes raised their heads, 
spread their hoods and swayed back and 
forth, following closely the notes of the 
music. 

After the snake-charmer had collected a 
cupful of silver coins and the crowd had 
scattered, we asked Mother 
to go to the bazaar with us, 
for I wanted to buy a birth- 
day gift for Kitty Gordon. 
As we joined the great 
throng in the narrow streets 
people of every complexion 
—white, brown, and yellow 
—jostled us. 

“They wear every color 
of the rainbow,” I declared. 
“Just look at those red, 
green, and orange turbans, 
and the white and pink and 
blue robes. Why do they 
dress in so many different 
ways?” 

“I .know,” volunteered 
Bob. “I read about India 
on the steamer to Calcutta. 
India was the battlefield of 
the East.” 

“Well, what has that to 
do with the way people 
dress?” I interrupted. 

“Be patient, and I will 
tell you what I read,” Bob 
retorted. “First the savage 
Aryan tribes lived here, 
then one nation after an- 
other came to conquer them 
—Greeks, Persians, Moham- 
medans. Next Europe be- 
came interested in India’s 
gold and jewels, and the 
Portuguese, Danes, Dutch, 
French, and English sent 
out colonists. Finally Eng- 
land took possession of thie 
whole country.” 

“Oh, thank you, Profes- 
sor Bates, for your interest- 
ing lecture,” I teased. “I 














that queer music. 
“Mother, may we go a- 


Hagli liked to ride on the Maharaja’s elephant as much as we did. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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JIMMYS NEW YEAR DREAM 


Jimmy had been so busy planning for New Year's Eve that he had 
a dream one night. This is what he saw. Read the story and then 
see if you can draw the pictures that go with it. 
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“see 
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On New Year's Eve, 


The bells 
ng Jong a 


in town 


nd loud 


With merry sound 





Then from 


. 
“eeeo” 


the air 
There came a whir 

Of giant wings 
That caused a stir. 


aor 


In the pilots seat 
Al youngster sat 


Al_ chubby 


tot 
Quite round and fat. 
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Seemed 


LEMOS 


Aind everybody 


to be 


All waiting ‘round 


or somebody. 


FT big blue aeroplane 
Came down, 
And circled just 


Albove th 


e ‘town. 





He cried, Good folks 
Both big and small, 
bring my 
To you a 


ac 
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The clocks in town 
Began to strike 

The hour of midnight 
Clear and bright. 


It landed in the new 
Town square 


A's people ‘flocked. 


From everywhere. 





Then all the folks 
Began to cheer 
“Here’s welcome to 


Our bright New Year" 
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i exe Fy OLLOWING the familiar plati- 
fell ve 1 tude of reasoning from the 
iS ‘| known to the unknown, one 
bs ‘| must ask what the little child 
fey [Fe who first starts to school knows 
isi | Bs about music. Let us think of 
fs “i! every possible contact of the 
ae ‘ey| average child and then base 
ae? “0)} the first lessons upon that 
foundation. 


In every small town, music is associated 
with the Sunday school, the movie, an occa- 
sional street band, and perhaps a park con- 
cert. In the home there is the mother’s lulla- 
by, and perhaps a piano, organ, violin, or other 
musical instrument upon which some member 
of the family performs. Dancing is also a 
common sight. 

The child, too, has had toys which produced 
sounds called “music,” though probably none 
but the child would so dignify the crude sounds 
of drum, xylophone, mouth organ, horn, and 
so on. From all of these the child gains no con- 
crete ideas. To him these various sounds are 
just “music.” He likes to beat the drum, and 
play the other sounding toys, and may say, 
“Hear the pretty music.” 

At six years of age he is ready for the 
thinking process in a school routine. His im- 
pression of the general term, music, must be- 
come specific, and he must talk about different 
kinds of musical sounds. It is not difficult, 
however, to get him into the proper channel. 
He finds the subject attractive and will soon 
surprise his family with what he notices about 
music. The mental process is technically, 
first, an observation; then a sustained observa- 
tion, which is concentration; then conversa- 
tion related to music. Or, as stated before, 
there is a definite impression followed by an 
exact expression. 

In a broad sense, all music may be divided 
into vocal and instrumental compositions. 
Songs are of chief interest to the primary 
group. The first songs that are played for 
them should have familar words, or words 
suited to the vocabulary and experience of 
childhood. Foremost are the songs based up- 
on Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Every primary collection should contain the 
following phonograph records (B is for Bruns- 
wick, C for Columbia, and V for Victor): 


17004 V—Mother Goose, No. 1, contains Little Bo- 
Peep; Little Jack Horner; Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star; Ride a Cock Horse; Hey Diddle Diddle. 


18076 V—The Crooked Man; Mother Hubbard; 
Sing a Song of Sixpence; and Pussy Cat are the 
best of the ten on this record. 


17776 V—Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey; Little Birdie; 
The Chicken; Blue Bird; and Tiddley-Winks. 


A3144 C—The Slumber Boat; Salute to the Flag; 
and The Owl. These familiar songs, by Jessie L. 
Gaynor, represent a new type of record in which the 
melody is played independently after the song is 
heard. This has the advantage of allowing the 
class to sing with the accompaniment. The children 
also learn the melody more easily. 

A3145 C—The Little Shoemaker; Evening; Sweet- 
Pea Ladies; Water-Lilies. These also are desirable 
Riley-Gaynor songs. 

A3143 C—The Wind; Shoemaker John; Indian Lul- 
laby; Waiting to Grow. 


17937 V—contains The Blacksmith; Song of Iron; 





Music Appreciation Lessons 
For Primary Grades 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, Educational Director, Minneapolis Symphony Orchesira 


Baby Dear; Bobby Shafto; and The Little Shoe- 
maker. 


17513 V—contains Old Chanticleer, The Cuckoo 
Clock, and others. 


The first step in presenting this type of song 
is to let the children discover the words for 
themselves. The teacher wonders (aloud) 
what the song is about, and tells the children 
that they may stand quietly when they have 
heard some of the words. At first not more 
than half of the class understands such close 
concentration, but the teacher patiently plays 
the record again, telling some child who is 
still sitting that he can listen just as well as 
the girl and boy next to him who are standing. 
After three or four repetitions every child has 
learned to think of what he hears, and when 
the second piece is played almost all of the 
children get the words the first time. The 
words may be recited by some child (or the 
class) and later all may sing softly with the 
record. It is not long before a number of 
songs are learned by rote. (In singing with 
the record, a soft tone is necessary in order to 
follow the singer, and, as we know, it is also 
most beautiful.) 

In the selection of records, the teacher will 
bear in mind that primary groups should not 
sing below the first line of the staff (E flat), 
and that imitation also calls for a light lyric 
soprano and distinct enunciation. All of the 
numbers suggested are in suitable compass 
and quality. Right here let me advise teach- 
ers not to use records in which the recording 
is made by the heavy voice of a man. At the 
first hearing (if the teacher has made no com- 
ment on the record) the child usually says, 
“What a funny man!” for it is the deep tone 
quality that makes the first impression rather 
than the words or tune. It would be criminal 
to allow small children to imitate this kind of 
singing. 

No one has contributed more genuine songs 
for little children than Jessie L. Gaynor. Of 
her large collection, “The Slumber Boat’ is 
immortal. Every child should learn it. Need- 
less to say children love its rhythm and melody 
and theught. The first step in its introduction 
is well made through visualization. The teach- 
er asks: “What is it that is far above us, high 
overhead? Yes, the sky. What is in the sky 
at night? Does the moon always look the 
same? Sometimes it is round and sometimes 
one sees only the edge of the round ball.” The 
teacher may draw the crescent moon; imagine 
it rocking in the sky like a boat; then imagine 
it is a baby’s boat. Slowly recite the words 
while the class repeats. Play the record while 
the class follows the words inaudibly (first 
stanza only). Then play merely the melody 
while the children softly sing. The rhythm 
may be gently marked by moving the lower 
arm or hand. 

On the same record is one of the best primary 
marching songs ever written, ‘Salute to the 
Flag.” With the flag before the class, recite 
the words, then listen to the spirited music; 
later sing with the record. Appoint some child 
who is weak in rhythm to march around the 
room to the accents, or to keep step with some 
child who is strong in rhythm. The song about 
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“The Owl” (on this record) calls for a picture 
and some discussion of the call and habits of 
this bird. 

Another type of song is the lullaby. This is 
often given at first for quiet listening and in in- 
strumental version. In the second and third 
grades the words may be easily added. There 
is a wealth of material in this class. The fol- 
lowing should be in every collection. 


A3095 C—contains Sleep, Baby, Sleep; Rock-a-bye, 
Baby; Mozart’s Lullaby; and Schubert’s Cradle Song. 


A3120 C—records Little Sandman and Lullaby, 
both by Brahms. : 


18440 V—has The Little Dustman and The Cradle 
Song of Brahms. 


866 V—is a red seal record of The Sandman, by 
Grant-Schaefer. It is an artistic treatment of the 
childlike subject, and very beautiful. It is a favorite 
in any collection for young and old. 
45302 V—is also an artistic rendering of the familiar 
Rock-a-bye Baby, much enjoyed in a listening lesson. 
Several records which contain simple de- 
scription are useful in primary grades for in- 
ducing concentration and for enlarging the 
vocabulary. Suggested are: 
35324 V—In a Clock Store. There is varied content 
in this number. The teacher can easily lead the 


class into an imaginary clock store and find many 
kinds of clocks. Children like to hear the cuckoo 


ciock, the large one which plays a chiming tune, and - 


the one which runs down and must be wound up 
again by the boy who keeps the store. The children 
also enjoy counting the strokes of different clocks 
as the hours are struck. The boy whistles as he 
tends the store, which gives a happy impression, 
and the different melodies and rhythms in the 
number make it desirable. 


18598 V—Of a Tailor and a Bear, has a fine con- 
trast in the pretty tune played by the tailor, and the 
growls of the bear. Here again the ingenious teach- 
er can lead the class into the state of imagining a 
story to relate to the music. 


16001 V—tTeddy Bears’ Picniv, is a bit heavy, but 
with the use of a fine needle it makes a good number 
for the first and second grades. 


A3103 C—contains Trumpeter and Drummer; The 
Top; and The Doll’s Cradle Song. These are more 
artistic than the purely descriptive pieces and are 
better understood after the first grade. 


A3128 C—has four other artistic pieces of descrip- 
tive character: The Wild Rider; Knight of the Hob- 
vcd — The Huntsmen; and a March by Hol- 
aender. 


A38091 C—March of the Little Lead Soldiers. 


18853 V—March of the Tin Soldiers, and 55054 V, 
March of the Toys, are of the same amusing nature. 

Somewhat descriptive in character are the 
records which reproduce songs and calls of 
our native birds. Two excellent records in 
this class are: A3118 C and 17735 V. While 
these may be used with results in the third 
grade, they are good for all succeeding grades 
and every school is benefited by their posses- 
sion. Teachers will use pictures of the birds 
and also have the names written on the black- 
board as the various calls are heard. 

Among instrumental compositions the young 
mind will grasp easily those which have short 
well-balanced phrases, well-defined rhythms, 
and positive character. Melody does not ap- 
peal as readily as rhythms, tempos, and 
moods. In this class are marches, dances, 
hymns, and lullabies. ° 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the fifth of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 


This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
) means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 


son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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V. A Girl Scout is Courteous 


This means that it is not enough for women to be helpful in this world: they must do it pleasantly. 
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A Type-Study of Benjamin Franklin © 


By HATTIE RAINEY 


Southeastern State Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma 


I, AIM: 

To give children the essential facts in the 
life of Benjamin Franklin, and an ap- 
preciation of his life and his accomplish- 
ments. 


II. TYPE: 
Virtue—Honor. 
To encourage the children to emulate the 
life of this great man. 


III. MATERIAL: 
Sketches, maps, and pictures. 


IV. REFERENCES: 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Builders of Our Country (G. V. South- 
worth). 

True Story of Benjamin Franklin (E. S. 
Brooks). 

Benjamin Franklin (P. E. More). 

Our Country’s Leaders (Walter Lefferts). 

Benjamin Franklin (G. P. Upton). 


V. SUBJECT MATTER AND METHOD: 
Let pupils name several great men they 
have studied in history. 
Tell the story as a whole to give necessary 
information. 
1. Biographical. 
2. Historical. 
3. Geographical. 
4. Scientific. 
Sketch map on board as the story is told 
and locate cities to which Franklin 


traveled and routes taken. Have pic- 
ture or sketch of his birthplace on the 
board. 

VI. Facts: 


His birthplace. 

His boyhood. 

Running away from home. 

His first day in Philadelphia. 

His first London experience. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

Deputy Postmaster-General of the Colo- 
nies. 

Lightning rod and electricity. 
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Franklin’s Arrival in Philadelphia 


Founding of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The first circulating library. 

His inventions. = 

Franklin’s part in the Revolution. 





A French Medallion of Franklin 


Teaching Outline 
I. FRANKLIN AS A BOY 


Boyhood and birth- 
place. 


Family of seventeen and 
he the youngest son. 
His father a_ tallow 
chandler. 
Schooling. 


Books Franklin read. 


His whistle. 


Building a wharf. 


Running 
home. 


First day in Philadel- 
phia, 


away from 


Show picture of Frank- 
lin’s birthplace. 


How many have read 
the books he liked best? 
What study is difficult 
for ‘you? How. did 
Franklin overcome diffi- 
culties? 


How did he get his first 
toy? 


His father’s attitude? 


What Benjamin learned 
about leaving home. 


What would you do in 
a strange city without 
food or money? 


II. FRANKLIN AS A CITIZEN 


Important things he did 
in Philadelphia. 


Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac. 


Deputy Postmaster- 
General of Colonies. 


Kite and lightning. 


University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


First 
brary. 


circulating _li- 


Street paving. 
Lighting. 
Fire companies. 


Locate the city and get 
an idea of its size then 
and at present. Some- 
thing of its historical 
importance. Teacher 
may take pupils to visit 
a modern printing shop. 


How many have read 
an almanac? What 
sayings do you: like 
best? Let pupils mem- 
orize sayings. 


Meaning, location and 
discoveries of the colo- 
nies, 


Present uses of elec- 
tricity. How we did 
without it. 


Philadelphia in-stitu- 
tions. 


Advantages of libraries. 


What do you consider 
Franklin’s greatest con- 
tribution to our safety 
and comfort? 


The number of lessons, assignments, and 
comparisons should be made to fit the pupils. 


You may use a reproduction of the lesson in 
part, or as a whole: (a) Oral; (b) Written; 


(c) Illustrative drawing; (d) Dramatization. 


A Summary 


In the early part of the eighteenth century 
when Boston was a little town, there lived just 
opposite the old South Church’ a good soap 
barter and candle maker named Josiah Frank- 
lin. He had seven daughters and ten sons. 
Benjamin, the youngest of his sons, was born 
in Boston, January 17, 1706. When a small 
boy he assisted his father by cutting wicks 
for the candles and filling the molds. He 
learned the printer’s trade, but disagreeing 
with his brother for whom he worked, he went 
to Philadelphia where he later became an 
editor. He invented among other things the 
lightning-rod and the Franklin stove. Frank- 
lin was sent to England and to France to repre- 
sent our government. He was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


Incidents of His Life 


WHISTLE STORY. 

When Franklin was seven years old, some of 
his friends filled his pockets with pennies. 
Benjamin went to a shop where they sold toys 
for children. He was charmed with the sound 
of a whistle. He gave all the money he had 
for the whistle. When Benjamin went home, 
he went whistling all over the house. He was 
pleased, but the rest of the family were dis- 
turbed by the noise. Benjamin’s brothers and 


sisters and cousins told him he had paid four 





First Town Hall and County Court House, Philadelphia 
times as much as the whistle was worth. They 


laughed at him so much that he cried and did 
not have any pleasure in his whistle. 


WHARF STORY. 


One of Benjamin’s favorite playgrounds was 
at the edge of a salt marsh where at high tide 
he could fish for minnows. Running about the 
banks, the boys had tramped the place into a 
quagmire. The mud was so deep that it spoil- 
ed their fun. What could they do? Benjamin 
was ready with a scheme. A new house was 
being built near by. Stones had been piled 
for use. The boys thought it would be fun to 
build a wharf out of these stones. That night 
after the workmen had left the new house, 
Benjamin and his friends met there and began 
to move the stones. It took two or three boys 
to carry the largest ones. They worked as 
hard as they could until they got all of them 
moved and their wharf built. When the work- 
men returned the next morning, they were 
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vewy much surprised. Not a stone was left. 
A gearch was made. The little wharf was soon 
discovered and word was sent to the fathers 
of the boys. Benjamin afterward said: ‘“Sev- 
eral of us were corrected by our fathers; and 
though I pleaded the usefulness of the work, 
mine convinced me that nothing was useful 
which was not honest.” 


A LOVER OF READING. 

Benjamin was fond of reading. When a 
little boy he saved all of his money to buy 
books. His first collection of John Bunyan’s 
works was in separate volumes, which he after- 
wards sold to enable him to buy Robert Bur- 
ton’s Historical Collection. They were small, 
cheap books, forty or fifty in all. His father’s 
library did not have many suitable books for 
Benjamin to read. He read Plutarch’s Lives 
which he liked very much. Another book 
called Essays to 
Do Good possibly 
influenced him 
in the main 
events of his 


Almanack life. Benjamin 


For the Year of Chrift often sat up 


reading the 
I 7 3 3, 


greater part of 

the night, when 
Being the Firft after LEAP YEAR: 
And makes firce the Creation Years 


a book had been 
borrowed in the 
By the Account of the Eaftern Greeks 241] EVening and was 
By the Latin Church, when Qent. 7 6932 to be returned 





Poor Richard, 1733. 
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fifteen years of 
age he read a 











7 PHILADELPHIA: whom he was 
sinted and fo . IN, s 

Prating Office near the Mean - working at p the 

Tke Third Impreffion. time, was single 


and did not keep 
house, but board- 
ed himself and 
his apprentices in another family. Benjamin 
refused to eat meat and learned how to pre- 
pare a few dishes, in order that he might save 
part of the money which he had been paying 
for board and use it to buy books. After a 
light meal, often a biscuit or a slice of bread, 
a handful of raisins or a tart and a glass of 
water, he had the rest of his noon hour for 
study. He claimed that temperance in eating 
allowed him to think clearly. 


RUNNING AWAY FROM HOME. 

Franklin was only seventeen when, because 
of his brother’s cruelty, he sold his books and 
took a boat for New York without saying good- 
by to his parents. He afterwards said that 
leaving home in this way was a great mis- 
take. 


His Sorry PuicHt. § 
No one in New York wanted a printer. 
Benjamin took a boat for New Jersey, on 
his way to Philadelphia. His ship was 
caught in a storm, and the passengers 
were wet and hungry , 
when they landed. Frank- 
lin walked across the 
state to Burlington. He 
Walked nearly three days 
In rain and on. muddy 
reads. He looked like a 
runaway servant and was 
very tired and homesick. 
He took a boat down the 
Delaware River and 
reached Philadelphia on 
Sunday morning, landing 
at the foot of Market 
Street. He was so hun- 
gry that he thought more 


Facsimile of the Title Page of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” 


A Printing Press of Franklin’s Day 


of getting something to eat than of dressing 
up.for Sunday. 


His First DAY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

‘His pockets stuffed with soiled shirts and 
stockings, and a roll of bread under each arm 
and one in his hand, Franklin walked up Mar- 
ket Street, and passed the home of his future 
wife, Deborah Read. She 
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excited by news of an experiment made by 
Benjamin Franklin. He had made electricity 
by using glass tubes, and he ‘had seen the 
lightning flash in the storm clouds. He wanted 
to prove that lightning and electricity are the 
same. He made a kite out of silk to which he 
fastened a small iron rod. Then he tied a 
hempen string to the kite and 
the rod. To the lower end of 





laughed at him, and she would . 
have laughed more if some- * 
one had said: “There goes 
the\boy who will some day be- 
come your husband and the 
greatest man in Philadelphia.” 


Goop BooKsS AND Goop 
COMPANY. 


Franklin found work in a 
printing shop, saved his 
money and bought books to 
study. He got acquainted 
with other young people who 
loved books and with whom he 
often spent his evenings. To 
the surprise of Franklin. and 
his brother printers, one day 
Sir William Keith, the gov- 
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the string he tied a silk cord 
to protect his hand from elec- 
tricity. On the string he tied 
a key. One day during a 
storm Franklin sent his kite 
high up among the clouds. 
Soon the loose fibers on the 
hempen string moved. Frank- 
lin placed his knuckles close 
to the key and sparks came 
flying to his hand. When the 
news of his experiment was 
published, some very wise 
men smiled; others said it was 
a trick. The great universi- 
ties of Oxford and Edinburgh 
gave him the doctor’s degree. 
He was now one of the most 
famous Americans. 











ernor of Pennsylvania, call- 
ed at the shop to see Frank- 
lin. The governor, who was 
dissatisfied with Philadelphia printers, prom- 
ised to send him to England to buy a printing 
press. The governor promised to pay his ex- 
penses and Benjamin took ship for England. 
IN LONDON. 

The governor failed to give him letters of 
introduction and so Franklin found himself a 
stranger in what was then the largest city in 
the world. He went bravely to work in a 
printing shop where he set a good example to 
his. beer-drinking friends by drinking only 
water. He was stronger and did more work 
and did it better than any of them. 


RETURNS TO PHILADELPHIA. 


The next year a Philadelphia merchant per- 
suaded Franklin to return to America to be- 
come his clerk. In a few years he went to 
work again at his old trade and in a short 
time became the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. Franklin had already married Miss 
Read, the young lady who had laughed at him 
on his first day in Philadelphia. 


Poor RICHARD. 


Who has not heard of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac? Franklin printed it. The people liked 
it so well that he printed 10,000 copies. Here 
are some of the quaint and true sayings it con- 
tained: “A word to. the wise is sufficient”; 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise”; “God helps those 
who help themselves.” Franklin and his young 
wife kept these sayings faithfully. 


HE THE FRANKLIN STOVE. 


Franklin improved the heating of 
houses by inventing the “Franklin 
stove.” He refused to take out a 
patent on it and thus make himself 
rich at other people’s expense. 


DEPUTY POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Franklin was made 
Deputy Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for all the colonies, 
by the king of England. 
He surprised the people 
by declaring that the mail 
should be carried from 
Philadelphia to Boston 
every week. He was Dep- 
uty Postmaster-General 
for twenty years. 

Proves LIGHTNING AND 

ELECTRICITY THE SAME. 


All the wise men in 
England and France were 











Franklin’s Birthplace in Boston 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Franklin was a lover of 
learning. He could not be satisfied to think 
that Pennsylvania had no college. In 1749 he 
succeeded in founding an academy. This was 
the beginning of what is now the University 
of Pennsylvania. It was through his efforts 
also that Philadelphia started the first public 
library in America, a hospital, and other in- 
stitutions. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


The people of Pennsylvania had come to 
think that nothing could succeed without Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s good sense behind it. He 
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Franklin’s Handwriting 


had the streets paved, cleaned and lighted. He 
invented street lights that did not smoke as 
those in London did. He formed the first fire 
department in any American town. 


LIGHTNING Rop. 

His next important invention was the light- 
ning rod. It was a simple device of his to pro- 
tect houses from lightning by conducting the 
electricity into the ground. 


FRANKLIN’S PART IN THE REVOLUTION. 

England and her colonies were beginning to 
quarrel. What wiser man could be sent to Eng- 
land to defend the colonies by tongue and pen 
than Benjamin Franklin? He had made 
friends for America among the great men of 
England. When the Stamp Act was passed the 
members of Parliament asked him many ques- 
tions about the effect of the Stamp Act on 
America. He wrote letters to great men in 
England explaining how this law was injuri- 
ous to America. For eight years, while Amer- 
ica was opposing the tax on tea, Franklin was 

(Continued on page 85) 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


HEIDI AND HER GOATS—By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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This poster illustrates the popular story of 
the little Swiss girl, Heidi. Black-haired 
Heidi wears a white slip with a gay red 
bodice. Her goats are cream and brown 
with darker horns and hoofs. One has a 
spot of black and one wears a black collar 
with a copper bell. Outline heavily after 
painting and mount as shown, using a strip 
of blue oatmeal wall paper 36” x 15”. The 
lower part is green, 36” x 4”, with the up- 
per edge torn irregularly. 








Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER. 


BY JOHN-T- LEMOS 


See directions at the bottom of page. 








Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Teaching Good Citizenship 
By Inez N. Opheim 


i our village of three thousand there is a class 
of people who are clannish. Nothing can be 
said against them except that they are unwilling 
to work together for the benefit of the whole; they 
lack a civic spirit. In order to help train the 
younger generation I devised the plan of making 
our room, the fourth grade, a city with rulers 
governing it. 

The first question was, “What shall we name 
our city?” The second day of school I asked my 
pupils if they wished to be happy this year. I 
then asked them if they wished to make me happy. 
Of course, the answer, “Yes,” was given to both 
questions. I explained that I wanted to help make 
them happy. As this was a mutual feeling we de- 
cided to call our room “Happyville.” 

The name of each child in the room was then 
written on the blackboard with yellow chalk under 
the title “Citizens of Happyville.” It remained to 
be seen which were the good citizens and which the 
poor. 

Our next problem was to learn what it means to 
be a good citizen. Respect for others, and in parti- 
cular respect for the property of others, was a 
point which we emphasized. We also learned that 
citizens have freedom to do as they please and to 
pursue happiness in so far as they do not interfere 
with the rights of others. 

How were these rules to be applied to a school- 
room? We decided that if we showed true respect 
for others we would be polite to them. This made 
it necessary that we learn the everyday rules of 
etiquette which the children so needed. The chil- 
dren began to be more careful about borrowed 
books and pencils. Whispering, in a great meas- 
ure, was eliminated because the children began to 
realize that when they whispered they were inter- 
fering with the rights of others. 

I permitted them to go to the pencil sharpener 
if absolutely necessary without asking permission. 
This privilege, however, had to be withdrawn be- 
cause some abused it. Thus they learned that 
privileges to citizens are not permanent if abused. 
We regarded punctuality as a trait of a good citi- 
zen. This meant having required work completed 
at a fixed time as well as being at school on time. 

Beautifying “Happyville” took the form of keep- 
ing desks clean. The children also brought pic- 
tures and plants that aided in making the room 
attractive. 

At the close of school each afternoon a star was 
marked with chalk after the name of each child 
who had been a good citizen for the day. Being a 
good citizen meant that the behavior must have 
been good (of course, not necessarily perfect), the 
pupil must have been at school on time, must have 
handed in his work on time, and must have received 
100% in spelling. I think spelling is a subject that 
can be made perfect and so I require 100%. The 
other studies, of course, cannot be expected to be 
perfect. When the child has five chalk stars, a 


gold star is put in their place. In order that in- 
terest shall not be lost I have set the goal at fifteen 
gold stars. There is keen competition to see who 
is going to have the greatest number of stars. To 
the child the stars and the knowledge that he is a 
good citizen are sufficient reward. 

The results, from the teacher’s standpoint, are 
far-reaching. The school work which I have ob- 
tained from the pupils has been better and has 
been done in an enthusiastic and happy frame of 
mind. I think the children understand that work 
is easier if you like it and if it is performed in 
a pleasant environment. : 

“Pardon me” are two words which are said with 
an easy grace. The children are laying a social 
foundation which will make life more pleasant and 
more kind to them when they are ready to go out 
into the world. 

Last, but by no means least, is the unconscious 
pride that the children have in their work. I see 
this demonstrated when a pupil from another room 
comes into our room and inquires what “Citizens 
of Happyville” means. I have heard one of our 
dear citizens explain all about it. The pride that 
is put into the voice, the unconscious emphasis of 
“our room,” and the fact that the underlying mo- 
tive is so clearly understood, make me think that 
I have succeeded to a certain extent in helping the 
children feel that a “life together” is the happiest 
kind of life. 


Motivated Letter Writing 
By Gertrude Brown 


D° children enjoy writing letters? It all de 
pends upon the destination of their letters. If 
they are to be graded, grades carefully recorded in 
the teacher’s notebook, and letters then tossed into 
the wastebasket or returned to the children to be 
kept, I should say that it was not a highly enjoy- 
able thing from the children’s viewpoint. But if 
they are really to be mailed—and better than that, 
to be answered—then there is all the difference in 


_the world in the children’s enthusiasm in tackling 


the project. Children, under these conditions, love 
to write letters and will work with infinite pa- 
tience to learn the correct forms and prepare let 
ters worthy of being sent away. 

In our Training School (Kansas State Normal) 
only real letters are written. We began over five 
years ago to correspond with some children of 
similar grades in Ottawa, Kansas. Great pleasure 
and profit have been derived from this correspond- 
ence, We write all about our school activities and 
our correspondents write us about theirs. 

We had so many things to tell in our last letters 
that the children decided to distribute the topics 
so that when the letters were read aloud in Ottawa, 
there would not be much repetition. Each item 
was used as the basis for a paragraph. Several 
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JANUARY PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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days were spent on careful planning and prepara- 
tion for we wanted our letters “to be worth the 
postage” as one child expressed it. 

It is always a joyous occasion when I am able 
to say to the children, “I have a package of Ottawa 
letters for you.” This remark arouses as much 
interest now as it did when I announced the first 
letters over five years ago. ; 

Most of the children are still corresponding with 
the same children with whom they started when 
the correspondence began. They exchange Christ- 
mas presents, valentines, and even photographs, 
and are getting well acquainted with their little 
Ottawa friends. 

Another instance of our motivated letter writing 
was the writing of letters to Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
It came about in this fashion: The sixth grade 
read from their reader the selection from “Chroni- 
cles of Rebecca” entitled “The Flag Raising at 
Riverboro.” They enjoyed it so much that they 
wanted to turn it into a play. This they did and 
worked diligently at it, adding parts for the boys 
in the class, as practically all the parts were for 
girls, changing here and there, and slowly perfect- 
ing their play. 

The children gave the play at our general assem- 
bly and as the Lyon County Fair was then in ses- 
sion and the Normal School wanted to be repre- 
sented in several performances, the children were 
invited to give their little play in a big tent on the 
fair grounds. That was the final reward of their 
hard work. How they did enjoy it! 

The play was then published in The Searchlight, 
the little magazine of the department. When the 
children finally saw it in printed form, the natura! 
thing that followed was a desire to send it to Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, who had written their story and 
thus made their wonderful play possible. This led 
to a letter-writing contest in which the interest did 
not once wane. It was decided to send the ten best 
letters to Mrs. Wiggin, so every one threw himself 
into the work. 

The pupils waited, none too patiently, for the an- 
swer which finally came. Mrs. Wiggin had been 
quite ill when the letters and The Searchlight ar- 
rived. Her secretary wrote that she enjoyed them 
greatly and had read every word of 
the letters and the magazine, too. 
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confronts not only the beginner but the experienced 
teacher as well. Why? 

Many teachers are not living up to the rules of 
the game, or in other words too many teachers are 
expecting to receive what they themselves refuse 
to give. . They enter their classrooms expecting 
trouble and in many cases planning the punishment 
ahead of time. They carry with them the wrong 
attitude and then wonder why they are always 
having difficulty with Bobbie or Mary. 

May I take-you back to the days-of ’06 when. I 
began .to teach in a little red schoolhouse? This 
particular school, at that time having thirty-five 
pupils ranging anywhere from five to twenty years 
of age, had been the problem of the district for a 
long time. Many splendid teachers had failed to 
understand the pupils. When I was given the 
school the patrons felt that it would only be a 
question of a month or two before I would follow 
in the footsteps of those who had preceded me. 
But because young life at seventeen is full of cour- 
age, ambition, and a fighting spirit to carry on to 
victory the task assigned, I jumped at the chance. 
Then, too, I had the comfort of knowing that the 
directors were back of me. Did they not kindly 
assure me that all I needed to do was to “report” 
the “unruly” boys and they would “fire” them? Do 
you wonder that with such ammunition I was un- 
afraid? 

As the opening day drew nearer I thought more 
and more of the “bigness” of my job and full well 
I knew that I would either sink or. swim. I de- 
cided to swim and have been swimming ever since 
as far as the unruly school is concerned. 

Deep down in my heart was the love of children 
and an abiding sympathy for the unruly youngster. 
I felt somehow or other that the one way to solve 
the problem of Schoolhouse No. 1 was to learn 
to understand and to appreciate the students’ side 
of the game. That to me seemed to solve the 
problem. 

The solution, boiled down, is simply this: I did 
not expect from my pupils what I myself was not 
willing to give. I always expected their best and 
I always gave my best. Each day I went into my 
classroom with a joyous spirit, an anxious heart 
willing to understand, and a cheerful attitude. I 
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expected the same in return. Oh, it was not easy. 
There were times when slamming of books, stamp- 
ing of feet, and all sorts of pranks were my only 
reward; but with the conquering spirit of my an- 
cestors I realized that it was but the testing time, 
the seed time, and soon would come the growth and 
then the blossoms. It came, too, and I felt some- 
what like a conquering hero bedecked with medals 
of honor when the county superintendent made his 
annual visit and asked with keen interest, “What 
miracle: has happened?” 

It was not a miracle. It was simply the teach- 
er’s undying desire to understand each girl and 
boy, her cheerful, optimistic attitude and the fact 
that she always expected the best from her pupils 
and gave her best in return. 

Understanding, attitude, and “the best” have 
been key words that have transformed many so 
called unruly schoolrooms into rooms where happi- 
ness, cheer, and merry good will reign supreme. 


The Use of Souvenir Post Cards 
in Geography 
By Elizabeth King Cowgill 


NE of the simplest and most interesting de- 

vices in the teaching of geography is the use 
of a collection of souvenir post cards covering a 
varied and increasing number of subjects. 

Our first pictures were views of all the State 
Capitol buildings. These views were filed in an 
ordinary cardboard shoe box, but as the collection 
grew from year to year it was placed in a long, 
narrow oak filing case which was made in the 
manual training department by the seventh- and 
eighth-grade boys. 

Blank cards the size of the scenic cards were 
secured from a printing office and notes were 
written on these to accompany the pictures. Guide 
cards, standing about half an inch above the others, 
have been introduced from time to time. These 
are labeled “Atlantic States,” “Gulf States,’ “Mid- 
dle West,” and so on. For a while, the headings 
“Cities,” “Mountains,” and “Rivers,” were used, 
but recently the class has grouped all the cards 
according to states, including under 
the name of a particular state every 








Oh, how proud the children were of 
that letter! They felt almost fa- 
mous themselves. 

We always write letters of invita- 
tion to our programs and parties. 
We write letters to various people on 
the campus when we wish their help 
or cooperation in some of our proj- 
ects, but never once do we write let- 
ters that are not about something 
real and that do not demand an- 
swers. Even on our invitations we 
are very fond of “R. S. V. P.” for it 
means that we shall receive an ac- 
ceptance or possibly a regret. We 
are not concerned as to which it is, 
as long as the answer arrives! 

Do children enjoy letter writing? 
Immensely, if there is a genuine mo- 
tive back of it. No amount of hard 
work is too much for them in the 
preparation of a letter worthy of 
being sent. They are even eager to 
have drill on letter headings, con- 
clusions, and addresses, for these 
are things that they realize they 
must know in order to complete 
their work. We are all willing to 
do anything, you know, in order to 
reach a goal we greatly desire. 


Overcoming an Obstacle 
By Puera B. Robison 


HEN I hear or read about an 
unruly school my heart goes 
out to both the teacher and pupils. 
Discipline for generations back and 
probably for generations to come 


sew on their dolls. 
two weeks we made “Raggedy Ann” dolls. 


“RAGGEDY ANN” DOLLS 


By KATHLEEN ASP 


NE of my third-grade pupils brought the book “Raggedy Ann” to school 
and asked me to read it to the children. 
boys asked if they might make a “Raggedy Ann” doll. 
represent “Raggedy Ann” from the picture on the front of the book and 
from this the children made their dolls. 
The doll when completed is about twelve inches long. The body is made 
first; then the legs are stuffed and sewed on to the body; the shoe button 
eyes are added; the yarn hair is sewed on; and the face painted. 
child cut his doll’s dress and apron and sewed them by hand. 
Our rule was that all school work must be finished before the pupils could 
The school work showed much advancement during the 
Later we made “Raggedy Andy,” 


Ann’s brother, in the form of a jumping jack. For composition work, each 
child wrote a story of “Raggedy Ann.” 


After the book was read the 
I cut a pattern to 


picture of whatever nature—fac- 
tories, agricultural products, na- 
tural scenery, and even noted per- 
sonages whose pictures were clipped 
from magazines and mounted on 
blank cards. On the reverse side of 
these cards, the children made bio- 
graphical notes of the life and 
achievements of these present-day 
men and women. 
Last year, the 


class collected 


Each views of interesting localities for an 
imaginary “Seeing America” trip. 
Since all cards and data secured 


from outside research become a part 
of the permanent file, each new 
class in geography derives benefit 
from the efforts of those who have 
gone before, and is made to feel a 
responsibility toward the collection. 
‘The plan has enlivened the study 
of geography more than any other 
experiment that I have ever tried. 


Making the Dictionary a Vital 
Part of School Work 
By Dorothy C. Peterson 


HE correct use of the dictionary 

should be taught as early as the 
fifth grade. The burden of teaching 
the various school subjects can be 
greatly diminished by the use of the 
dictionary, as it offers valuable as- 
sistance in many branches of work. 
Frequently information regarding 
spelling, syllabication, definition, or 
pronunciation that the teacher fur- 

(Continued from page 86) 




















has been and is the big obstacle that 
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Practical Hints for Home Sewing 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Indusirial Primary Reader” and “When Moiher Lets Us Make Gifts” 


PATCHES 
~|ARMENTS should, if possible, 
3) be mended before they are 
laundered. The patch should 
be of the same material as the 
garment. Wash fabrics should 
be shrunk before they are used 
for patches. If the thin spot 
has a great strain use a hem- 
med patch; if not, use an over- 

hand patch. 
For a hemmed patch, plan and then cut a 
rectangle of cloth large enough to extend be- 

















yond the thin part, allowing enough cloth for . 


4, inch fold on each edge. Match designs and 
keep warp threads of garment and patch par- 
allel. On wrong side of garment place middle 
of patch over middle of hole. Baste along the 
Y, inch folded edges of patch; hem. Turn 
garment to right side; trim edges of hole 
straight; cut 44 inch diagonal slit at each cor- 
ner. Make % inch fold on each edge of hole; 
baste folded edge to patch; hem; remove bast- 
ings. Press woolen cloth on the wrong side, 
using a damp cloth. 

To make an overhand patch cut % inch 
diagonals at corners of hole, after the edges 
are evenly trimmed; turn to wrong side all 
edges %4 inch; baste. Cut a piece of cloth for 
patch the size of the hole, allowing %4 inch 
extra on each edge for a fold. Turn the 4 
inch fold on each edge of patch and baste. Be 
sure to match designs and keep warp threads 
parallel. Baste, then overhand the folded 
edges of hole to the folded edges of patch 
Turn to wrong side; cut a tiny triangle from 
each corner of patch fold; overhand each edge 
of patch and each edge of hole separately. 
(See illustrations.) 


DARNING 

Practice darning worn or torn stockings and 
other garments. 

Darn on right side, using running stitch. 
Let thread pass over one edge and under the 
opposite edge. This reverses the stitches of 
the adjacent rows. Keep the thread loose at 
turn. Sometimes one can use ravelings of new 
material for a darn. Do not make knots in the 
darning thread. Allow the running stitches 
to extend over any thin spots around the hole. 
If the material has a great strain or if the 


edges of tear are deeply raveled, it is best to 
place a piece of the material under the tear 
and darn the garment to it. 

When caught on a nail or sharp edge a gar- 
ment shows both warp and woof threads bro- 
ken at the corner of tear. This necessitates 
double darning. Replace the warp threads 
first, then weave in the woof with the over-and- 
under or running stitch. Always cut thread; 
never break it. 

For heavy stockings use two strands of the 
4-strand darning-cotton; for fine stockings use 
only one strand. Begin far enough from hole 
to weave the first few rows over thin spots. 
Leave a loop in thread at each end. (See illus- 
tration.) Much labor will be saved by always 
darning a thin spot in a stocking as soon as it 
appears instead of waiting until a hole has 
been worn in the stocking. 


° BuTTONS, Hooks, AND EYES 


The drawings show how to sew on buttons, 
hooks, and eyes. To sew a four-hole button, 
use a double thread with a tight, firm knot. 
Make a stitch on the right side. The button 
will cover the knot. The stitches form an X 
on the right side and a square on the reverse 
side. Keep a pin under the stitches as you sew. 
When holes are filled, remove pin; raise but- 
ton from garment; wind thread around the 
stitches to “stem” them, fastening the thread 
on the wrong side. 

Two-hole buttons should be. sewed so that 
stitches are at right angles to the edge of 
cloth. Buttons with a long shank may be 
pushed through an eyelet to the wrong side 
and a tape run through the shank, fastening 
the tape with over-and-over stitches close to 
the shank. 

Blind loops are often used with hooks in- 
stead of metal eyes. Make a loop about %4 inch 
long; use same holes adding three more 
strands. Cover this four-strand loop with 
buttonhole or blanket stitch. Draw the needle 
toward you as you cover the loop, as this brings 
the purl at the outer edge of the loop. (See 
drawing.) 


PLACKETS 
A placket is a slit, which enables one to put 
on and remove a garment. There are several 
forms of plackets. On undergarments one 


may use a hemmed placket. Cut a slit the de- 
sired length; on one side make a %4 inch hem, 
and let it run to a point at the bottom of the 
placket. On the opposite side use a % inch 
hem, running it full length. Lay the wide hem 
over the narrow hem. Finish with two rows 
of backstitching across the bottom and through 
both hems; fasten thread securely. 

The continuous or faced and bound placket 
was described in the sewing project for the 
June 1924 issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. 


SEWING ON LACE 


In measuring lace allow one and one-half 
times the length of a straight edge and extra 
for any corners; gather by pulling one of the 
top threads. Pin center of lace to center of 
edge on which it is to be sewed; overhand with 
short stitches. Hold lace toward you and cloth 
against forefinger as you sew. If lace is sewed 
to a French hem overhand it to the double 
fold. 

Spend several lesson periods studying ma- 
chine-made laces—kinds, prices, qualities, de- 
signs, edges, and so on. Discuss the laces most 
appropriate for various fabrics. Which laces 
are often duplicated in crochet? Arrange a 
page of lace samples, with notes, in your sew- 
ing book. Write papers about “Needles,” 
“Threads,” and “Laces.” 

Lace may be sewed to garments with a ma- 
chine. Turn the goods for the hem; crease 
firmly; unfold. Sew edge of lace on this 
crease, then turn up hem again; baste and 
stitch it. 

Lace and embroidered corners may be mi- 
tered. (See illustration.) The sketches show 
the method of mitering the corner of a deep 
hem. 


FRENCH HEM 
Turn over narrow hem % inch to right side 
and baste. Fold hem back to wrong side and 
crease firmly; baste. Overhand along crease, 
running needle through the creased cloth and 
the fold of the hem, making small stitches 
close together. 
Napkins, tablecloths, and sometimes towels 
are finished with a French hem. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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PATCH — D SHOWS STRIPES MATCHED 


E RIGHT SIDE OVERHAND PATCH ‘ 
F WRONG SIDE OVERHAND PATCH 








A,B,C,D- FOUR STEPS IN MAKING HEMMED 
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“Mr Dick and His Wordfairies — The Adjectives 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


mem ON’T you hope that Mr. Dick 
will come for us promptly to- 
night? I want to see what the 
maidservants to the Nouns are 
, like,” said my little sister to 
“me as we waited to begin our 
Cath adventure in the land of the 
= Wordfairies. 

“Which of the Fairies do you like best, 
Brother ?” 
“Tt is easy enough to answer that,” I re- 
plied. “I like the Wordfairies that are in 
the circus—clown, ringmaster, acrobats; 
and the baseball nouns, too—bat, diamond, 
ball, and base.” 

“Oh, I do not care so much for those as 
I do for the jewels. They are so pretty with 
rubies, diamonds, pearls, and emeralds in 
their hair,” my little sister replied. 

“Tt is fun to watch the Pronouns as they 
fly around. I did not realize how much work 
they have to do. It is almost like being a 
servant to be a Pronoun 
fairy. Hello! Here is Mr. 
Dick.” 

“Yes, here I am again 
and a little late, so we must 
hurry.” 

The door of Study opened 
more easily this time and 
Mr. Dick rushed us along 
so fast that we seemed to 
be fairly flying. There was 
no time to look at the Nouns 
or Pronouns, who seemed 
like friends now. We stop- 
ped only when we arrived 
at a wide archway which 
we found between the City 
of Nouns and the quarters 
set aside for the maids who 
wait on the Nouns and 
sometimes on the Pronouns, 
too. Just inside the arch- 
Way we saw coming toward 
us three tiny fairies. The 
two in front were almost 
exactly alike, but the one be- 
hind was larger, and each 
had on a cap and apron. 

“Do see how much like 
each other these two in 
front are!” said Annie 
Louise. 

“They are twins,” said 
our guide. “Notice that 
one is a little larger than 
the other. The little one is 
called A and the other twin 
is An; the third fairy is 
The.” 

“The twins are so pretty 
that I think they must be 
good, sweet little fairies,” 


























look,” replied Mr. Dick. ‘At times they 
can be very disagreeable.” 

“What is the matter with the twins?” I 
asked. 

“You know what I mean by the vowels, 
a, e, t, 0, u, in the alphabet? Well, A dislikes 
any fairy that begins its namé with a vowel, 
and An hates all that begin theirs with the 


other letters or consonants, as we call them. 
If they are sent out with Words that they do | 


not like they quarrel with them all the time.” 

“How funny!” TI remarked. “I wish I 
could see them fighting.” a. 

“You cannot do that here, but I will let 
them tell you about an experience that they 
had with a little boy. Come here, A and An, 
and tell us about the time that little Tommy 
treated you badly.” 

The two little fairies stepped up hand in 
hand and A began, “Once a teacher told 
Tommy to write a sentence on his slate us- 
ing A and An, and this is what he wrote: 
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- do what we do not like we quarrel. 
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‘A owl sat on an tree.’ I never was so cross 
in my life. I do not like to go with Owl and 
I showed it very plainly, too.” 

“Well,” said An, “I do not like to go with 
Tree and there I was right next to it. I 
certainly made myself as disagreeable as I 
possibly could. I quarrelled with Tree so 
hard and A was so cross with Owl that the 
teacher said, ‘Erase the sentence, Tommy, 
and see if you can do better with The.’ ” 

Here The interrupted, saying, “I cannot 


- imagine: what makes A and An so fussy. 


Tommy wrote, ‘The owl sat on the tree,’ and 
there I was waiting on Owl and Tree both, 
-and I was happy and so were they.” 

“You can go out and wait on whatever 
Nouns and Pronouns you please. I simply 
will not wait on Words that have no more 
sense than to begin their names with a 
vowel,” said A. 


“And I say the same about myself and | 


Nouns beginning with a consonant,” said 
An. “There is no use in trying to change 
us, because we have been like this for years 
and years. When anyone tries to make us 
Then, 
too, the fairy Queen does not want us to do 
otherwise.” 

We hurried on because they were so 
funny that we could hardly keep from 
laughing, and Annie Louise said, “To hear 
them talk you would think that they were 
very old.” 

They are very old, indeed,” said Mr. Dick, 
“and I must tell you that, although so little, 
they work harder than any other fairies in 
the whole nation.” 

“I do not think that I shall ever forget 
them or ever make them go out with words 

that they do not like. It is 
’ too bad to make them quar- 
rel when they have to work 
so hard, anyway,” replied 
Annie Louise. 
_ While conversing we 
came to a long hall and up- 
on entering it we found 
benches extending on both 
sides from one end to the 
other. These seats were 
crowded with little maids, 
very prim and orderly, and 
a each had a little locket 
hanging by a fine gold 
chain from her neck. 

“We are fortunate to find 
the Numeral Adjectives just 
before they go to work,” 
said Mr. Dick. “If you ex- 
amine their lockets you will 
find one, two, three, four, 
and so on, engraved on the 
ones worn by the fairies on 

| the right side of the hall; 
and first, second, third, 








went on Annie Louise. 
“Not so sweet as they 


“Lock at us now,” said Cool proudly; see how handsome my buckle is!” 


(Continued on page 80) ‘ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘The Snowbirds or Juncos 





F all our sparrows the com- 
mon snowbirds of the genus 
junco are perhaps the ones 
best known to everybody 
all over this country. We 
have almost twenty differ- 
ent species of them in the 
United States. They are 
very nearly the same size, and consider- 
ably alike in plumage, in habits, and in the 
food that they eat, which consists princi- 
pally of caterpillars of one kind or an- 
other, of many different sorts of insects, 
and of seeds of weeds. A junco cares 
nothing about fruit of any kind, neither 
will it eat grain; so, you see, these little 
birds are among the best friends that fruit- 
growers and farmers have in the bird- 
worlc, and they should be protected in 
every possible way. 

Most people who know them call the 
juncos “snowbirds,” and I feel sure that 
you will think it is a much prettier name 
than junco. Still, many other folks know 
these birds as juncos, and that name has 
crept so far into our bird books that almost 
everyone is familiar with it. 

There is no prettier sight in the world 
than these little birds flying southward by 
the thousands over the Canadian border 
into the United States, driven from their 
summer quarters by the bitter weather 
and the snow. Their range is from north- 
ern Alaska to Central America. 

Juncos make a very attractive little nest, 
which is usually built on the ground, where 
it is protected by such plant growths as 
may be near it. I have known a snowbird 
to select a crevice between a couple of 
rocks in which to 
build, and I _ have 
heard that sometimes 
they fancy the space 
between the roots of 
some big, fallen tree 
in the woods. How- 
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ever, no matter where 
they build, the nest is 
always neat, well lined 


Photograph (natural size) by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


with fur, with a few feathers, and occa- 
sionally with hair of some kind. Gener- 
ally four or five white, brown-spotted eggs 
make up the clutch. 

It is said that the nests of the juncos are 
not hard to find in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains in New York State. However, I have 
never found one in that region. 

Juncos are sociable little birds, and on 
a snowy day in winter they are very apt to 
come around the house, alighting on the 
freshly fallen snow, where their dark 
slate-colored bodies are set off most attrac- 
tively. If canary seed is sprinkled about 
for them, they will return again and again, 
giving much pleasure to the bird lovers of 
the family. Indeed, I should dislike to 
have a winter go by without seeing as 
many snowbirds as possible. Sometimes 
they alight in cedars, or in other evergreens, 
where they look quite as charming as on 
the snow. 

Snowbirds have a pretty and modest 
little song. There are times when only a 
single note is given, sounding something 
like a faint “teezip”; but then, it is our 
snowbird’s note and we love it all the 
same. 

In the male all the upper parts, includ- 
ing the head, are of a deep slate color. Be- 
low he is white, and the outer two tail- 
feathers upon each side are pure white; 
so this little sparrow is very readily identi- 
fied when on the wing. The female is 
similar in the matter of plumage, only it 
is not so rich and dark in color. The first 
plumage of the young is quite different 
from that of the parent birds. 

When you come to study our juncos 





The Slate-Colored Junco 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


closely, you will find that they are remark- 
able birds in several respects. A number 
of the varieties differ considerably in plum- 
age, and their migrations are often inter- 
esting. 

One curious little snowbird is the Cana- 
dian junco, a somewhat larger bird than 
our eastern one which occurs only on a 
limited range of the southern Allegheny 
Mountains. The rest of our subspecies 
are all western birds, and they, too, vary 
in their plumage and habitats. Differing 
in plumage from our eastern bird and 
somewhat larger, is the white-winged 
junco of the Black Hills region. This is 
an exceedingly numerous species, and has 
a comparatively limited range. The plum- 
age of the Oregon junco is very beautiful, 
as it has pinkish sides, a very black head 
and breast, and the sharply defined color 
of the back is of a bright mahogany shade. 
The color of Shufeldt’s junco is less bright 
—a species I discovered many years ago 
out West. 

Nothing would be gained by naming 
and describing all the juncos we now have 
listed in our bird fauna; there are so many 
of them, and new ones are sure of coming 
to the notice of descriptive ornithologists 
from time to time. It would surely aston- 
ish some of the early writers on our birds 
—Alexander Wilson, for instance—could 
they but know of the many species of 
snowbirds we now have listed as occurring 
in this country. Wilson knew of but one: 
the typical eastern species. Possibly there 
are snowbirds as yet undiscovered, and 
perhaps one of the girls or boys who read 
this article may, in the future, while on 
some western trip in 
the least-known parts 
of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, come across still 
another subspecies of 
the snowbird which 
has hitherto escaped 
the search of the his- 
torians of the genus. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Picture Study—“Sir Galahad” 





=| | be one of the greatest meth- 
‘| ods of giving a message to 
the world. Most pictures 
come under one or more of 
| the three following classifica- 
siha| tions. 

(1) Those that are attrac- 
tive because of some beautiful scene they 
portray. This kind of picture appeals to 
almost everyone. 

(2) The “story-telling” type of picture 
in which some story or plot is very evident 
at a glance. This type of picture always ap- 
peals to children, especially the younger 
ones. 

(3) Pictures that contain the germ of an 
inspiring thought or sentiment, regardless 
of any other quality. Such pictures are of 
especial interest to adults and the older 
children. 

Our picture for this month, “Sir Gala- 
had,” contains some of the qualities found 
in the two last-named groups. It may be 
truly said to contain elements found in all 


i ICTURES are and always will 


ete 8. Fi 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


What do you see in this picture? 
What is the man wearing? Who do 
you think he is? What do you think 
he has been doing? Why? Do you 
think that he has been traveling long? 

What kind of place has he reached? 
About what do you suppose he is think- 
ing? Why has he taken off his helmet? 

Can you tell the story of the Holy 
Grail? Who were the knights of the 
Round Table? Why was Sir Galahad 
permitted to search for the Holy Grail? 
Did he ever find it? Why? 

Do you know anything about the 
artist who painted this picture? What 
kind of picture did he like to paint 
best? Do you think that this is a good 
picture? Why do you like it? 





“SIR GALAHAD” 


the groups mentioned, but it primarily con- 
tains something that arrests our attention 
and inspires us to greater and nobler efforts. 
After we have read and understood the 
story of Sir Galahad, the artist’s message 
becomes much clearer and more lasting in 
its impression. 

It has been said that no good artist paints 
a picture without putting some of himself 
into it. This remark is borne out when we 
study. the lives of great artists of the past, 
such as George Frederick Watts, who paint- 
ed “Sir Galahad.” 

He was born in London in 1817 of Welsh 
parents. Because young George was not a 
very strong lad he was forced to abandon 
much of his school work. He therefore had 
considerable time in which to go about and 
see things, thus developing in himself the 
quality of observation. This, coupled with 
a vivid imagination, led him, when he was 
feeling well enough, to make sketches of 
things around him. 

George’s father, who was not a practical 


(Continued on page 90) 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of the masterpiece “Sir Galahad” by 
Watts. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath the 


Many of us know the story of “Sir Gala- 
had,” the brave knight who went all over the 
world searching for the Holy Grail, the cup 
from which Christ drank at the Last Supper. 
This cup was very much revered by Joseph of 
Arimathea, who, according to tradition, 
brought it into England, where it was pre- 
served in his family for many years. The 
Holy Grail could only be seen by those who 
were pure in thought and deed. As time 
went by, the cup passed into the hands of one 
who failed to live up to his trust. Conse- 
quently the Holy Grail immediately disap- 
peared. 

The knights of King Arthur’s Round Ta- 
ble then took upon themselves the noble 
search throughout the world for the Holy 
Grail. Sir Galahad, most pure of all the 
knights, traveled hundreds of weary miles 
and spent years searching for this wonder- 
ful cup. He made friends wherever he went 


because of his valor in fighting for them. 
Through it all he retained his purity of heart 
and finally found the Holy Grail. 

This picture shows Sir Galahad early in 
his search. See how tired he looks, and yet 
he is unwilling to give up the quest. The 
dark clouds in the sky on the left indicate 
trouble ahead, but the white cloud and the 
light on the horizon spell hope for him later 
on. Notice the tangle of briers around him 
and the “shut-in” feeling of the picture. He 
has taken off his helmet as he rests, but he 
keeps his sword near him. 

Sir Galahad should be an example to all of 
us. We must fight for that which is right if 
we desire to have the good things of life. If 
we keep our thoughts and deeds pure and 
noble, we can feel as did Sir Galahad, when, 
in Tennyson’s poem “Sir Galahad,” he said, 


“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 





cover. The story of “Sir Galahad” printed in large type can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 


Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. 


Pic 


DIRECTIONS : 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational Tests 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


provement of teaching than in the lan- 

guage field, and in no subject can a diag- 

nostic test be of greater usefulness. The 
difficulty in improving speech habits of chil- 
dren lies in the indefiniteness of the task. 
There is much to do and perfect results are 
almost unattainable. Where to begin, what 
goal to set, what methods to use to reach that 
goal—all these are problems which ought to 
be definitely solved by each teacher. Too 
often, however, the tendency is to attempt 
without a definite plan to do everything and 
in the end to wonder if anything has been ac- 
complished. 

The language errors of a class can ‘best be 
corrected if the large task of improving Eng- 
lish in general is broken up into small tasks 
of correcting definite class errors. 


T no field is there a greater need for im- 


PART V—LANGUAGE 


children, while the incorrect form must be 
kept away from the children’s attention. How- 
ever, in the half hour of testing, the purpose is 
not to teach the child the correct language 
habit but to discover his needs of learning cor- 
rect forms and to convince him of those needs. 
These purposes cannot be accomplished with- 
out a brief use of the error itself, and such a 
valuable purpose more than outweighs the 
possible harm done to the child’s speech hab- 
its. Moreover, the child is told that he is read- 
ing some incorrect forms. Consciousness of 
incorrectness is valuable along with habits of 
correctness in speech. 


GIVING THE TEST 


The only material needed for this test is one 
copy of the selected test for each child and for 


Instructor in Measurements, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


CORRECTION AND TABULATION 


The Class Record Sheet gives a definite 
scoring key for both forms of all tests. For 
the language scale this scoring is entirely ob- 

. jective, so no question. should arise as to the 
correctness of the child’s response. In all 
cases in which more than one answer may be 
allowed, the two correct forms are indicated 
in the scoring key. Other answers are in- 
correct. <A pupil’s score is the number of sen- 
tences he corrects properly. 

A tabulation blank is given on the first page 
of the Class Record Sheet. Enter opposite 
each score-interval the number of pupils whose 
score is in that interval. Such a tabulation, 
with the computation of the median, follows 
for the test on pronouns. 


. THE CHARTERS LANGUAGE TEST 
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So much of the scoring in the 
grammar tests is subjective that 
the results are of little value for 
comparison with other schools and are useful 
only as the teacher interprets them for diag- 
nostic use. Because of the narrower range of 
usefulness and the inferiority of the correc- 
tion methods of the grammar tests, this arti- 
cle will treat only of the Charters Diagnostic 
Language Tests. 

There are four language tests, namely: 

Pronouns 

Verbs 
Miscellaneous A 
Miscellaneous B 

They are made in two forms. Form 1 may 
be given for initial testing and Form 2 for re- 
testing. Each test consists of forty short sen- 
tences, of which one sentence is correct. The 
remaining thirty-nine sentences contain the 
errors most frequently made by children in 
actual speech, and the pupils are asked to dis- 
cover and correct these errors. 

Each of the four tests measures different 
types of speech difficulties. The tests do not 
cover all the pronoun, verb, or miscellaneous 
errors ever made by the children, but they 
consist of the most frequently made errors dis- 
covered by Dr. Charters in a careful study of 
the efficiency of school children in using cor- 
rect speech. 

The test has sometimes been criticized be- 
cause the incorrect form is placed before the 
children. There is need of clear-sightedness 
in the application of all psychological princi- 
ples. Certainly in establishing speech habits 
the correct form must be the form which is 
emphasized and kept constantly before the 


Fig. I.—Pupils’ Language Chart. Ten Weakest Points in Our English as Shown by 
the Charters Language Test on Pronouns in Grade 4B, C. N. S. 


the teacher, and one Class Record Sheet. The 
instructions are on the test sheet and are to be 
read by the teacher and pupils together. There 
is no time limit for the test, so each pupil 
should be allowed to finish. The general 
standard for giving all educational tests 
should be adhered to throughout, as indicated 
in the following points. 

1. Quiet, businesslike atmosphere in the 
room. 

2. Absence of all material except pencil and 
test sheet. 

3. Avoidance of interruptions of any kind 
whatsoever. 

4. Prohibition of questions, admonitions, or 
opportunities to copy. 

5. Strict adherence to the instructions print- 
ed on the test paper. 

In general, the instructions show, by illus- 
tration, that the child is to place a cross on the 
dotted line under the sentence if the sentence 
is right. If it is wrong, he is to write the cor- 
rect word or words on the dotted line below. 
The following example indicates the way in 
which this is to be done. 

1. I told him to go. 

Rewer: 0 

2. Mary set in that chair. 

sat 

The children are not told how many correct 
forms there are in each test. Therefore it is 
necessary for them to consider each sentence 
carefully. 





the number of 

pupils includ- 

ed in all in- 
tervals from the bottom up 
to but not including the me- 
dian interval, 15-16, in which 
the half-total, 15, lies) 
(the fraction whose numer- 
ator is the half-total minus 
the sum obtained above and 
whose denominator is the 
number of pupils in the me- 
dian interval) 
(multiplication of the deci- 
mal fraction by 2, the size 
of the interval) 
(addition of the product and 
the lower limit of the me- 
dian interval) 


15-12 
8 





= —.375 


375 X2=.75 


15+.75=15.75 


15.75 is the median score for Grade 4 B on 
the pronoun test. 

15.1 is the standard median score for the 
test on pronouns. 

If a teacher is unacquainted with the statis- 
tical method of computing medians illustrated 
here, she may find a very satisfactory median 
for her grade by arranging her papers by 
scores and counting to the middle paper. The 
score on the middle paper is the median. If 
there is an even number of papers, the two 
middle scores should be added and divided by 
two to give the median. 

The standards, derived in November, 1920, 
are given on the second page of the Class 
Record Sheet. It should be noticed that these 
are mid-year standards. 
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The tabulation described above interests a 
teacher because it shows how her grade com- 
pares with the average in language accuracy, 
but that information is not the most valuable 
that the test will yield. It is interesting, but 
localities differ so widely, and ‘nationality, 
home surroundings, and education of the par- 
ents are such great factors in the kind of Eng- 
lish the children use, that the teacher is not 
so much concerned as to whether or not her 
pupils are “up to standard” in English as she 
is with the problem of discovering the most 
prevalent errors and correcting them. Here 
lies the great value of the diagnostic test. It 
analyzes the whole problem of “pronoun 
errors,” for instance, so that the teacher 
knows more than just the composite status of 
her class. She knows just what types of errors 
may be made, what types her class makes most 
often, and what pupils in her class make them. 
The “tabulation of errors” is the clearest way 
of presenting these facts concisely. 


A TABULATION OF ERRORS 


On a large sheet of cross-lined paper, the 
vertical columns should be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., to 40, one column being for each sentence 
in the test. The horizontal lines should be 
marked with the initials of each child. Then 
each child’s errors should be indicated after 
his initials by a cross in the proper columns. 

After a complete tabulation is prepared of 
all the errors made by all the pupils, the teach- 
er has the following information on one sheet 
so that she may see it at a glance: « 

1. The errors made by the greatest number 
of pupils. 

2. The pupils making the greatest number 
of errors. 

She then knows at what points to concen- 
trate her first language correction work, what 
points need almost no class attention, and what 
children need the greatest amount of attention. 








This design may be used at the top of a blackboard calendar. It may also be used as a unit to be repeated for a blackboard border. 
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There are thirty-nine types of pronoun er- 
rors on the scale. One correct pronoun form 
a week, carefully taught, used, and reviewed 
during the weeks which follow, correcting the 
most prevalent error first, means a year of defi- 
nite advance in the use of good English, and 
every one of the thirty-nine errors will have 
had a week of special attention. How much 
more valuable this is than the usual “hit and 
miss” method of correcting poor English. 


PUPILS’ LANGUAGE CHART 


The tabulation of all errors is too over- 
whelming to be of much value to children in 
convincing them of their need of improvement, 
but the children should see their need in order 
to motivate the remedial work. An excellent 
device is to make a tabulation of the ten most 


‘frequent errors, giving each sentence in its 


correct form. Our illustration (Figure I) 
shows a tabulation made for a group of the ten 
slowest children in a 4 B grade of the Rochester 
City Normal School. This same type of tabu- 
lation should be made for a whole grade four 
times a year. The first chart would show the 
ten weakest points for the first ten weeks, the 
second chart for the next ten weeks, etc. These 
four charts would keep before the pupils the 
forms which we are aiming to habituate and 
they would show the pupils their need of learn- 
ing these new forms. 


“B” SCORES 


The greatest usefulness of the Charters Test 
lies in its diagnostic value, but the teacher who 
wishes to use the language test as a part of a 
classification study may interpret each child’s 
score in terms of “B” scores (grade attain- 
ment) by use of the “B” Score Table. 


THE LANGUAGE TESTING PROGRAM 


Two methods of arranging a year’s testing 
program in language have been found success- 
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ful. One is to give Form 1 of each of the four 
tests at the beginning of the year, correct one 
error a week in each type throughout the year, 
and retest with Form 2 at the end of the year. 
Other teachers prefer to give Form 1 of one 
test, say pronouns, correct four pronoun er- 
rors a week for ten weeks, and retest to dis- 
cover the degree of improvement. The next 
ten weeks is then devoted to testing and drill 
in verb forms alone. The two plans might be 
outlined for this time of year as follows: 


Plan I 


1. January, 1925, give four tests (Pronouns, 
Verbs, Miscellaneous A, Miscellaneous B) 
Form 1. 

2. Each week, correct four errors (1 pro- 
noun, 1 verb, 2 miscellaneous, A and B). 

3. January, 1926, retest in all—Form 2. 





Plan II 


1. Middle of January, 
Test—Form I. 

2. Correct four pronoun errors each week. 

3. End of March, 1925, give Pronoun Test— 
Form 2. 

4, Beginning of April, 1925, give Verb Test 
—Form 1. 

5. Correct four verb errors each week. 

6. Middle of June, 1925, give Verb Test— 
Form 2. 

Similarly for September and November with 
Miscellaneous Tests A and B. 


Variations of these plans have been followed 
with equal success. The great benefit from 
the use of this test lies not in administering it 
and hoping for some magic improvement to 
follow, but in steady, daily, organized attack 
upon the errors whose presence has been re- 
vealed by the use of the test. 

AutTHor’s Note:—The material needed for giv- 
ing this test may be ordered from Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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A Problem—Pro} ect Study of Coal—-Tar Products 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


The Ugly Duckling 


ID you ever walk or ride past a gas 

plant, and, as you “held your nose,” 

look with disgust on the mass of black, 

viscid refuse that rendered the neigh- 
borhood unfit for the habitation of refined peo- 
ple? Have you, by chance, ever sat by the win- 
dow of a train passing through the soft coal 
fields of Pennsylvania or West Virginia and 
watched the weirdly lurid belching of pyro- 
technics from miles of old-fashioned beehive 
coke ovens? If so, you have had a very impres- 
sive introduction to “the ugly duckling of the 
scientific world.” 

But did you recognize this ugly duckling and 
give to him his place in life? Did you ponder 
whence he comes, on what he has fed, by what 
alchemy of development and education he has 
brought to us the “most dainty perfumes, the 
most brilliant colors, the most potent drugs, 
the most violent explosives, the means of de- 
stroying life and extending life’? 

Wise old Mother Nature began it all when she 
stored up the sunshine and the rainbow hues, 
the aromas, the healing properties, the contra- 
dictory forces of herbs and forests through un- 
told ages in the coal beds of this and other 
countries. Then man, as advancing civilization 
brought new needs, found in these “black dia- 
monds” the chief source of his artificial heat, 
and, later, power. Coal burned just as fuel left 
only a little ash; burned for gas, it gavé off 
quantities of tar. With the extensive use of coal 
gas for lighting, toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the problem of how to dispose 
of this tar became a serious one. The great im- 
petus to the steel industry turned attention to 
coke making. Figure I (see page 47) shows 
what is actually produced when coal is burned. 

When man burned coal just 
for heat, or for coke, he gave 
little heed to what went up in 
smoke; when he burned it for 
gas, his idea was to get as 
much as possible, with no re- 
gard to what was left except 
disposition of a nuisance. Here 
the chemist stepped in, and 
from now on we have a magic 
tale of the achievements of 
science and industry. 

Experimentation showed 
that a ton of soft coal would 
give widely varying products 
as a result of destructive dis- 
tillation. (See Figure II.) 

The crude coal tar could be 
used; (1) to some extent, as a 
fuel in the plant that produced 
it; (2) mixed with creosote 
oil, it served for preserving 
and waterproofing certain 
woods which could be made 
into paving blocks; (3) puri- 
fied and dehydrated, by a 
process of saturation it ren- 
dered felt fit for roofing. So 
far there is little of commer- 
cial importance. But distill 
the tar into its oils—light, car- 
bolic, creosote, anthracene— 
and the pitch left over; distill 
these products into the ten 
crudes—benzine, toluene, xy- 
lene, phenol, cresol, naphtha- 
‘lene, anthracene, methyl an- 
‘ithracene, phenanthrene, car- 
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bazol—and we have raw materials from which 
the chemist and the manufacturer give to us 
the almost unbelievable number and variety of 
coal-tar products. 


Suggested Projects: 

(1) Develop a “story of coal’; (2) Locate 
the soft coal fields of the United States ; 
determine the annual output, and, roughly, 
amounts consumed for different purposes; 
(3) Produce coal gas, coke, and coal-tar by 
means of destructive distillation; materi- 
als: a clay tobacco pipe, partly filled with 
soft coal, and covered with modeling clay; 
process: heat, until gas comes from stem; 
observe: yellow flame when gas is burned 
as it leaves the stem; coke in bowl of pipe; 
residue of coal-tar particles about half way 
up the stem; (4) Sketch, roughly, the ad- 
vance of coal as a fuel; gas for lighting; 
birth of iron and steel industry. 


The Ugly Duckling’s Re-birth 


(CHEMISTS have known for many years that 
from the coal-tar crudes certain chemicals 
could be obtained; for instance, by treating 
benzene with nitric acid, nitro-benzene is made, 
and from nitro-benzene comes aniline. Now 
chemists are very curious people. They sep- 
arate a product into its elements to learn of 
what it is made, and then they try to put other 
chemicals or compounds together ‘in such a way 
as to obtain the same product! It was thus, 
while trying to make quinine synthetically, that 
William Perkin, an eighteen-year-old amateur 
English chemist, stumbled upon a great secret. 
He was trying to render man independent of 
Peruvian bark in producing this important drug, 
and to make it much cheaper, also. After two 
years of work on the problem he found in his 





Family Tree of the Coal-Tar Products 


Drawn ty Staff Artist of “Scientific American” from Data Supplied by Protexol einai Used by Permission. 


retort not quinine crystals, but a beautiful pur- 
ple liquid. Again and again he tried the ex- 
periment; each time there was the purple dye. 
He had failed to make quinine, but he had creat- 
ed instead mauve—the first of the aniline dyes. 


The Ugly Duckling Takes His Place 


MMEDIATELY chemists were fired with a 

new zeal. One look at the coal-tar family 
tree shows us how persistence has made this 
once despised refuse contribute to the life of 
man. Let us consider these by-products in re- 
lated groups, and learn some of the interesting 
facts concerning them. 


1. DYES 


Naturally, when other chemists learned of 
Perkin’s achievement, they set to work to dup- 
licate it. Magenta was created by two French 
chemists; a beautiful orange, and Nicholson’s 
blue next came into use. Meanwhile, after ten 
years of effort, Perkin had succeeded in making 
alizarin, the dyestuff which gives us “Turkey 
red” cheaper than that made from madder. 
What happened? France and the Netherlands 
had great fields for the culture of the Asian 
madder plant, from the root of which the dye 
had been made for more than 2,000 years, but 
after 1869 a better and cheaper dye could be 
made from anthracene, so the fields were put to 
cther uses. Anthracene ceased to be used as 
axle-grease, at a few cents a pound, and, at sev- 
eral hundred dollars a pound, was made into 
dye. Chemists worked twenty years to deter- 
mine the constituents of “Turkey red”— it took 
them only six months to learn a commercially 
successful process from a coal-tar base. Did 
results justify all of this? In a few years 
$8,000,000 annually was realized from the sale 
of it, while the difference in 
price was such that in ten 
years mankind saved $20,000,- 
000. It is even cheaper now. 
Someone has estimated that 
the amount saved by the com- 
mercializing of this one syn- 
thetic dye would pay for all 
the laboratories in the world. 

Another vegetable dye, the 
synthetic commercialization of 
which has meant much to 
mankind, is indigo. Learn what 
you can of this most ancient 
dye, the laborious process of 
making, the esteem in which it 
was held as evidenced by the 
fast-color cloths wrapped 
about Egyptian mummies. It 
cost a German concern, the 
Badische Anilin-und-Soda Fab- 
rik, seventeen years of re- 
search and $5,000,000 to de- 
velop a process of making this 
dye from naphthalene. The 
price fell from $4.00 to 15 
cents a pound. In 1897 India’s 
indigo crop was valued at 
$20,000,000; in 1914, at $300,- 
000. Even India’s cheap la- 
bor was not cheap enough to 
justify extensive cultivation. 
On the other hand Germany, 
instead of annually importing 
$3,000,000 worth of indigo, 
was annually exporting $12,- 
600,000 worth of synthetic 
indigo dye. 
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One more dye deserves especial notice — 
royal purple or Tyrian purple. We find no col- 
or so much prized by the ancients as this. 
t+ was made from a liquid taken from a sac at 
the back of the head of a mollusk found along 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and the 
purple, when set with alkali, becomes a “cardi- 
nal” red (why the name?)—bright crimson. 
When we are told that 12,000 of the little shell- 
fish had to be robbed of that one precious drop 
to produce enough of this dye for analysis we 
do not wonder that it was a color only for a 
Solomon or a Cresus. Since the fall of Tyre 
its production had been bemoaned as a lost art. 
Yet in 1909 it was produced from coal-tar; but 
—think of it!—purples so superior to Tyrian 
purple are available 
that it is of no com- 
mercial importance. 

The coloring of 
foods and drinks 
was practically un- 
known to the an- 
cients. Coloring 
matter for our ice 
cream, soda water, 
icings and the like, 
for butter, frank- 
furters, and practi- 
cally all preserved 
foods, amounts to 
more than 500,000 
pounds a year, and 
is steadily on the in- 
crease. We like our 
foods and drinks 
pleasing to the eye as well as to the palate. 
What are the popular colors for these purposes? 
Examine current magazines, note the repeti- 
tion. Consider the part played in our lives by 
color. 

Truly, of making of dyes there is no end, now 
that we have coal tar to work from. The crudes 
themselves are colorless, but they can be so 
treated as to give us every known color, tint, 
shade. Dr. Slosson summarizes thus: coal 
tar: 10 crudes: 300 intermediates: 900 dyes: 
5,000 brands. 


Suggested Projects: 
(1) Give an illustrated talk on madder; on 
indigo; (2) Prepare a paper on “Color in 
the Bible”; on “Homemade Dyes of Young 
America.” 
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FIGURE I 


Comparison of Coal and Its 
Distillation Products 


(Hesse: ‘‘The Industry of the Coal-Tar 
Dyes” in Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry.) 


2. PERFUMES 


Let us delve into history and learn how man 
has regarded the pleasing of that “chemical” 
sense, smell, throughout the ages. We find this 
included in the coronation of kings, in the em- 
balming of the dead, in giving of the most pre- 
cious of gifts; we find certain great families 
cherishing the recipe of a perfume as they cher- 
ished their jewels. Catherine de’ Medici, the 
bride of Henri II, took to Paris with her, among 
other artists to minister to her exotic tastes, 
her perfumer. Our great-grandfathers carried 
in their jeweled snuff-boxes a product of the 
tonka bean, the perfume being cumarin. Think 
of paying $400.00 a pound for oil of roses! 
Then think of the effect on the emotions of 
different odors; of the part they have in re- 
ligious ceremonials. 

Perkin began the making of synthetic per- 
fumes even as he did of dyes. Other chemists 
carried forward the work until now practically 
all odors may be synthetically produced. Lily 
of the valley, arbutus, cyclamen, lilac, honey- 
suckle, new mown hay, cumarin, even attar of 
roses, and dozens of other perfumes, both strong 
and delicate, are derivatives of benzene or 
other coal-tar crudes. Think of the many uses 
to which these perfumes are put! Even “scent- 
less” soaps and powders really have perfume 
in them. Each succeeding year multiplies the 
uses as well as the users of perfumes, for chem- 
ists and manufacturers have the same unfail- 
ing source for the supplying of the demands 
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here as in dyes, with similar reductions of 
prices. 


Suggested Project: 
Make a study of the perfume industry of 
France. 


3. FLAVORS 


Taste is another “chemical” sense, and coal 
tar has made the gratifying of this sense pos- 
sible to all people, in lines heretofore barred 
by expensiveness. For instance, vanilla used 
to sell for $800.00 a pound—it now sells for 
$10.00. Saccharin is several hundred times 
sweeter than sugar and can be used in many 
ways at small cost. The bulk of our supply of 
the typical American flavor wintergreen is 
produced by a process of treating carbolic acid. 
Related processes give us pineapple, pear, berry 
flavors. We are no longer dependent upon 
plants for our flavors for candy, chewing gum, 
etc., for there is not a flavor known to man that 
cannot be produced, abundantly and cheaply, 
from coal tar. 


Suggested Project: 
Study the physiology of taste—the taste 
buds or gustatory buds; relation to smell; 
portions of the tongue most-susceptible to 
each of the fundamental tastes (sweet, 
sour, salt, bitter). 


4, COSMETICS 


Just as there is more of color, of perfume, 
and of flavor in the world since our ugly duck- 
ling began to minister to us, so are there more 
“pbeautifiers.”” The United States is importing 
four times as much in cosmetics as before the 
war—she is exporting ten times as much. We 
are using $100,000,000 worth of cosmetics and 
perfumes yearly. 


5. IN WARFARE 


The late war revolutionized warfare in that 
the introduction of toxic gases and high ex- 
plosives rendered intelligence to make and use 
these deadly weapons of more importance than 
numbers. Germany, with her unwearying 
chemists and skilled manufacturers, and with 
her monopoly of coal-tar products, threatened 
the destruction of the Allies before they could 
manufacture like means of warfare. Her 42- 
centimeter guns, the distance they could throw 
shells, the results of her high explosives from 
these shells, the horror such as never was 
known before when bursting shells or time- 
fused pipes gave off deadly gases, rendered 
stone and steel, good generalship and fighting 
armies equally at her mercy. The Allies an- 
swered in kind, and “coal-tar products won the 
war.” 

What was America’s part? In 1914 her by- 
product coke ovens could produce only 700,000 
pounds of toluene a month, and from toluene 
the trinitrotoluene, or T N T, of the war was 
made. By 1918 we had enough of these by-prod- 
uct ovens to make 12,000,000 pounds a month, 
and plants for the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives. These were not altogether waste when 
the war was over, for in 1921 we used for in- 
dustrial purposes 538,000,000 pounds of ex- 
plosives of our own manufacture. Some of 
these, however, were of gunpowder and nitro- 
glycerine. 

But even while some factories were busy 
making from coal tar “tear” and “sneezing” 
gas to cause men to remove their protecting 
masks, and poisonous gases to get in their 
deadly work when the masks were removed, 
other factories were making from this same 
base antiseptics that would kill the germ of in- 
fection without interfering with the white cor- 
puscle and its work of rebuilding. So potent 
and so abundant were these and other remedies 
that about 90% of the men were kept in serv- 
ice, amputation or death often being averted. 
The Great War, we see, was largely fought with 
coal-tar products. 
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6. MEDICINE 


It was while seeking a remedy for human ills 
that the discovery which led to all other coal- 
tar discoveries was made. Synthetic quinine 
has never been successfully made, but antipyrin 
has superseded quinine as a cold and fever rem- 
edy. Aniline, treated with acetic acid, gives 
antifebrine, a fever and neuralgia remedy. Some 
other coal-tar drugs are: for corns and rheu- 
matism, salicylic acid; for headache, neuritis, 
rheumatism, aspirin, phenacetin, antipyrin; for 
insomnia, veronal, eucain; for local anesthesia, 
novocain; as a disinfectant, carbolic acid; for 
epileptic attacks, luminal. 

In the field of preventive medicine the re- 
sults are even more gratifying. By means of 
aniline dyes microscopic disease germs can be 
stained so as to single them out, and, their na- 


. ture determined, preventive serums may be 


made. Through the new science of chermother- 
apy, or staining of tissues, we are conquering 
diseases which once were believed to be beyond 
our skill. The typhoid bacillus was isolated in 
1880, the preventive serum put into use in 1896. 
Statistics as to the number of men in camp and 
the number who died in the War with Spain 
compared with similar statistics for later wars 
and encampments give us immediate recogni- 
tion of this great ally of man. Methylene blue 
seeks out and destroys the parasite which 
causes malarial fever; it locates the diphtheria 
germ for us, so that with antitoxin. promptly 
administered, the death loss from this dread 
disease has been minimized; fuchsine seeks out 
living tubercle bacilli as well as coloring them 
on microscopic slides; thymol gives control over 
the hookworm. What has been, and what will 
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FIGURE II—Coal and Coal-Tar Crudes 


be, saved in the way of suffering and wretched- 
ness, how much of efficiency and happiness con- 
tributed to everyday life and to industry 
through these agencies, cannot be estimated. 
Man’s ability to work from a condition to a 
synthetic remedy, to supply this remedy in suf- 
ficient amounts and of any desired grade or 
quality, renders him independent of plant limi- 
tation and gives control where he was formerly 
powerless. 


Suggested Project: 
Study the Rockefeller Foundation for in- 
formation as to wonderful achievements in 
the field of medicine. 


7. OTHER USES 


When we add to the foregoing the part played 
by coal tar in photographic developers, in the 
filming of motion pictures, in radio, the phono- 
graph, in synthetic camphor and moth balls, in 
fertilizers, in the curing of hides, in dry cleans- 
ers and in sheep dips, in lubricants, in flota- 
tion oils, in the making of rubber cements, in 
varnishes, roofings, etc., we are amazed at the 
place our ugly duckling has taken in present- 


day civilization. (Continued on page 93) 
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Supervisor School Gardens, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetis 


N the earlier days the 
man proficient in the 
art of grafting and 
budding was placed 
in the same category as 


witches and_ sorcerers, 
and rather shunned by 
society. In recent years, 


with increased enlighten- 
ment, this art is consid- 
ered an asset rather than 


a liability. 

In the course in “Gar- 
dening” given at the 
Bridgewater State Nor- 


mal School the students 
are taught the most im- 
portant kinds of grafts: 
crown, cleft, and bridge. 

The two important 
parts of all of these 
grafts are the “stock” or 
rooted part and the 
“scion” or twig taken 
from the tree which we 
wish to perpetuate. We 
find that it is less expen- 
sive to buy the seedlings 
used for stock than to 
raise them. Much of the stock used in this 
country is imported because imported stock is 
cheaper than home grown. 

The grafting cuts are quite difficult to learn, 
but our students average from eighty to ninety 
per cent of success. These results are good 
since many of the girls are unaccustomed to 
using sharp knives. This year we are crown 
grafting four thousand trees, many of which 
the students will take to their own homes and 
plant in the spring. Many of the former stu- 
dents are now picking apples from their trees 
grafted here in this way. 


THE CROWN GRAFT 


The crown graft is so called because the 
scion is applied at the crown or ground line of 
the plant. For the stock of this graft we use 
one-year-old healthy apple seedlings, which 
come in bundles of two hundred. The scions 
are cut from the best trees that we can find of 
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CROWN GRAFTING—A, 1. First cut. 2. Lip cuts. 
3. Placed. 4, Bound, 5. Waxed and labelled. 





BRIDGE GRAFTING—C, 1. Injured trunk ready 
for scion. 2. Bridge. 3. Knife. 


the desired varieties, 
as a great deal de- 
pends upon the prop- 
er selection of scions 
if the grafted tree is 
to give a good ac- 
count of itself. Many 
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propagators are 
careless about this 
important point. 

Only a knife with 
a razor steel blade 
is to be used in cut- 
ting stock and scion, 
as a very sharp edge 
is absolutely essen- 
tial in successful 
work of this nature. 
Melted grafting wax 
applied with a brush is the next requisite. Wet 
raffia, fifteen to eighteen inches long and one 
fourth of an inch wide, is used for tying. A 
copper wired tally is necessary to identify the 
variety as well as the operator. 

The first step is to grasp the stock, which is 
about two feet in length, firmly in the left 
hand with the root to the left. Then take the 
knife in your right hand and lay the blade on 
the stock, being careful to hold the knife and 
stock in the same general direction and not at 
right angles to each 
other. Hold the right 
hand still and pull the 
left hand away, until 
you have made a cut 
not less than inch long. 
The cut should be made 
so that the crown is at 
the center of it. 

Next, the lip cut is 
made. ‘This consists 
of a thin cut beginning 
about one fourth of the 
way down on the cut 
surface and extending 
to about the bottom of 
the cut. It should be 
made as thin as possi- 
ble. 

A scion of from two 
and a half to four 
inches in length is 
then selected. It should 
be cut off so that the 
top bud is about three- 
sixteenths of an inch 





BRIDGE GRAFTING—C, 4. Wound bridged. 


from the end. A cut is made on the lower end 
of the scion as near as possible like that just 
made on the stock including the lip cut. 

The most important point in all grafting is 
to bring the “cambium” layer (that tissue be- 
tween the bark and wood) of the stock and 
scion firmly together. This is one reason for 

the lip cut, as it brings 

eae more cambium in contact 

between stock and scion. 
If the stock and scion are 
the same diameter, the 
cambiums will fit on both 
sides; if not the same, 
they should be made to fit 
perfectly on one side only. 

If the cuts have been 
properly made, one cut 
just covers the other, so 
that all points of contact 
can knit firmly together. 
Bind well with the wet 
raffia, being very careful 
that the scion does not 
slip, and fasten the raffia 
securely by slipping the 
end under the last strand 
and pulling it tight. 

Cover the raffia with 
melted grafting wax, ap- 
plying it with an inch- 
wide brush. The wax pre- 
vents decay of the scion. 

‘Fasten securely on the 
grafted seedling a wire 
tally containing name of 
apple and operator, but 
do not twist the wire so 
tight that it will girdle 
the scion, as this would 
cut off the sap. 

Bury the finished graft with the grafted sec- 
tion an inch below the surface in moist earth 
and place in a pit or cellar until time for 
planting out in the nursery, when it should be 
planted the same depth as before and care- 
fully firmed. The grafted seedlings ought to 
make from three to four feet of growth the 
first year. 

Crown grafting may be done any time be- 
tween January 1st and March 31st. We do 








(Continued on page 78) 





CLEFT GRAFTING—B. 1. Stub. 2. Showing cleft. 3. Scions placed. 4, Finished 
Graft. 5. Position on tree. 6. and 7. Scions. 
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JANUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
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Motivating the Primary Spelling Lesson 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


Associate Professor of English Teaching, New York University ; Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 


HE pupils of a third-grade class had 

been having a merry time during their 

language lesson, sharing their circus 

stories. A circus had recently been in 
the town, and the pupils naturally were eager 
to tell about the various animals—especially 
about the interesting tricks they performed. 
The clever monkeys, the huge elephant with 
his wondrous trunk, the skillful seals, and other 
creatures, all were described. Every pupil had 
some lively experience to relate. 

“How many of you have ever played circus?” 
the teacher asked. 

A number of hands came up. Then followed 
another exchange of stories in which the pupils 
told about their play circuses. Some had 
trained their dogs or cats or goats; others had 
used their toy animals to fill the menageries; 
and others had played the part of the animals. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a play circus with 
me right now?” came the next interesting sug- 
gestion. It brought a lively response. 

“IT wonder how we might get some animals 
for our menagerie.” 

“We'll have to go out into the jungle and set 
traps to ketch ’em,” suggested one lively lad. 

“Yes, we must catch them,” responded the 
teacher; “but I fear we cannot go way out into 
the jungle to-day. Perhaps, however, we can 
play we are trapping animals. There are va- 
rious ways we might do this; shall I tell you 
one way?” The boys and girls were anxious to 
learn. 

“Very well,” continued the teacher; “get out 
your pencils, while I pass a sheet of paper to 
each of you.” 

“Now, if the animals we catch are not to get 
away from us, what must we have in which to 
keep them?” 

“Cages,” replied the pupils. 

“Where shall we keep the cages while our 
show is going on?” 

“In a big circus tent.” 

“All of you, I am sure, can draw the outline 
of the circus tent.” The teacher was sketching 
one on the blackboard as she spoke. “Try to 
make one on the paper I have just given you.” 
Every pupil soon had followed directions. 


Their sketches were of various shapes and sizes, 
but they all served the purpose very well. 


“Now,” said the teacher, “we are ready to 
trap our animals. Here is the game: Each one 
of you may have in his circus every animal 
whose name he can spell correctly.” 

“There was an exclamation of surprise, then 
happy smiles spread over the faces of the chil- 
dren as they turned to the lively little spelling 
exercise. Below is one of the resultant circus 
tents. 


As the pupils were working to “catch” the 
various animals, the teacher passed about the 
room, checking their errors. When they had 
caught all the creatures they could within the 
five or ten minutes given, attention was turned 
to the filling of the teacher’s circus tent, espe- 
cially with names that had proved difficult to 
spell or “hard to catch,” as camel, lion, deer, 
elephant, squirrel. By building it up syllable 
after syllable, the pupils managed to capture a 
hippopotamus, to their great delight, but with 
all their trying they failed to capture a squirrel 
and an elephant; so they were permitted to try 
to get these animals for the next day. It all 
proved jolly fun. A new note had been sound- 
ed in the spelling lesson. 

The wide-awake teacher will see how this 
type of motivated spelling may be readily ex- 
tended in many different diréctions. Pupils 
take similar delight, if the right setting is made 
for the exercises, in catching a string of fish, 
gathering a bouquet of flowers, filling a basket 
with fruit, vegetables, or other groceries. They 
like also to work out a city street, with signs 
above the doors indicating the kinds of busi- 





ness houses; to make a forest of varied trees; 
to furnish the different rooms in a home. This 
game of getting words and spelling them cor- 
rectly, which is always part of the game, is full 
of possibilities as an.aid to spelling and vocabu- 
lary enrichment. The adding of simple draw- 
ings gives zest to the game, and provides good 
seat work, besides reinforcing the art. 

Out of the motivated spelling lesson comes 
another vital thing—the sharpening of the pu- 
pil’s observation of word forms. It is a good 
cure for the common carelessness on this point. 

Growing out of the simple type of exercises 
just described and suggested is another kind of 
motivation for the spelling work. It is an easy 
step from the word game just given to the writ- 
ing exercises wherein the pupils, helped first by 
the making of composite letters, are given op- 
portunity to write real letters to other boys and 
girls or to older friends. The necessity for 
spelling correctly all of the words, so that the 
one to whom the letter is sent may understand 
exactly what is meant, is a vital point which 
needs little urging. Herein, of course, lies the 
true motivation for correct spelling. Correct- 
ness of form makes for careful thinking and 
clearness. A slip in spelling often alters the 
meaning of a sentence, as the following amus- 
ing blunders, found in the compositions of pri- 
mary grade pupils, illustrate: 

“I was running downstairs and I fell down 
and bumped my forehead near my temper.” 

“T went down to the creek to get a bucket of 
water, and as I was coming up the bank I fell 
down, and I spilled the water all over me, and | 
got a whipping after words.” 

Pupils may be helped, by the giving of some 
of these funny spelling twists and others, to 
feel the necessity of writing these words with 
care. The motivated spelling lesson will do 
much to add to the effectiveness of their effort 
to spell correctly. 

All of this does not mean that through moti- 
vated spelling we can finally abolish spelling 
drills. Practice of a definite sort, aimed at giv- 
ing pupils a mastery over the “demons,” so 
called, will be ever needed to reinforce the work 
in learning word forms. Effort here should be 
directed mainly towards “training the fingers to 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Kiddie Knitter 


By” FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 
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HE Kiddie Knitter is a good project for beginners in shop work to make. The 
parts of the knitter require careful planing and squaring of stock, and the 
setting of the nails requires careful laying out and measuring. Yarn or string 
can be used on this little knitting machine. From these materials helmets, mit- 
tens, leggings, wristlets, bed socks, wash cloths, hot-water bag covers, stove lifters, 
teapot cozies, doll stocking caps, sweaters, and many other things may be made. 
Classes to-day in beginning handwork or educative seat work weave rugs and 
dolls’ hammocks on small looms. The Kiddie Knitter is intended to be used as a 
change from these old-time looms. It is more simple than the looms so it can be 
made in the school shop at very little expense, and you will find, perhaps to your 
surprise, that the boys as well as the girls enjoy knitting for themselves. 


Use any soft wood 
for the frame; one inch 
number 18 wire brads 
for assembling; and 
cigar box nails on which 
to cast the knitting. 
The finished project 
may be stained or 
painted; however, it 
will be just as well to 
leave the plain wood 
without any finish. 

The process of knit- 
ting is as follows: 

No. 1 (cast on): Tie 
a loop in the end of 
ordinary knitting yarn 
(the heavier the better) 
and place over first pin 
at end of board; take 
half turn around pins, 
zigzagging back and 
forth across’ center 
slot, until proper num- 
ber of stitches is reach- 
ed. Push loops to bot- 
tom of pins with handle 
of knitting tool or pick. 

No. 2 (return wind): Wind yarn back over same pins without the half turn. 
The very last pin wound in the preceding operation is never used in the return 
wind, thus bringing the second course of yarn directly over first row. Keep yarn 
taut by wrapping around board (as in cut), catching in crack between end piece 
and strip, or holding with other hand until first stitch is pulled over. 

No. 3 (pull over): With the knitting tool pull lower loop over upper, starting 
at loose end of yarn. Better speed can be made by doing all the pins on one side 
first. When all loops are pulled over, return wind as in No. 2 and repeat “pull 
over.” When five or six rows have been completed, knitting will appear below 
board, and then after each row is completed the stitches should be tightened by 





Rural-School Boys Using Kiddie Knitters 


pushing loops down with handle of knitting tool and by pulling down on knitting. 

No. 4 (bind off): With an ordinary crochet needle start at end of board away 
from loose end of yarn; run needle through loop over last pin; remove loop from 
pin and run needle through next opposite loop. Remove loop from pin and draw 
through first loop. Continue until all loops have been bound. Tie the final loop 
with loose end of yarn. 

To narrow: Remoove loops from nails at extreme ends of board and place them 
on next nail on same side of slot. Then pull both loops over the return stitch. 
From one to four stitches at the end of each row can be narrowed, depending on 
number of loops placed on next inside nail. (It is not advisable to get more tham 
two loops on one nail.) Narrowing may also be done in the middle by the same 
process but removing 
loops to next nail om 
same side of slot. 

To widen: Continue 
stitch with half turn as 
in No. 1 to one pin or 
more beyond last pim 
of preceding row and 
pull over as above. 

To loosen stitch: Do 
not wind loops’. se 
tightly in return wind. 

To tighten’ stitch: 
Wind yarn more tightly 
in return wind. 

One complete rew 
equals one row of 48 
stitches .of hand knit- 
ting (knit one, purl 
one stitch). 

Loop over each nail 
equals one stitch. 

To purl, continue 
easting on nails as in 
No. 1 instead of as in 
No. 2. 

Cotton or wool yarn 
may be used. 

Each person who makes a knitter usually likes a set of directions. To accommo- 
date my students I had sheets of directions and pictures of articles to be made 
printed. 

Any teacher who desires these sheets can obtain them from me by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. If you are unable to obtain cigar box nails, I 
will mail them to you for 15 cents a package. Should you like to try out one of 
these knitters before having classes make them, send 25 cents to cover cost of 
material, wrapping, and postage. 

Address: Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gainsborough Road, Redford, Michigan (R. I. 
D. No. 2). 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
House of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Harrison, Mass., 


December 20. 
My Dear RITA: ; 


By Enrico’s not knowing his way home, Paul- 
ine’s “thix” front teeth out, ‘and little John 
Henry Davis’s boat, you are being initiated into 
the mysteries of teaching not found in books. 
When I was a boy in the upper grades of school, 
I remember reading the following bit of verse 
in an old English Grammar: 

“All a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach him but to name his tools.” 


I suspect that the rules the teacher learns 
from books of pedagogy have somewhat the 
same purpose. Your psychology doubtless clas- 
sified such emotions as “sympathy” for one lost, 
or for falling teeth, and “admiration” for one 
who can draw beautiful boats. All learn the 
rules. Some are skillful in applying them. 
Others are not. Possibly this explains why not 
all successful normal graduates make success- 
ful teachers. 

I suppose your school closes this week for 
the fall term. You are planning to take the 
same school in the same way next term. But 
when I began my duties as acting visitor it 
was as common to have a different teacher for 
the winter term as to have a teacher stay the 
year round. Often in a one-room school that 
meant a shift from a woman to a man, for in 
winter the big boys came in! With changed 
conditions, better training, grading of pupils, 
better laws, the length of service of teachers is 
steadily increasing. This is one of the most 
hopeful signs in the profession. 

But the school year belittles New Year’s Day. 
Christmas is hard upon us and if Christmas 
comes—can New Year’s be far behind? How I 
envy some people their New Year’s! For us 
teachers the full joy of New Year’s is denied. 
It is mostly dissipated. All our good resolu- 
tions were made four months back at the be- 
ginning of the school year. We shall not sow 
another crop till next fall. All that is left us 
at New Year’s are such trivialities as restrict- 
ing ourselves to one cigar a day or one small 
box of chocolates a week—a penalty we have to 
pay because the school year and the chrono- 
logical year do not begin at the same time. And 
the year 1925 is the quarter milepost of a cen- 
tury. So while business men are looking over 
their past year’s balance sheet and figuring a 
whole new code of business ethics to go into 
effect on January second, we teachers must be- 
gin the winter term exactly where the fall term 
left off, with perhaps a new pair of shoes or a 
Christmas necktie to celebrate the New Year. 
* Did you have a pleasant and profitable time 
at the teachers’ convention in November? 
State teachers’ conventions can be so fruitless; 
and then again they can be so worth while. 

A teachers’ convention can be just an excuse 
to close the schools for one day and give the 
teachers an opportunity to get to the city, do 
that fall shopping, and see a good play. Of 
course the morning sessions are attended faith- 
fully (if physical presence can be called faith- 
ful attendance) and notes are taken on the 
margins of the printed program. But the after- 
noon sessions often remind one of a church 
service in midsummer. 

A teachers’ convention can be a political 


rally just as boss-ridden as any Republican or 
Democratic or Third Party rally that was ever 
conducted. It can be utilized to bring into the 
state well-known educators from other states 
and impress upon them the importance of local 
association officers in their own bailiwick. It 
can be used to further any educational fads that 
may lie nearest the hearts of the president and 
executive committee. 

Or a teachers’ convention can be a great cen- 
tral charging station where the spent enthusi- 
asm of thousands of teachers in service can be 
restored, made of high enough potential to start 
again its flow out into currents of warmth and 
light and power in every schoolroom. 

Before we can have a successful convention 
we must have a successful association. And 
that, to my mind, will be a democratic associ- 
ation. It was my privilege recently to attend 
the annual business meeting of the state teach- 
ers’ association in one of the Eastern states. 
This state numbers thousands of teachers in 
its schools. Yet this business meeting, held on 
the last morning of the convention when eighty 
per cent of the members had gone home, was 
attended by a mere handful of those who lived 
in 'the immediate vicinity of the city where the 
convention was held. This handful of teach- 
ers and superintendents attempted to transact 
business in the name of the association. 

From what I have known of the activities of 
state associations, it seems to me that the 
strongest associations—those that are accom- 
plishing most—are characterized by two fea- 
tures: a delegate assembly to transact business 
and a paid executive secretary. A delegate 
assembly presupposes well-organized local as- 
sociations, and a paid executive secretary in 
the field is needed to organize the local associ- 
ations effectively. 

Perhaps, Rita, I am writing over the head of 
a very new recruit in the profession but I want 
to impress upon you the need of your becoming 
interested in the work that teachers’ organiza- 
tions can do. Don’t fail to interest yourself in 
the different teachers’ groups, including the 
N. E. A., that splendid organization with its 
wonderful record of achievement. Begin to 
plan for the eventful year when you yourself 
shall attend one of its meetings. Work in your 
local association. Welcome a chance for some 
committee assignment, however humble. You 
will not at first be appointed to the more im- 
portant committees, but if you show faithful- 
ness and initiative in small assignments, re- 
sponsibilities will grow. And do not be afraid 
to express your opinions at an association meet- 
ing, whenever you have something really worth 
while to say. 

Have your children been healthy and com- 
fortably free from colds during the fall term? 
If so, I dare say it is because they have had 
plenty of fresh air in the schoolroom at all 
times. But with really cold weather coming 
on, it is going to be increasingly difficult to 
keep your room warm, yet sufficiently ventilated 
and free from draughts. In the first three 
months of the calendar year, sickness and 
death from pneumonia and other diseases of 
the respiratory tract increase by leaps and 
bounds. ’ 

The best system, of ventilation ever devised 
is useless in the hands of a thoughtless teach- 
er. And the dangerous thing about an ill- 
ventilated room is that poor ventilation cannot 
easily be detected until it reaches the point 
where it causes headache or stupefaction. Only 
one coming in from outside can easily detect 
foul, stale air. Get out of the room occasionally 
during the morning and afternoon so that by 
comparison you may be warned of poor ventila- 
tion. 


‘And be extremely careful of that thermom- 
eter. Oh! you haven’t one in your room! Then 
give the superintendent no peace until he pro- 
vides one. Keep watch of it. When it rises 
above seventy be as much disturbed as though 
you had chicken-pox. When it rises above 
seventy-five be as worried as though you had 
measles. If our classrooms were provided with 
automatic sprinkler systems set so that when 
the temperature of the room rose to seventy- 
five the teacher would receive a drenching, we 
would have fewer colds and resultant diseases 
in the schools. The tendency to disorder in- 
creases enormously when we raise the tempera- 
ture above 68°. Most visitors describe first 
graders as little wigglers. Won’t they wiggle 
enough at 68° without stimulating them by an 
uncomfortable temperature? 

I am glad that you have found time to do 
some individual intelligence testing, and that 
you have familiarized yourself with the best 
American revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
You can do no harm, provided you make allow- 
ance for the imperfect conditions under which 
you must give the test and for your own lack of 
experience and skill in asking the questions, 
and provided you do not at first attach too 
much significance to the results. 

I believe that every first grade teacher should 
use the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. 
She should practice giving it to all of the pu- 
pils that she has in her room. She should not 
tell them that she is giving an intelligence 
test nor should she announce to the other 
teachers or to the patrons of the school what 
she is doing. And above all she should not 
announce the intelligence quotients. 

You will probably be.called upon by the prin- 
cipal or by Mr. Holt to give various group tests 
in your room. But no matter how many group 
intelligence or achievement tests you have giv- 
en, I urge you for your own private satisfac- 
tion and growth to continue the individual tests 
and to keep the results to your own private self. 

Just a word of warning about standard 
measurements. Know all you can about them 
and say little. It seems to me that the some- 
what large and new vocabulary of testing is to 
be considered as part of a teacher’s profes- 
sional equipment in just the same way as the 
vocabulary of anatomy, physiology and materia 
medica is part of the professional equipment 
of a physician, or a knowledge of Latin’ terms 
is necessary to a lawyer. What would we think 
of a doctor who went around talking about his 
patients’ blood pressure or of a lawyer who 
regaled us with mandamuses, writs of habeas 
corpus, and the like? Yet some teachers seem 
to take delight in dazzling laymen with such 
terms as age quotient, coefficient of correlatien, 
etc. 

I wonder whether you have a kindergarten in 
the building you are in. If you have one, I 
imagine you find much in common with the 
teacher thereof, and you and she are probably 
excellent friends. You two would have so much 
to talk over together! If you know a great deal 
about her and her work, you will be able to take 
the children next year mentally and mannerly 
where she leaves off. If she knows a good deal 
about you, she will work hard to get them ready 
in June to be where she thinks you wow like 
to have them in September. 

And how about the teacher in Grade 2? What 
is she going to expect of you next fall? Your 
course of study will tell you some of the things 
she will want. But has she any “particular- 
ities” which you should study? 

I have saved your question, “Shall I give the 
larger share of my attention to my A class?” 
for the last part of my letter in order to give 

(Continued on page 89) 
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January Eskimo Paper Cutting Designs 


These designs may be used for an Eskimo sand table or posters 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Study of Clothing 


By Ruth Angelo 
Los Angeles City Schools 


E were discussing the seasons of the year and 
listing some of the signs of each season. 
Clothing was mentioned, and the children were in- 
terested in pointing out the different kinds worn 
by the members of their class. Some wore cotton, 
some wool, and some silk, There were so many in- 
teresting things to tell about the different kinds of 
cloth that the children decided to divide into 
groups and each group prepare to tell the story of 
one kind of cloth. One group chose cotton, one 
wool, and one silk. Each group decided for itself 
what was important for its story and how it should 
be told. 


COTTON 


Those who chose cotton decided to use the sand 
table to help tell their story. They made a minia- 
ture cotton plantation in one end of the table. For 
cotton plants they used twigs and put tiny balls of 
cotton on top. Little dolls, dressed by the chil- 
dren to represent colored cotton pickers, filled the 
large baskets with cotton. Toy trucks, trains, 
and boats transported the raw cotton to the mill 
at the other end of the table. 

The group made a chart to tell the story of the 
cotton at the mill. One child was told by his par- 
ents that he could get some valuable information 
by writing to a cotton cloth mill, so the next day 
his group asked for a lesson in letter writing in 
order that they might write to a mill in Massa- 
chusetts. The following letter was written on the 
board, composed by the children after a lesson in 
letter writing: 





A , Indiana, 
March 10, 1924. 


M—— C——— Mills, 
L——_—, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Our second grade is studying all the different 
kinds of cloth. Will you please send us a package 
of the cotton samples you have for schools? 

We will be very grateful to you. 


Yours truly, 
Second Grade, 


J School. 





The ehildren copied the letter and chose the best- 
written one to send to the mill. In return they 
received bolls of cotton on stalk, sample bales, un- 
cleaned cotton with seeds, a bottle of seeds, dried 
cotton, flowers and leaves, also a request for one 
of their booklets. The following original account 
was taken from one booklet: 


COTTON 


Cotton grows in the south where it is warm. 
The blossoms are pink or yellow. 
When the cotton is picked it is sent to the mill. 


This group made a very interesting collection of 
all cotton products. They presented each child in 
the room with a small handkerchief which they 
had made out of cotton cloth. 


WOOL 


The children who chose wool made a series of 
charts to tell their story. On one chart were pic- 
tures of sheep, men cutting the wool by hand and 
by machinery. On another were pictures of the 
mill processes: cleaning, carding, weaving and 
dyeing. These children also wrote to a mill for 
samples and received a large chart showing the 
complete story of a piece of woolen cloth. They, 
too, prepared an exhibit, of all the products of wool. 

This group of children took an excursion to a 
butcher shop where they were given some wool. 
They took it to school and washed and dried some 
of it. Books were made with original stories 
about the manufacture of a piece of woolen cloth. 
Each page was illustrated by free-hand cuttings 
and drawings. On the cover was a free-hand draw- 
ing of a sheep having some of the wool from the 
butcher shop pasted on it. 

These children followed the example of the 
group who studied cotton and made jittle gifts for 
each child. Of yarn they made knife and watch 
chains for the boys and skipping ropes for the 
girls. 

SILK 


The children who decided to tell the story of 
silk felt that they had nothing to work with until 
they thought of writing to a well-known silk man- 
ufacturer for some material, Here again was a 
need for the business letter. 

The gentleman to whom they wrote was most 
generous and sent the children a live silk worm, 
with instructions for its care. The children were 
more than delighted and took very special care of 
the precious worm. When the worm finally spun 
its cocoon everyone was intensely interested. 
Some sixth grade children who were making an 
extensive study of Japan helped the little second 
graders wind the silk on a spool, a most laborious 
task. 

Very good stories taken from the children’s own 
observations were written and made into books 
illustrated by free-hand cutting. 

They concluded their story with a surprise for 
the room, a very crude and poorly proportioned 
flag which they had made out of scraps of silk 
brought from home by the children. The flag 
stayed in the room the entire year, their most 
valued possession. 


CORRELATION 


When all were ready, each group was given one 
day to explain all its charts, books, and exhibits. 
These explanations were the most successful lan- 
guage lessons of the entire term. 

This project lasted one entire month and during 
that time furnished all the work for every subject 
except music. The children chose their own words 
for spelling according to their need. Here are 
three entirely different lessons all asked for by 
the children. 


wool cotton silk worm 
dye bales cocoon 
weave plantation mulberry 
cloth blossoms stripes 
butcher shop surprise 


In checking up after the project was carried 
out, it was found that the course of study for a 


month had been more than covered, This had been 
no hardship to the children because they were 
supplying their own needs. 

They learned to co-operate, to plan, to execute 
and judge. They gained a knowledge of indus- 
trial life, and best of all, they learned the happi- 
ness that comes from doing something which gives 
pleasure to others. 


A January Birthday Party in 
The Foreign District 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


ETTA and Tony were the favored ones as to 

birthdays in the month of January. Little 
Yetta had traveled overseas from Moscow, and 
Tony had come from the sunny slopes of Italy. 

Tony and Yetta knew nothing about the Ameri- 
can birthdays, but they knew that they must be 
very nice, indeed, for did not the children who 
knew speak often about some wonderful “‘birt-ay” 
(as Tony called it) either past or to come? 

“Mees Berta giva you one su-prise come your 
birt-ay,” said Guilimo. ‘I heva heem an’ I know.” 

So Yetta and Tony patiently awaited the time 
when their birthdays would be celebrated to- 
gether. As it happened that Yetta’s birthday came 
on the last Friday of the month, that was the day 
agreed upon for the celebration. 

On this day Yetta appeared in all the glory of a 
new red-trimmed black and white “’Merican girl 
dress,” and Tony in a much darned dark blue 
sweater and trousers that his mother had washed 
and pressed for the occasion. His pretty, soft 
curling hair which ordinarily was dry and fluffy, 
was on this day plastered down smoothly and 
stickily by the aid of a strong-smelling hair oil. 
“My fadder fixa da hair; eem smella much ver’ 
good,” said Tony proudly. 

Tony and Yetta were each given a very pretty 
birthday booklet which Miss Burt had made for 
them and tied with pink and blue ribbons, 

In the afternoon came the “su-prise.” Miss 
Burt had borrowed a phonograph from one of her 
friends and had chosen the records that she knew 
the children would enjoy. She selected band mu- 
sic, marches, the “Clock Store,” the departure of 
a big boat, the “Mocking Bird,” bugle calls, and 
many others, whose music need not be interpreted 
to the little foreigners in the schoolroom. 

After the music was over, Miss Burt brought 
out two beautiful birthday cakes, one pink and 
one white, with candles and red mottoes on their 
tops. Yetta’s cake was the white one, and she 
lighted the pink candles on hers. Tony’s was the 
pink cake, and his brown eyes and even his sleekly 
oiled head shone with pleasure as he lighted the 
white tapers on his cake. While the candles 
burned, and the children watched the cakes ad- 
miringly, Miss Burt led the school in reciting: 


Many and joyful birthdays may you have, 

In the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Then the cakes were cut, and eaten to the last 

crumb. Tony voiced Yetta’s sentiment when he 

said with a wide display of white teeth and dim- 

ples, “Mucha nice ’appy birt-ay, Mees Berta. Ver’ 

great thanks.” 


January 1925 
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A Shoe Store Project 


By Lucie Wilson Slothower 
Kindergarten Director, Elliott School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HIS project was developed in a kindergarten 

toward the end of the year. It would make a 
splendid first grade project if carried out a little 
farther. The Shoe Store idea in my kindergarten 
originated in a purely ac- 
cidental manner. We had 
been playing Street Car, 
using chairs and Hill 
Blocks to make the car. 
In order to bring out the 
fact that little children ac- 
companied by their par- 
ents do not need to pay 
carfare, I took one child 
on this trip as my little 
girl. When we left the 
car I said, “I want to go 
into this store to get my 
little girl a pair of shoes.” ae a 
The children playing Street 
Car immediately stopped, 
and Howard said, ‘“‘I’ll be 
the clerk and sell you a 
pair of shoes.” And so 
the play started. 

As the play developed 
someone suggested that we 
should have shoe boxes, 
and everyone seemed to 
think that shoe boxes were 
the most important thing 
in a shoe store. No one 
seemed to note the fact 
that there were no shoes 
in the boxes. All felt the 
need for something to take 
down and open. So we 
stopped our play in order 
to make the boxes. These 
we made from our largest paper—-12 inch by 12 
inch kraft construction paper—folded into 16 
squares with one strip cut off. The lid was made 
in the same manner as tke box and was fitted 
onto it. 

We next saw the need of a place to put our shoe 
boxes. The children wanted to use the kinder- 
house as the store, for then (they said) they could 
have a door to go in and out of. They could make 
their shelves out of the Hill Blocks just as they 
did for the Grocery Store in the fall. So while 
some of the children finished the boxes, the others 
built the shelves in the store. 

Then we had such a good play. We had one or 
two clerks and two or three customers while the 
rest watched and listened to the clerks selling shoes 
and talking to the customers. This satisfied for 
some time until one 
child suggested that 
there should be a pic- 
ture of a shoe on the 
shoe box so that the 
customer would be 
sure to get the kind of 
shoe he wanted. 

Hence, our next 
day’s work was plan- 
ned—pasting pictures 
of shoes on the box 
lids, one on each end. 
These I cut, for with 
thirty children cutting 
I feared we would 
have too big a variety 
of shoes. I wanted to 
limit it to just a few 
kinds but with dupli- 
cates so as to provide 
several pairs of each 
kind. I cut white slip- 
pers and shoes, red 
slippers and__ shoes, 
brown slippers and 
Shoes, brown and 
black oxfords, black 
shoes with white tops, 
bedroom slippers of 
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different colors, and rubbers and goloshes. How 
the children loved those little shoes! They had 
such a good time that morning picking out their 
favorite kinds and pasting them on the box lids. 
After our next play someone said that people 
had different-sized feet and that we should have 
sizes written on our boxes. So one of the boys 
took a pencil and wrote a number on a box, This 
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A Play Shoe Store Worked Out by Lincoln, Nebraska, School Children 


number, however, did not suit the children although 
they were not quite sure what was wrong. Finally 
someone said, “Why, Dale, that’s not a number; 
that’s a letter.”” Sure enough, what he had writ- 
ten was the letter “A.” So we decided we had bet- 
ter practice writing numbers before we put them 
on our boxes or else we might spoil our boxes. 
Those who knew numbers wrote them on the 
blackboard, and it wasn’t very long before with 
the combined efforts of the group we could write 
the numbers from one to ten. We had lots of fun 
seeing how many numbers we could recognize, and 
many of the children, with the help of their par- 
ents or older children at home, learned to write 
the numbers beautifully. 

Next it was decided that we did not need all of 
those sizes on our boxes, but only the sizes that 





Another View of the Play Shoe Store 
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kindergarten children wear, Someone thought of 
measuring the feet to see what sizes we would 
need. This suggested the use of a ruler as a 
measure. I chose Evelyn as the one to have her 
foot measured first as I knew her feet were the 
smallest. We found the result to be seven inches. 
One of the children, a larger boy, objected, “But, 
Mrs. Slothower, I couldn’t wear the same size 
shoes she wears.” We de- 
cided to measure a foot of 
the largest boy; this we 
found nine inches long. 
Then a bright-faced child 
said we would have to 
have eight-inch shoes for 
children whose feet were 
neither little nor big, but 
just average. 

Our next task, then, was 
to write the numbers. We 
worked at the board first, 
some writing 7’s, some 8’s, 
and some 9’s. Then we 
went to the tables on 
which I had _ distributed 
paper circles for the num- 
bers. We had three tables 
and the _ children who 
thought they could make 
7’s worked at one table, 


those making 8’s at an- 
other, and those making 
9’s at another. These I 


sorted out after the chil- 
dren had gone and pasted 
them on the boxes myself 
in order to be sure they 
were right side up. 

When we played store 
we had to have a clerk 
who knew his numbers, 
but to make certain there 
were no mistakes, after he 
measured the customer’s foot, another child veri- 
fied his measure. Then we all watched to see if 
he found the right kind of shoe in the correct size. 
If the customer said it seemed too little, he would 
try a size larger. 

At first the customers and clerks said very little, 
but gradually, as the children who were experienced 
in the buying of shoes made suggestions, they 
would carry on more and more of a conversation. 
One day the clerk said, ‘‘Walk around and see how 
it feels.” At this point one of the children said 
that we needed a mirror, so he brought a little one 
from home. Moreover, we accumulated quite a col- 
lection of shoe horns and buttonhooks—though it 
must be admitted that these were not so very use- 
ful! The mirror, however, was surely an added 
attraction; no child ever forgot to observe his 
shoes in it. 

The child clerk was 
severely criticized by 
the others if he was 
not courteous to a 
“lady.”’ They said that 
he should greet the 
customer, ask her 
what he could do for 
her, and after fitting 
ner shoes, take her to 
the door and tell her 
to come again. He 
was indeed a fine clerk 
who could make re- 
marks about’ the 
weather, ete. They 
also said that the cus- 
tomer “mustn’t just 
sit there when the 
clerk talks to her; she 
must answer him.” 
So we got some very 
interesting conversa- 
tions. 

Then one day one 
very aristocratic little 
girl said, “I don’t want 
to wear my _ shoes 
home; my _ mother 
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always has hers delivered. That showed a real 
need for learning our house numbers and the 
names of our streets, 

Many of the children already knew their ad- 
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from their own children. Several, also, wrote me 
letters saying that their children had learned more 
from that one project than from any other. Some 
said their little five-year-olds had surprised them by 





Eskimo Paper Cuttings Made by Indiana Primary Pupils 


dresses, for we had worked on them in the fall, but 
those who could not remember had an incentive 
now for learning—they could have their shoes 
delivered instead of carrying them. . After this 
it was customary when the clerk asked, “Do you 
wish to wear your new shoes, carry them, or have 
them delivered?” to say, ‘‘Please send them to Mrs. 
(child’s last name) at No.— street.” 

The children received a fair idea of money val- 
ues, too. At first a child clerk would charge one 
hundred dollars for one pair of shoes and 5 cents 
for another pair. No customer ever thought of 
asking prices before he bought or of objecting to 
exorbitant prices. A penny was worth as much as 
a dollar to the children. Then several wantéd to 
have play money, so for the dollars we used tin 
circles a trifle larger than a dollar, and for half 
dollars tin circles a little smaller. Before the pur- 
chaser went to the store he was told how many 
dollars he might have, He counted them out, do- 
ing this aloud so that the others would know how 
many he had to spend. This necessitated his ask- 
ing prices; otherwise he might find, to his sorrow, 
that he did not have enough money to pay for his 
shoes. 

We discussed shoe prices, and gradually the 
children began charging two, three, four, and five 
dollars instead of one hundred dollars. Then one 
day a clerk charged a customer two and one-half 
dollars. The buyer was entirely at sea, but one 
bright little observer suggested that she give him 
three dollars and then the clerk would have to give 
her back half a dollar. So after that the cashier’s 
box contained half dollars, and with the help of 
older ones in the group change was made. We 
did not make a big point of this, for usually the 
children were content to charge even dollars. 
When a customer bought shoes for two dollars and 
rubbers for one, the clerk, with the observers veri- 
fying, could always add amounts and tell the cus- 
.tomer what to pay. I was surprised time and time 
again at the ability of the children to make addi- 
tions, 

Signs and window decorations did not come until 
very late in the project—as the main interest was 
centered on the interior of the store. But the best 
writers finally copied such signs as “Elliott Shoe 
Store,” “Rubbers,” and “Shoes.” Then we had 
fun cutting different kinds of shoes to hang in the 
windows so there could not possibly be any mis- 
taking what kind of store it was. 

I felt that this project surpassed my grocery 
store project in the way of conversation because 
there was more chance for it, and in arithmetic 
mainly because it was less complicated. In the 
grocery store so many different things were 
brought from home that these distracted the chil- 
dren’s attention from the buying. Then, too, the 
prices varied so that we could not concentrate on 
a few numbers as we did in the shoe store. There 
was much less opportunity for conversation in the 
grocery store because the transactions took place 
more rapidly. 

Another gratifying result of the project was the 
interest of the parents. Many came over to see the 
store in operation and even to buy a pair of shoes 





knowing number combinations which had not been 
taught to the children at home but which had been 
learned just from play in our Kindergarten Shoe 
Store, 
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January Cuttings by Primary Children 
By Mary B. Grubb 


i? photograph shows some excellent, well- 
mounted cuttings made by the children of a 
primary room. Interest was added to the subject 
when an unusually heavy snow storm came just 
as they were beginning the study of Eskimo life, 
customs, homes, and occupations, 

The materials used for this lesson are sheets of 
black paper 9 inches by 12 inches, white drawing 
paper, scissors, paste, and many pictures of polar 
bears, seals, Eskimos, igloos, and anything else 
characteristic of the far North. 

Select pictures that will make good silhouettes. 
Make tracings of them; transfer their outlines to 
the white paper and cut. Place the name of the 
child on the back of the cutting. 

If all of the cuttings are placed on the ledge of 
the blackboard, the teacher can easily select the 
best ones, which are to be mounted. Note that 
only one or two cuttings are placed on the 9-inch 
by 12-inch black paper. 

Leave the cuttings which are mounted under a 
weight until the paste is thoroughly dry. The 
sheets may then be fastened together with strips 
of adhesive paper. 

After the cuttings have been displayed a few 


A Bean Bag for Little People 


M Y pupils enjoy making bean bags from the accompanying pattern. 


Unbleached muslin is 


cut double and about one-fourth inch larger than the pattern. The dotted lines represent 
the stitching which holds the bag together. The back is left plain, the design is embroidered in 
colored silks and the tassel is made of wool. The bag is filled with beans, corn or sand. 
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days, try making free-hand cuttings of the same 
subjects. If the results are successful, mount 
‘them in a booklet. 


A Singing Game 
THE JOINTED DOLLS 
By Virginia Baker 
(Air: “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star”) 


Did you ever, ever see 

Jointed dolls as cute as we (1)? 

We can fling our arms up high (2), 
Fingers pointing to the sky; 
Quickly spread them open wide (3), 
Drop them down on either side (4). 


We can raise our heels (5) with ease, 

Lower them (6) and then bend our knees (7); 
Once again can stand upright (8), 

Clap our hands (9) with all our might, 
Stamp our feet upon the floor, 

While we count (10) one, two, three, four. 


Forward arms (11) we can extend, 
And our elbows stiffly bend (12) ; 
Place our hands upon our hips (18), 
Meet on heads our finger tips (14), 
Spin around (15) just like a top, 
Sink in seats (16)—it’s time to stop. 


MOTIONS 

1. Point to self. 2. Raise arms quickly, 3, Ex- 
tend arms outward with a sweeping movement. 4. 
Quickly drop hands to sides. 5. Raise heels. 6. 
Sink heels. 7. Bend knees. 8. Raise body to erect 
position. 9. Clap hands seven times. 10. Stamp 
foot four times. 11, Extend arms forward. 12. 
Bend elbows evenly. 18. Place hands on hips. 
14. Place hands on heads, finger tips meeting. 15. 
Whirl about quickly. 16. Slowly sink into seats. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


SAVING FOR A COAT 


It was bank day, as a large printed sign in the 

front of the room reminded the children. Row by 
row they were bringing their week’s savings to the 
desk and turning them in to the teacher to be de- 
posited by’ her in their individual bank accounts. 
Some brought but a few pennies; others brought 
more substantial amounts. 
_ The largest amount, sixty-five cents, was brought 
by a child rather more poorly dressed than the 
others. -She showed a decidedly greater interest in 
her account than did the other children. 

“Sixty-five cents, Lucy!” said Miss 
j That's splendid!” She ran her eye up the worthy 
line of deposits made in that book. “It won’t be 
long now, will it?” 

/Lucy shook her head, with a bright smile and an 
anticipatory gleam in her eye. 





“Lucy is saving for a new coat,’ Miss——— 


explained to me. 

Did that account for Lucy’s added interest in 
saving? I wondered. Is there more of an incentive 
to save for a definite goal than just to save? Is it 


more conducive to thrift for the children to realize™ 


a visible reward at a period not too remote, than for 


them to save for some vague benefit in the far dis- 


tant future? 


AN INCENTIVE TO CAREFUL SEAT WORK 


When the children of a second grade came to the 
reading circle, they brought with them the papers 
upon which they had been busy during a period of 
seat work—upon this particular occasion they had 
been using their spelling words in a sentence. 

As they sat down in their chairs. they handed 
their papers, pridefully, to the teacher, and settled 
themselves with anticipation, not yet opening their 
readers. 

Then for five minutes not taken from the reading 
period, but allowed on her program for that pur- 
pose, the teacher went over those papers with them, 
commenting in some way upon each child’s work— 
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reading a good sentence from this one, holding up 
one paper of especial neatness, inviting the class 
to help a child who had had trouble with one of his 
words. 

The faces about her beamed—it was satisfying, 
this immediate interest’ and criticism, far better 
than laying the papers aside to be corrected and 
handed back after the children had forgotten what 
they were about, or, perhaps, never to be handed 
back or even corrected. It was a plan which made 
for profitable seat work, for the children felt that 
task to be as important as a recitation—not merely 
something to keep them quiet while another class 
was in session—and they accordingly put forth 
their best efforts. 


THE REASON WHY 


“To-morrow,” said Miss at the close of 
a reading period in which a class had read with re- 
markable expression, “we will dramatize the next 
section of the story.” 

There was a joyoue clapping of hands—and I 
understood how that expression had been obtained, 

“Study well the different parts of the various 
characters,” the instructor went on, “so that you 














will be able to say the part of the one you are 
called upon to act, just as he said it. Study each 
part out loud, so that you can tell whether you are 
saying it naturally. There is splendid opportunity 
for expression in this lesson. Don’t miss it.” 

After a part of the story, which was practically 
aloud in class. The reading which I had heard to- 
all dialogue, had been dramatized (and not till 
then, I learned as I listened) that part was read 
day was yesterday’s dramatization. They had 
lived the story first, and they showed by their read- 
ing that they were still living it in imagination. 

These children were working, consciously, for ex- 
pression, yet quite without forgetting that the 
story’s the thing. 

“Any criticism?” Miss asked, after 
Charles had finished reading. She never interrupted 
for correction. 

“He didn’t use expression where he could,” came 
the surprising comment from another child. “The 
rabbit was very angry when he found his carrots 
gone, and Charles did not show any anger.” 

What a satisfying thing to find second grade 
children who understand that reading is not merely 
the pronouncing of a succession of words! 








JANUARY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color,mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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ow a thought, 
reap a word; 


ow a word. 
reap a deed: 


ow a deed, 
reap a 
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NOTE: Some teachers have made very handsome wall decorations from the Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans monthly coloring cards. 


It is very easily done in the following man- 


ner. By means of a pantagraph transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy 


drawing paper 20 inches by 20% inches. 


Color the outline with water colors or crayons. 
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Mother smiled and replied, “I had a fine little as- 
sistant to-day. The dinner would not have been 
nearly so good if Jessie had not helped me.” 


“Mother did all the hard part,” declared Jessie. 
“She did the cooking over the stove and she lifted 
all the utensils containing boiling water. All I did 
was to bring the things that she needed.” 


“Quite enough for a little girl to do,” Father 
nodded. “You should keep away from boiling 
water and hot grease. Both are very dangerous 
things.” 


Do you not think that Jessie’s mother and father 
were right, and will you not be careful to keep away 
from such things, too? 
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MOTHER’S HELPER 
By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


OTHER was getting the evening meal ready. 
Such a good dinner as she had planned! 


Lamb chops,. creamed potatoes, a green 
salad with French dressing, and for dessert sliced 
oranges and sponge cake. The children, 
Jessie and Benny, would each have a 
glass of fresh cold milk, but Mother and 
Father would drink hot coffee. The chil- 
dren never drank coffee as it was not 
good for them. 







When Mother began to prepare the 
dinner Jessie went out to the kitchen to 
help her. 


‘“‘Yes,’’ said 
Mother, “there 
are many things 
that a little girl 
can do.” 


She showed 
Jessie how to pre- 
pare the potatoes, 





























This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


If there is one thing to be deplored more than 
another in our great public school system and in 
our American homes, it is the slipshod manner in 
which children do their work, and the ease with 
which, by indifferent and unsatisfactory efforts in 
the tasks assigned to them, they satisfy the de- 
mands of teachers and parents. 

A well-known educator mentioned this fact to me 
in the course of a conversation which we had re- 
cently. He also said that the child who fails to 
finish a job satisfactorily becomes the incompetent 
man who is unable to do a piece of work well. Our 
offices are filled with men and women of this type. 
It costs in dollars and cents to teach these individ- 
uals now what they should have learned at home 
and in school. 

The question comes up again, “Have we made 
school too easy?” Many educators are answering, 
“Yes,” and they are also going a bit farther and 
saying, “Blessed be drudgery.” The thing that 
school people have been trying to get away from 
all these years is finally being welcomed, at least 
a certain amount of it, as being not only necessary, 
but essential to the development of right character 
qualities in the individual. 

The country boy or girl who has his or her daily 
chores to do at definite times is to be envied by the 
village or city child. The routine of daily tasks 
which cannot be avoided and must be done is a 
training in definite responsibility which is of ines- 
timable value. It is an interesting fact that a great 
number of New York City’s business men who oc- 
cupy positions of great trust and responsibilty were 
reared on the farms of the Middle West. 

There is no easy road to success, no matter what 
one undertakes, and the earlier a child appreciates 
the joy of a hard job accomplished, the sooner he 
will begin to realize’ that there is satisfaction and 
pleasure in doing his work well. 

Stevenson once told his stepson: “I am not a 
man of unusual talent. I started out with very 
moderate abilities; my success has been due to my 
really remarkable industry—to developing what I 
had in me to the extreme limit. When a man be- 
gins to sharpen one faculty, and keeps sharpening 
it with tireless perseverance, he can achieve won- 
ders. Everybody knows it; it’s a commonplace, and 
yet how rare it is to find anybody doing it—I mean 
to the uttermost as I did. What genius I had was 
for work!” 

Along with the careless way in which a child 
performs his everyday tasks goes the pernicious 
habit of procrastination. In Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, where I visited some time ago, if a Span- 
ish inhabitant is asked to do a piece of work, he 
invariably says, “Manana” (pron. manyana), i. e., 
“to-morrow.” His attitude and that of his Span- 
ish neighbors is characterized by this word 
“manana.” The habit of putting off till to-morrow 
is such an easy one for the child to acquire and so 
far reaching in its effect that war should be de- 
clared on it from the very first day of school. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, “There has never yet 
been a man in our history who led a life of ease, 
whose name is worth remembering.” 

This is a good motto to place on the blackboard 
for the New Year. It might be a good idea to 


write the word “Manana” on the blackboard, also, 
and explain what it means. 


The teacher may feel 








herself repaid for her effort along this line, if she 
is successful in impressing upon the minds of her 
pupils the idea of doing the task at hand at the 
time specified for that particular work, and the 
value of attacking each problem with sufficient 
energy to give the impetus needed for the success- 
ful fulfillment of the undertaking. 
Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils of the Stanley School, Helvetia, 
Pennsylvania, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in any state in the Union, Can- 
ada, Alaska, the Philippines, or any foreign coun- 
try. Address Miss Joanna Orsie, Helvetia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Clearfield County. 

Principal Eugene A. Domey, Hartford, Vermont, 
would like to obtain information from teachers as 
to where he can secure educational exhibits. 

Miss Hannah Roise of Open View School, Bel- 
view, Minnesota, and her pupils wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in other states of the 
Union, or any foreign country. 

The third, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Mr. Burr Lacey, Wallace, Kansas, would like to 
exchange letters, views, and products with any 
state in the Union, and any island possession of 
the United States. 

Miss Hannah Roise of Open View School, Bel- 
view, Minnesota, and her pupils wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in other states of the 
Union, or any foreign country. 

The third, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Mr. Burr Lacey, Wallace, Kansas, would like to 
exchange letters, views, and products with any 
state in the Union, and any island possession of 
the United States. 

Miss Juanita Hamilton, Moscow, Kansas, Dis- 
trict 14, and her pupils would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils in other states of 
the Union, or any foreign country. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
pupils of Miss Kate Griffen, Mirando City, Texas, 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union, and 
the island possessions of the United States. 


The third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Emma Moosman, Burge, 
Nebraska, would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the world. 


Miss Julia Barnett, Albany, Louisiana, and her 
pupils would like to exchange letters, views, or 
products with the fourth to the sixth grades, in- 
clusive, in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, or any for- 
eign country. 

The teacher and pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades of the Phetteplace School, 
District 6, wish to exchange letters and products 
with pupils and teachers of any state in the Union, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Address Miss Doris Dail, Route 7, Midland, Mich- 
igan. 

The second, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pu- 
pils of Miss Marie Lunka, Ashton, South Dakota, 
would like to exchange letters and views with 
teachers and pupils of rural schools in any part of 
the United States, or any foreign country. 


Mr. George Bott, Klondyke, Arizona, and _ his 
fourth, fifth, and seventh grade pupils would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in the United States, or any foreign country. 

The pupils of Miss Margaret H. Rees of Abilene, 
Kansas, District 102, would like to correspond with 
pupils in any state in the Union, Alaska, Mexico, 
and Hawaii. 

Miss Mary Keough, Deerfield, Illinois, and her 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in any part of the world. 

The sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth grade pu- 

ils of the Almira School would like to exchange 
etters with pupils of the same grades in other 








Hum- 


states or countries. Address Mr. Walter 
phrey, Linden, Texas. 

The pupils of the South Elba (Illinois) Rural 
School and their teacher, Miss Eunice Lawrence, 
wish to thank the pupils and teachers who wrote 
them such interesting letters during the last school 
year. They regret that they were unable to answer 
all, because of the number received. 

The pupils of Wagoza School, grades one to 
eight inclusive, wish to exchange letters and pro- 
ducts with other schools in any part of the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands, 
or Alaska. Address Mrs. Nannie Bennett, 422 
North Central Street, Cushing, Oklahoma. 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
of Wolf Creek School, Wolf, Wyoming, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in other states of the Union and in any foreign 
country. Address Miss Lola Simmons, Wolf, 


Wyoming. 


CLUB LETTERS 


An Incentive 

We are trying to encourage the “thrift habit” in 
our school. In a conspicuous place in the halls, 
we have posted weekly the amounts saved by each 
room. These amounts are changed on Friday at 
the close of school. The children look eagerly for 
the new amounts each Monday morning, anxious 
to know who is ahead in the thrift race—Mar- 
GARET L. MILLER, Illinois. 


Window Decorations 

I. For a January scene cover the windows with 
a coating of Bon Ami. This will make a white, 
frosty windowpane. Then with a pencil draw snow 
scenes on the windows. Houses, fir trees, and 
sleighs look very attractive indeed on the white 
background. 

II. The holiday crepe paper used for decoration 
is very effective if the figures are cut out, as a 
Thanksgiving turkey, or a Santa Claus, or an 
Easter bunny, and pasted with the clear side to 
the window; then the people outside share the 
beauty with the children—D. R. M., South 
Carolina. 

Railroad Stations 

Several children are told to think of a combina- 
tion, in either addition or subtraction, or what- 
ever the drill may be. These pupils are stationed 
around the room. Then another child is named as 
the “train.” He starts at the first station. The 
child at the first station gives him his combination. 
If he answers correctly, he proceeds to the next 
station, and so on until he finishes his journey. If 
he should get stuck, another pupil must pull him 
out. This child starts at the beginning also. Now 
all combinations, except the one that was not ans- 
wered correctly, may be changed. This child con- 
tinues on his journey, if he answers all combinations 
correctly, soon pulling out the ene that was stuck, 
who proceeds on his journey with the second child 
in the lead. Sometimes it takes several pupils to 
pull out those who get stuck. Thus by the time they 
finish their journey they have quite a long train.— 
CLAIRE CARSNER, Texas. 


A Health Chart 


I find a health chart solves many a problem of 
cleanliness in the schoolroom and is the means of 
forming habits that may remain with the child 
throughout future years. The name of each child 
is placed on a chart. Following the name are five 


columns. Above the first column are written the 
words “Clean Teeth’; above the second “Clean 
Handkerchief”; above the third, “Clean Face’; 


above the fourth, “Clean Hands”; and above the 
fifth, “Hair Combed.” One child is chosen for in- 
spector for one week. At the end of that time an- 
other is chosen. In each column the first letter of 
each schoo] day is written, just below the heading. 
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In the first two columns each child puts a vertical 
line under the letter M, meaning that he brushed 
his teeth before going to bed the night before and 
that he came to school with a clean handkerchief 
on Monday. The other three columns are filled in a 
similar manner by the inspector—MArIE Darst, 
Ohio. 


Our Bulletin Board 


This suggestion may be of use to some teacher 
whose schoolroom is not all that might be desired in 
the way of decorations. 

In our seventh and eighth year classes interesting 
results have been obtained by dividing the pupils 
into groups, one for each month of the school year, 
for the purpose of planning and arranging appro- 
priate material for our bulletin board. The group 
appointed for the month meets after school or dur- 
ing some study period, elects its chairman and then 
decides upon the material which is to be used. 
Usually there is a complete change twice during the 
month, it being the duty of the chairman to take 
down and return materials which have been used 
and to arrange the new material brought in by the 
members of the committee. 

Besides records of school athletics, announcements 
of other school activities, and news items of local 
interest, there were, in September, excellent flower 
and wild-berry plates; in October, charming harvest 
scenes in real autumnal coloring; in November, 
some interesting Thanksgiving pictures. 

One or two important birthdays are remembered 
each month, either by picture or suitable clippings. 
In this way many really fine pictures have been ex- 
hibited and quite often the result is very artistic, 
adding much to the attractiveness of the room. In- 
terest is stimulated, and initiative, originality, and 
a sense of responsibility are developed and ‘exer- 
cised—Mary ELIZABETH ROBINSON, Rhode Island. 


Pictorial Geography 

I am not advertising the series of pictures for 
schoolroom use put out by the National Geographic 
Society but I should just like to tell others how 
very good they are. 

These geographic pictures come in several sets 
and one may choose the sets applicable to his grade. 
They may be obtained from the National Geogra- 
phic Society, Division of School Service, Sixteenth 
and M Streets, Washington, D. C. 

In my fifth grade we have used the sets on 
“Eskimo Life’ and “Sahara Life.” After good 
work in our regular geography lessons we are priv- 
ileged to have a lesson on “pictures.” Each child 
has a different picture, one “all his own,” which no 
one else even peeps at, and he studies his picture 
eagerly along with the interesting reading matter 
which tells about the “camel,” “oasis,” “child of the 
desert,” or whatever the illustration may be. Then 
at recitation time each pupil comes forward, shows 
his picture and tells us all about it while the rest 
of us are gathered around watching and listening. 
Each child performs in his very best manner, not 
wanting his classmates to excel him. The fact that 
every picture is a surprise stimulates the interest. 
Aside from the benefit he derives from the study of 
geography, I find the pupil gains ease and poise in 
talking before others and also becomes proficient 
in the use of correct English. 

I might mention two other sets of pictures that 
are also excellent for schoolroom use: the “United 
States” and “The Air, Land and Water.” These 
bring home to the boys and girls scenes in our own 
country and also add life and reality to many of the 
less interesting parts of our geography books. I 
am sure that no school teacher will ever regret 
using these pictures in the classroom.—LuCILE D. 
Horton, Colorado. 


Spelling Methods 


Spelling throughout the grades is taught in the 
classroom, the period being given in part to the 
teaching of the lesson, and in part to the testing 
of the work. About 2000 words considered to be the 
basal vocabulary of the first eight grades are taught 
in accordance with the following general directions. 

Write one of the new words on the blackboard 


and teach it in accordance with the following plan. 
Then erase it and write the next word, teaching it 
in the same way. Continue in this way throughout 
the list. 

1. While writing the word pronounce it distinctly. 

2. Develop the meaning orally either by calling 
for a sentence, by using the word, or by giving its 
definition. 

3. Divide the word into syllables. Call on pupils 
to spell orally by syllables. Have them indicate 
what part of the word presents difficulties, or 
whether the word contains parts they already know. 

4. Have the pupils write the word on practice 
paper several times, spelling it softly as they 
write. 

5. Allow the class a moment in which to look at 
the word again, and then have them close their eyes 
and try to visualize it, or use any other device of 
a similar nature. Have considerable repetition, 
both written and oral. 

After the new words of the day’s lesson have been 
studied in this way, write on the blackboard the 
new words and several review words. Allow the 
class three or four minutes for studying independ- 
ently the whole list, suggesting that eack pupil em- 
phasize the words he thinks most difficult. This 
time should be limited so that every pupil will at- 
tend vigorously and intensively LUELLA ORVOLD, 
Wisconsin. 


The Story of Three Little Pigs 

Primary pupils never seem to tire of dramatizing 
stories, and stories that admit of dramatization are 
legion; but the children of my room were most 
happy over the dramatization of “The Three Little 
Pigs.” It really served many purposes as it fur- 
nished excellent material for seat work, numbers, 
language, and. construction work. 

We made old Mother Pig, the Three Little Pigs, 
their famed houses, and the rapacious Mr. Wolf. 

We fashioned the pigs from acorns. Old Mother 
Pig was made of the very largest acorn we could 
find, and the Three Little Pigs were made of smaller 
acorns. The pointed end of the acorn served as the 
pig’s head; two dots of black ink made satisfactory 
eyes; three-cornered bits of acorn shell glued in 
place, made very piggish looking ears; a piece of 
fine, twisted wire made a realistic curly tail; and all 
that was lacking to make a complete pig was the 
four legs. With a red hot knitting needle we burn- 
ed four holes in the acorn and inserted shoe pegs, 
which made very sturdy legs indeed. 

The characters of this story lived on our sand 
table. Old Mother Pig had only a dugout in the 
sand for her home, and she soon-sent the Three 
Little Pigs away to make their own living. We im- 
mediately got busy and helped the first little pig 
prepare the material for his house of straw. We 
used wheat straw because it is coarse and strong 
and easy to work with. Each child was given a few 
straws, about half a dozen, and was told to cut 
them into three-inch lengths. Scissors and rulers 
were passed around and there ensued a very busy 
ten minutes of cutting and measuring. 

Next day we helped the First Little Pig build his 
house, log cabin style, and quite a pretentious house 
it was when completed. 

Meanwhile, the Second Little Pig was waiting to 
have us help him build his house of sticks. We 
found that the stalks from last year’s raspberry 
bushes made most satisfactory material as they 
could easily be cut into the required lengths, being 
very brittle. We cut half of them into four-inch 
lengths and the other half into three and one-half 
inch lengths, as this house must be a little larger 
and a little stronger than the house of straw. 

Now came the Third Little Pig, and his house 
must be made of bricks. Real bricks were out of 
the question as they were much too large to use, so 
we had to manufacture our own bricks. The ma- 
terial we used was modeling clay, and we made the 
bricks one inch long, one-fourth inch wide and one. 
half inch high. We made them in assorted colors, 
and how the little people did enjoy making them! 
Measuring was fun, and even the half-inch and quar- 
ter-inch dimensions held no terrors for them, so 
interested were they in their occupation. Though 


far from perfect in symmetry, the bricks made a 
very substantial house for the Third Little Pig; and 
Mr. Wolf, who was made of drawing paper mount- 
ed on cardboard, with a standard: at the back to 
help him stand upright, could huff and puff and puff 
and huff, but couldn’t blow the house in. 

We set each little pig firmly in his place on the 
sand table and built his little house around him. 
Using pins and glue wherever necessary we put 
light cardboard roofs on the houses, coloring them 
to blend with the material used in building the 
houses. We put a big red cardboard chimney on 
the brick house, because, as we all know, when the 
big Wolf had huffed and puffed himself all out of 
breath, he climbed down the chimney and “fell, 
plump! into the kettle of boiling water.” 

All the children, big and little, were delighted 
with the appearance of the sand table when the dis- 
play was completed.—G. V. R. WoLF, Wisconsin. 


Primary Spelling Aids 

Perhaps some other teacher of little folks in 
whom the gift of song “jist natchally ain’t” will like 
to try my plan of correlating music with the 
spelling lesson in teaching the children to run the 
scale. 

Words of four letters are most easily used, as c- 
o-m-e, using the letters instead of the syllables do- 
me-sol-do, and singing both up and down the scale 
with the child until he is able to sing it alone. 

Many a hard word was learned by my little first 
grader by showing him the “picture” in the word; 
e. g., swallow was easy when spelled s-w-a-ll-o-w, 
accompanying the spelling by a gesture suggesting 
the flight of the swallow. The letter most apt to 
cause trouble is always the one to receive the em- 
phasis in oral spelling. 

“Listen, children, to this word. It is so sick— 
don’t you hear it groan?” The children laugh, of 
course, but every letter becomes distinct in the 
memory, both by aid of the ear and the eye. 

A good memory drill for pupils a little older is 
accomplished by learning the lesson so that it may 
be written from memory. Regular order may or 
may not be insisted upon. I do not urge it at first. 
Later, it becomes part of the “game.” 

Beheading and curtailing is interesting to all 
children, and aids in fixing a word in the mind; e. 
g., “wheat” may be “beheaded” several times, leav- 
ing a perfect word. The children will look out for 
these words in their regular lessons if encouraged 
to do so. 

Correlating language with spelling is most valu- 
able. To be able to use each word of the lesson 
properly in a sentence is a real achievement. Can 
we teachers always do so with the spelling lists 
given us in our examinations?—A TEACHER, 
Oklahoma. 


Teaching the Backward Adolescent 


Almost all grade teachers, especially those who 
have taught in the poorer country communities, are 
at some time faced with the difficult problem of the 
adolescent boy or girl who has advanced no farther 
than the second year of school work. Such pupils 
have the reasoning ability, the tastes, the interests 
of others of their own age, but on account of fre- 
quent absence have had little real school work. 
The rules which follow are the result of several 
years’ success in dealing with these children. 

Do not attempt to teach such pupils by a course 
of study, but work entirely through their interests. 

Be sympathetic and tactful and do not become im- 
patient. 

Do not require them to do before others things 
which they cannot do well. 

Do not ask such pupils to read the usual primary 
readers. Read to them often from books which in- 
terest them. 

Constantly hold before them the value of knowl- 
edge. 

If they are advanced in one or more subjects let 
them go on with these and teach them to acquire 
knowledge of other subjects by correlation. 

Encourage them to self-expression—to use the 
gifts and skill which they already have. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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January Jointed Toy---Girl Scout 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This toy may be made from pasteboard or it may be cut with a coping saw from thin wood. Dress the Girl Scout in khaki suit 


and hat, with shoes and stockings to match. Her tie is black and the insignia on her sleeve is red. 

















INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book. Book I: 


Book II: 





















































Animals, Birds, etc.; 


Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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A Patriotic Contest 
By~ Elizabeth J. Fleming 


Training Department, State Normal School, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


HE accompanying photograph shows a group of 

winners in a written contest on the lives of 
Washington and Lincoln, given February 22 in the 
Training Department of the State Normal School, 
River Falls, Wis. 

The purpose of such a contest is to stimulate a 
desire on the part of pupils to read the biographies 
of the great men of our country. 

Each of these children now has one of the fol- 
lowing worth-while books: Boy Scouts’ Life of 
Lincoln (Tarbell), True Story of Lincoln (Brooks), 
Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln (Nicolay), True 
Story of George Washington (Brooks). 





A Group of Prize Winners 


If you plan a similar contest, encourage the read- 
ing of books on the lives of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, in the library work, all through the year, but 
place special emphasis upon it from about the first 
of January until the day on which the contest is to 
take place. This will naturally be on the birthday 
of Lincoln or Washington. 

This is the time to work up interest in the contest. 
Bring as much material as possible into the 
room,—books, pictures, poems. Ask pupils to bring 
materials from home. Make the work voluntary, 
but aim to arouse the interest of many. Permit all 
to take part in the written contest. 

Make the questions clear and definite. Do not 
make them too difficult. Accept a short sentence, 
a word or a phrase in answer to each question. 

Encourage pupils to make lists of books on Lin- 
coln and Washington, which they or their friends 
have found interesting. Let pupils also list the 
good short stories told by Lincoln, or about him; his 
short “wise sayings’; the rules of conduct, or 
maxims, of Washington. Typewrite the best lists, 
if possible, in attractive form for inspection, and 
allow the pupils who made the lists to have copies. 
They will value them. 

Permit children to work in groups, to read to, 
and to question each other. Have teamwork, in 
which each of two divisions makes out a set of 
questions, from the readings. Use these questions 
for a “spell down.” 

Posters on the coming contest are always attrac- 
tive and effective. The posters may depict interest- 
ing moments in the lives of these great men, or they 
may be excellent quotations from them. Encourage 
group effort in all these lines of work. Each 
group may develop a topic of its own. 


Suggestions 


for 


It is probably advisable to take up the life of one 
of these characters only, at least for the first con- 
test. It may also be unwise to carry out all of the 
suggestions at once. Under careful guidance and 
planning, such a contest will arouse keen interest 
and enthusiasm. The value of the readings is self- 
evident. 


Motivation of Technical Grammar 
By Edythe J. Watson 


‘ery? we have to study that old grammar?” the 
pupils asked me the first day in a certain 
school. 

“Why yes, of course,” was my answer, “we shall 
all study grammar.” 

From the children’s remarks I gathered that they 
had never been taught any connection between 
grammar and their everyday life. They had class- 
ed the subject as “dry” and “uninteresting.” I en- 
deavored to make them see that grammar was im- 
portant because we use it all the time in our 
speech, 

If taught only from the technical point of view, 
grammar is hard for grade children to understand 
and appreciate. Therefore I tried to broaden their 
idea of it by an incentive; to teach more of its use 
in everyday life by making grammar a part of the 
game of life. ; 

One of our first lessons was the study of the 
sentence. Every sentence involves an action. Each 
child was sent to the window to look out and write 
on the blackboard a sentence about something he 
saw. This necessitated his doing some thinking. 
In a few minutes there was a board full of good 
sentences with good thoughts. ; 

The next lessons took up the kinds of sentences: 
Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative and Ex- 
clamatory. The definitions and ‘illustrations were 
given in the grammar book. After the children had 
mastered the differences between the sentences we 
played a game. 

The children sat in a circle in the front of the 
room. We had a soft rubber ball. One child threw 
the ball to whomever he chose and:said, “Ship’s ar- 
rived.” The one catching it said, “What is it 
loaded with?” The first child named one of the four 
kinds of sentences. If he named “Declarative,” the 
second child gave a declarative sentence. Then the 
second child threw the ball to someone of his choice. 
If the one to whom the ball was thrown gave a 
wrong sentence, he was out of the game. Pupils do 
not forget the sentences, for as their interest is 
aroused in the game the sentence facts are fixed 
more firmly. 

Next we studied Simple, Compound and Complex 
sentences. A good explanation was made before the 
class. Then two leaders were chosen and sides 
stood opposite each other. One leader began by 
naming to the other one of the three classes of 
sentences. If the child gave a wrong sentence he 
took his seat, and so on down the line. Then the 
side that had given the sentences named the kinds 
of sentences to the opposite side. This continued 
until one side had won. This game can also be 
used for the different kinds of sentences as well as 
for the different classes. 

A spell down may also be used with both sets of 
these sentences. If children do not become inter- 
ested the first few times the games are played they 
will later. Coming back to them will serve as a 
review of the facts. 

The next step in grammar is to stress the parts 
of speech. Before any games are played or a new 











part of speech is studied, a clear explanation is 
given. After the ‘children have been told that “a 
noun is a word used as the name of anything,” and 
this has been explained, they are directed to look 
on the teacher’s desk or in the supply room or in 
their own desks, and to write on the blackboard the 
names of the things they saw. They quickly grasp 
that these names are nouns. 

A spell down may be used to teach that nouns 
include the names of persons and places as well as 
of things. Sides are chosen, the teacher or a pupil 
taking charge. Neither this nor any similar game 
should be allowed to drag. 

In studying the four classes of nouns, Proper, 
Common, Collective, Abstract, the spell down may 
again be used. We also drew a ladder on the black- 
board, on each step of which was placed a noun. A 
child would step to the blackboard and with a 
pointer begin at the bottom of the ladder and name 
the kinds of nouns up the ladder and then down 
again. If he missed he was out of the game, or if 
the teacher chose he might start at the bottom again, 
telling the children that he “fell off.” This mixes 
fun with work and all try to climb the ladder with- 
out falling off. This game may also be used for 
classification of pronouns and other parts of 
speech, 

A number of names may be printed on separate 
cards, all the same size and easy to handle. The 
pupils stand at one end of the schoolroom, the 
teacher far enough away so that all may see. As 
she holds up the card the children name its class. 
The child first naming one of the four kinds of 
nouns correctly takes a step ahead. The child 
reaching the opposite side of the room first wins. 
This game may be used with any part of speech or 
classification of any part of grammar. It en- 
courages the pupils to think faster and improves 
their work rapidly. 

Good pictures may be used. New pictures that 
children have not seen before interest them most. 
Let them look at a picture. Then let them write 
the nouns on a. piece of paper or on the blackboard 
and ciassify as Common or Proper. They may also 
write the adjectives that may modify these nouns— 
as big, small, smooth, red, rough, etc. From the 
same picture the different verbs or action words 
may be formed. Children may express their sur- 
prise at some action in the picture by an exclama- 
tory sentence. Simple, Compound, and Complex sen- 
tences may be formed by the children regarding per- 
sons shown in the picture. If the persons are named, 
children will consider them as real. 

Playing store is another game that we used with 
different parts of speech. Children generally do 
not get tired of this: One child is the storekeeper 
and the other children are customers. A play-store 
may be made up of a chair or desks. The cus- 
tomers go to the store one a time. 

CuUSTOMER—I want a noun. 

STOREKEEPER—What kind of noun? 

CusTOMER—(Names one of the five classes.) 

STOREKEEPER—(Gives an example of the kind 
asked for.) 

If the storekeeper cannot answer or hesitates, 
the customer answers and becomes the storekeeper. 
If the customer cannot answer correctly, the child 
in line who can answer correctly becomes the store- 
keeper. The aim is to see who can be storekeeper 
longest. 

I found the adjective games were very interesting 
because the children understood them from the 
first explanation. ; 

We sent one child into the hall. Then we chose 
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an object.in the room. The child was called back. 
Each pupil in turn described the object. The child 
guessed from the description given by the adjec- 
tives: .The pupil who gave the list of adjectives 
which most helped the guesser’ was next sent into 
the all. As the interest is aroused the pupils will 
begin to take harder objects and to think of more 
adjectives. Animals and people may be taken. 
Someone may give a verb referring to the actions 
the animals can perform. 


“The King of the Castle” is another game chil- 


dren like to play. This works out well if children 
use different parts of speech in sentences (as 
verbs and prepositions), clauses, and different kinds 
of sentences. A chair is placed before the class. 
One child is chosen as the king. It is best to start 
at one end of the class and each child takes a turn. 
Another child is the judge who marks down the 
number of correct sentences of each child. If 
clauses are taken as the study the teacher calls for 
a clause, as “noun clause.” If the child gives a 
correct sentence he remains on the chair. The pupil 
scoring the highest is the King of the Castle. 


Why They Like to Address Envelopes 


By Clara M. Bush 
Continuation School, Springfield, Mass. 


ie most optimistic optimist will admit that 
there is nothing extremely hilarious or wonder- 
fully fascinating about addressing envelopes; yet 
the “how” must be taught, drilled and practiced— 
and here is the way we did it. 

My class of fifth grade boys voted to open an 
Advertising Agency with our own city as a start- 
ing point and the surrounding towns as objectives. 
In order that our circulars might reach nearly 
everybody in these places, we decided to use the 
telephone book as a mailing list. The most popular 
boy was chosen Manager, and his first bit-of work 
was to institute a one-day drive for old telephone 
books. So many were brought in that we were able 
to select enough of the same issue to supply the 
class. 

Encouraged by this success, the Manager an- 
nounced that the position of Assistant Manager was 
waiting for the boy who presented the best scheme 
for getting envelopes. His exacting conditions— 
several thousand envelopes, uniformity in size and 
color, a two-day time limit, absolute “pricelessness” 
—put everybody out of the running except one 
thoughtful boy whose original: idea preserved the 
solvency of the Agency. He showed that “millions 
of envelopes” (fronts of envelopes) could be quick- 
ly cut on the paper-cutter from the unused parts 
of the paper given the class for copying lessons on 
the typewriter and as fast as they were cut other 
boys could use their rulers to draw triangles on the 
back of each “envelope” to represent the flaps. The 
idea was adopted by the Manager and production 
started immediately. 

With an unlimited number of envelopes on hand, 
the enthusiastic Manager directed his “clerks” to 
begin addressing them at once, starting with “A” 
under Springfield, and then he sat himself down in 
a state of complacent expectancy. But his clerks 
gathered around him in twos, threes and crowds; 
they asked his advice; they implored his help; they 
admitted their ignorance. Finally he arose in 
desperation and demanded that the business of the 
Agency be suspended while the clerks learned how 
to use a telephone book intelligently. When he 
found himself incapable of answering some of their 
questions, he manfully asked the teacher’s coopera- 
tion. Accordingly, two or three afternoons were 
given to reading from the telephone books, the boys 
making the following discoveries: 

1, The name of a firm or corporation generally 
“reads right along as it ought to read.” 

2. A man’s name has the surname first, the 
given name next and the middle initial last. 

3. A woman’s name has the surname first, the 
given name next, then the middle initial, followed 
by the word “Miss” or “Mrs.” 

4, A ‘professional man or woman has the name 
S the profession after the name, as Dentist, Nurse, 
e 


5. If no city or town is given after the name, it 
is understood that the person lives in the city or 
town given at the top of the page. 

6. “Res” means “house” and is not to be put on 
the envelope. 

7. Where two street addresses are given for the 
same name, the first is the business and the second 
the house address. 

When the clerks had acquired a glibness which 
satisfied the rigid requirements of the Manager, he 
reopened the Agency and again set them to work. 
He and the Assistant Manager distributed “pack- 
ages” of envelopes and each clerk was assigned one 
column of names in the telephone book. Then ail 
sat at attention while the teacher explained the place 
and purpose of the return address in the upper left 
corner, put a model addressed envelope on the 
blackboard and called attention to placing, capitals 
and punctuation. 

The Manager suggested that as each envelope 
was taken, the return address should be written first 
and then the address of the customer. The As- 
sistant Manager said he didn’t “see much use in 


talking about circulars when there aren’t any,” 








UR mid-western town of ten thousand in- 
habitants is the fortunate possessor of 
well-shaded streets and large lawns, Many 
native trees and shrubs have been kept in the 
park and along the banks of the neighboring 
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Joseph J. Hose with His Bird Shelter 
and Feed Box 


creek and adjoining hills. This setting has 
made it possible for the Audubon Club, the 
Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and other 
nature lovers to unite in a very successful 
——— to protect birds. 

The schoolboys have made and placed many 














A Shelter and Feed Box for Birds 
By~ JOSEPH J. HOSE, an Indiana Schoolboy 








and then when everybody was properly impressed 
with the enormity of this omission he suggested 
taking the used arithmetic papers (which are half- 
letter size) for the circulars. The clerks approved 
of the idea and the teacher gave lessons in folding 
“from the bottom up to within a half-inch of the 
top, the left side over and then the right side.” 
As the arithmetic papers were generally used on but 
one side, the clerks pretended that the figuring was 
the advertising matter, and took pleasure in their 
careful folding. 

The teacher was so pleased with the class spirit 
that she felt anxious to contribute to the mass of 
ideas; so she took sheets of colored paper to the 
sewing room, put several sheets at a time under a 
large needle on the sewing machine (without thread, 
of course), and stitched perforated lines up and 
down and then across, to form pieces the same size 
as postage stamps. 

Then the Assistant Manager appointed severa. 
clerks to brush mucilage over the back of each sheet 
of “postage stamps” and when dry, to tear the 
sheets horizontally into long strips. 

At the end of every lesson, each clerk folded as 













bird houses, bird baths, and bird shelters. 

Last year I designed and made a small bird 
shelter and feed box which had large screw 
eyes in the gable roof. A heavy wire passed 
through the screw eyes. The wire was fasten- 
ed to a tree and a corner of the house. I kept 
the box well supplied with grains and suet. 
Especially during the season when the ground 
was covered with sleet and snow, I found it 
necessary to cover the suet with a coarse wire 
net nailed firmly to the box. Otherwise, when 
the birds tried to eat the frozen suet, it fell to 
the ground, and in attempting to get it there 
they became easy prey for cats and dogs. 

The small shelter was overcrowded on many 
stormy days, so this year I planned a large one. 
The photograph shows the appearance of the 
completed house. The materials used were a 
large wooden box, purchased for ten cents at 
a grocery store, and a board 40” x 10” x % 
which came from a planing mill. This board, 
cut in the middle, was used for the roof, which 
is 20” x 20”. It extends beyond the walls on 
all sides, The roof is nailed to the back and 
side walls, and in front it is fastened to a strip 
of wood about 6” x 2” x %” placed four inches 
from the front edge of the roof. 

The floor is 29” x 16”. It is nailed to the 
back, to the sides, and to a narrow strip across 
the front. This front strip is 154%” x 1” x %”, 
It is used to prevent the grain from falling to 
the ground. The back is 55g” x 15%”. 

As I do not take manual training work, I 
am sure that any boy can make a similar feed 
box by studying the drawing and the photo- 
graph. The photograph shows a strip that was 
used on one side to hold the boards of that 
side together. This strip was not necessary 
on the opposite side, as I had one piece of 
lumber from the box which made the side, 

Last year, cardinals and blue jays were fre- 
quent visitors to the shelter. When possible I 
place a pan of water in the box, as well as food. 
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Diagram for Bird Shelter and Feed Box 
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many “circulars” as he had envelopes and attached 
each to its envelope with a drop of mucilage in each 
corner of the envelope. Then he arranged his let- 
ters in a tall pile, held the pile stationary with his 


left hand, took a horizontal strip of “stamps” in his. 


right hand, drew it across a wet sponge and 
“stamped” his letters, breaking off each stamp as 
it was placed on the envelope and tossing the en- 
velope into the mail basket (box). 

The teacher who tries the Advertising Agency as 


a device for teaching the way to address envelopes’ 


will smile to herself to see how quickly the’ pupils 
will take on the brisk, alert manner of the business 
man who is anxious to “get the day’s mail out.” 


How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By H. A. Webb 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


S our boys and girls study history, do they 

unfailingly realize that the story is of real 
people, real places, real objects? The condensed, 
selective narrative does not always glow with life. 
The shortcoming lies, possibly, in the failure of 
polished paragraphs to tell of those intimate hu- 
man incidents that accompany, and often pro- 
foundly modify, man’s achievements. 

For example, to call Napoleon “little” tells much 
more about the man, physically, than to call him 
“great.” In this story, we will not forget the 
men concerned. 


IV. How MEN LEARNED TO TELEPHONE 


Robert Hooke, a surly, eccentric English ex- 
perimenter, was probably the first to send sound 
over a wire. His apparatus, used in 1667, was 
much like the “tin-can telephone” which boys and 
girls make to-day. Charles Wheatstone, a timid 
English youth, in 1821 built a “magic lyre” which 
hung from a wire reaching through the ceiling to 
a room above, and gave out sounds seemingly in a 
miraculous manner, but actually transmitted by the 
wire. 

Biographical Study.— Why is Hooke called 
“surly”? Why is Wheatstone called “timid”? Do 
you like to think of famous inventors, explorers, 
writers, and the like as real persons, or merely as 
names? . 

There is probably an Encyclopedia Britannica 
in your community. Learn from it the human 
characteristics of these two men, and others men- 
tioned in this story. 


TELEGRAPHY’S CHILD 


The telegraph, patented by Samuel F. B. Morse 
in 1840, merely clicks its messages. Many men 
tried to make a tone go over the wires. In 1861 
Philipp Reis, a German, used a diaphragm (thin 
membrane) instead of a key, which, in vibrating, 
would make-and-break the telegraph current in ex- 
tremely rapid Succession. A similar membrane at 
the other end responded with the same speed of 
vibration, and reproduced the tone. His instrument 
would sing, but it would not talk. 

Speech has three characteristics: (1) pitch of 
tone, deep or shrill; (2) loudness; (3) quality, or 
timbre. It is the third characteristic that enables 
you to tell a horn from a flute, a violin from a 
piano, and to distinguish the voices of your friends. 

Alexander Graham Bell, a Scotchman living in 
Boston, was one of those working on a “harmonic 
telegraph.” A small watch spring hung above a 
magnet, which his assistant twanged, while he lis- 
tened with a similar instrument at the other end 
of a wire in a cellar. He hoped, by using different 
lengths of springs with different musical pitches, 
to send several messages at one time over a tele- 
graph wire. But one day he heard a different sound 
as his assistant plucked the spring—it was the 


tapping and scratching of his fingers, Bell rushed ~ 


to him shouting “Stop! touch nothing! I have 
heard something new!” The spring had become 
stuck. Bell’s great discovery was that the make- 


and-break current could not possibly carry the 
sound of a human voice; a continuous current was 
necessary. The exact date of this incident was 
June-2, 1875. 

Dr. Bell and his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, 
then’ earnestly ‘set to work building an apparatus 
upon-which -they. might secure a patent. This was 
applied for February 14, 1876. Less than half an 
hour Iater“Elisha Gray, of Chicago, filed a caveat 
for a telephone in the patent office. Bell’s patent, 
issued March 7, 1876, has been the most valuable 
single patent ever issued. 


Economic Inquiry.—How does a “caveat” differ 
from a “patent”? What steps must an inventor 
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take to obtain a patent? What is the expense? - 

Political Inquiry.—Who was President in 1876? 
What political party was in power? What was the 
most important political question of the time? 
What state was admitted to the Union in 1876? 

Historical Study.—Had Alaska been purchased 
from Russia at this time? Had the Indians of the 
West been subdued? (Read about “Custer’s mas- 
sacre.”) Had a railroad reached the Pacific Coast 
at this time? 


BELL, THE MAN 


Alexander Graham Bell was born March 3, 1847, 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. His grandfather, father, 
and uncle were elocutionists. His father had a 
highly successful method of teaching totally deaf 
persons to talk and understand speech by watching 
another person’s lips. Alexander was educated in 
Scotland, but received an advanced degree in Ger- 
many. He began teaching at the age of 16, but 
seven years later, fighting tuberculosis, he was 


living among the Mohawk Indians near Brantford, 
Canada. ae Py Eg 

At twenty-five he was a professor in Boston Uni- 
versity, teaching classes in, methods of instructifg 
the deaf. This. young man, rapidly becoming fa- 
mous, was. tall, slender, with black eyes. and black 
curly hair. He. was very emotional, and would 
wildly dance and.sing when happy. He was ex- 
ceedingly patient, however; he had to be, in the in- 
struction of the deaf. He. believed firmly in him- 
self.. “If. I can make deaf mutes talk, I can make 
iron talk,” he often said. . 

Bell taught his wife to talk. When she was a 
baby, scarlet fever had destroyed her hearing, and 
at fifteen, deaf and’dumb, she was brought to Bell’s 
school. So gentle and lovable was she- that four 
years later he married her, and she was of. the 
greatest assistance and encouragement to him. 
Her father also helped with money and. advice 
when both were greatly needed. 

Geographical Study.—Locate -Edinburgh, Bell’s 
birthplace. Locate Brantford, Canada, in the 
Province of Ontario. 

Educational Inquiry——When was Boston Uni- 
versity founded? (Encyclopedia.) How large 
an institution is it at the present time? 

Bell knew little about electricity, but-much about 
sound. Joseph Henry, America’s greatest scientist 
at that time, showed him how greatly he needed 


better electrical information, when the-two men’ 


spent a day over the instruments that Bell had 
brought to Washington. To gain this knowledge, 
Bell spent day and night in experimenting. He 
secured a human ear from a doctor and replaced 
the stapes bone with a tiny straw, which marked on 
smoked glass the complicated vibrations of the 
human voice. 


Biographical Study.—Why is Joseph Henry re- 
ferred to as America’s greatest scientist of his 
time? : 

Physiological Review.—What is the structure of 
the human ear? Draw a diagram of the way in 
which sound vibrations reach the inner ear. 


THE FIGHT TO WIN 


At the time the telephone was patented, a real 
message had never gone over it. Three days later, 
however (March 10, 1876), the partner in the cel- 
lar heard Bell’s words, “Mr. Watson, come here, I 
want you!” This was the first message ever sent 
over the telephone. 


Famous Phrases.—What was the first message 
1 la the telegraph wire? Over the Atlantic 
cable? 
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What was the first sentence you spoke when a 
baby? (Ask your parents.) 


The first two-way conversation occurred on Octo- 
ber 9, 1876, between Boston and Cambridgeport, 
two miles apart; the first long-distance conversa- 
tion, October 26, 1876, between Boston and Salem, 
fifteen miles apart. . 

Few people heard of these successful achieve- 
ments. There was a chance to show the telephone 
to many at the time of the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition in 1876. Bell received scant attention, 
however, for people thought his device was either 
a toy or a fraud. It seemed as if the judges of the 
Exposition were not even going to examine it. 
While they were standing close by, trying to decide 
whether to recognize this exhibit officially, or have 
it removed, the brilliant Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, came by. A few years before he had visited 
Bell’s school in Boston, and greatly admired his 
talent. Before the eyes of the astonished judges 
he greeted Bell with great affection, and asked to 
see the apparatus work. When Bell, going to the 
other end of the room, spoke through the wire, the 
emperor jumped from his seat and shouted in 
Spanish, “It talks!” 

Everybody was ready to listen then. Joseph 
Henry was there, also Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), England’s greatest scientist, and “the 
hero of the Atlantic cable.” The exhibit was moved 


to the most prominent place to be found, and was 
the sensation of the Exposition. 


Literary Review.—What stories have you read 






S OMEONE has said that the 
teacher is a_ salesman of 
knowledge and the pupils are will- 
ing, or unwilling, buyers of the 
subject-matter offered. The man- 
ufacturer uses well-designed col- 
ored labels for stimulating the 
sales of his products, and em- 
ploys various devices to promote 
buying. The teacher, too, may 
use colors, pictures, games, -at- 
tractive headings, and other de- 
vices for making the subject of 
instruction more concrete, and 
for giving added stimulus. 

In studying the lives of fa- 
mous personages, a symbolic 
blackboard heading gives added 
zest to _ topic. be accom- 
anying plate is suggestive. 

” ry good way to approach the 
subject is to make the drawing a 
day or two before the matter is 
discussed, but omitting the name. 
This will arouse curiosity as to 
the meaning of the decorative ele- 
ments. The name is put in the 
space reserved for it, when the 
topic is taken up. The space be 
low may be devoted to the differ- 
ent headings under which the 
subject is treated. The drawings 
given are attractive because both 
decorative and symbolic. 

In Figure 1, the suggestion of 
a comb gives the basic idea which 
Whitney used in his cotton gin 
to separate the seed from the 
fiber of the green cotton. The 
cotton is shown in the circle. 

A very simple treatment of the 
Clermont, with ¢ conventionalized 
waves, in Figure 2, serves to in- 
troduce the name of the Ameri- 
can portrait painter and engineer 
who launched the first steamboat 
on the Hudson. . ; 

The simplest treatment of a 
telegraph key above the border, 
and the use of dots and dashes 
,within the lines in Figure 3 are 
appropriate symbols for the man 


in which the hero was rescued “just in the nick of 
time”? Relate children’s stories, where fairy 
queens, godmothers, or magicians appear at the 
last moment to bring about a happy ending. What 
is meant by the saying, “Truth is stranger than 
fiction”? 

Biographical Study —Under what circumstances 
did Dom Pedro II become Emperor of Brazil? 
How old was he at the time? Was he a wise or un~- 
wise ruler? What caused his overthrow, and how 
did he escape? What form of government does 
Brazil now have? 

Why is Sir William Thomson referred to as 
England’s greatest scientist? 

Future Event—What plans are now being 
carried out for another great exposition in Phila- 
delphia? When will it occur? What will it com- 
memorate? 

Bell made money by lecturing and exhibiting his 
telephone. Slowly people began to realize the use- 
fulness of this new means of communication. The 
first telephone exchange was set up in Boston to 
connect five banks. 

Then came a battle which almost wrecked the 
struggling Bell Telephone Company, when the 
giant Western Union Telegraph Company deter- 
mined to kill it. Countless trials in court were 
fought. They were long, expensive, and very bitter. 
One after another, men were brought forward and 
proclaimed as previous inventors of the telephone. 
Every case that went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, was decided in Bell’s favor. 
‘ Bell did not have a good transmitter, and the 
Western Union had bought all the other patents. 


JANUARY BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By* MORRIS GREENBERG 
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At a critical moment Francis Blake, of Boston, 
offered Bell a new transmitter which greatly im- 
proved his long-distance service and permitted him 


to fight on. Blake’s invention was so much like one 
by Thomas A. Edison that it might have been called 
an infringement by the courts. Each side now hav- 
ing something to bargain with, a compromise was 
entered into by the big company and the little one. 
The Western Union agreed to limit its activity to 
the telegraph business, while the Bell Company 
agreed to use only telephones. These two corpora- 
tions, now enormous in size, have worked side by 
side ever since without conflict. 


Legal Procedure.—How is a trial conducted in a 
United States Court? What is the difference be- 
tween a “civil” and a “criminal” case? How is 
an appeal made by the losing side? Who decides 
an appeal the first time? The second time? The 
final time? 

How is the United States Supreme Court organ- 
ized? How are its judges appointed? Learn the 
names of its present members. 

What is an “infringement” of a patent? What 
is done if an infringement is proved? 


MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS IN TELEPHONY 


Long-distance lines from Boston reached New 
York in 1884, Chicago in 1892, Denver in 1911, Salt 
Lake City in 1913, and San Francisco in 1915. In 
1921 a cable was laid from Key West to Havana, 
115 miles underneath the rolling waves of the Gulf 
Stream. At the other end of our country 30 miles 

(Continued on page 91) 





who established the first working 
telegraph line. 

Figure 4 is symbolic of the in- 
ventor of the sewing machine. 

In Figure 5, the suggestion of 
wire and the famous Bell trade- 
mark introduce the inventor of 
the telephone. 

When the story of the financier 
and promotor Cyrus W. Field is 
told, the diagrammatic idea in 
Figure 6 will prove interesting. 
The circle in the center gives a 
cross section of a cable, with its 
many individual wires in a coil. 
This construction enabled Field 
to lay the first submarine cable 
between Europe and America. 

Edison’s inventive genius lies 
in so many fields, that other ob- 
jects might take the place of the 
electric bulb shown in Figure 7. 

The importance of “wireless” 
to-day should make Marconi a fa- 
vorite topic. Figure 8 tells some- 
thing of his achievement, 

To a_ study of the Wright 
Brothers, who experimented with 
kites and gliders before design- 
ing airplanes, Figure 9 will prove 
a stimulating introduction. 

The American humanitarian 
who devoted her life to the care 
of sufferers is named in the head- 
ing shown in Figure 10. 

Figure 11 reminds us that it 
was from a tea kettle that James 
Watt received the inspiration for 
his steam engine. 

A sheaf of wheat expresses an 
idea relating to the inventor of 
the reaping and self-binding ma- 
chines (Figure 12). 

These drawings may be used 
for general topics as well as for 
the study of famous personages. 
‘Figure 10, for example, would be 
appropriate in connection with a 
Junior Red Cross membership 
drive,- Similarly, Figure 2 may 
be employed when developing the 
history of transportation. 
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Something New in Scrapbooks 
By~ Mrs. Ella V. Archer 


RURAL teacher of my acquaintance had her 

boys make scrapbooks while the girls were 
learning to sew. These scrapbooks were unique 
and unusually interesting. On the front cover was 
pasted a large colored picture of an up-to-date farm. 
The title, printed in large letters, was “My Farm 
When I Grow Up.” Inside, on each page, were 
many and various pictures showing close-up views 
of the different buildings, animals, fields, and 
products to be found on a farm. A few words of 
explanation accompanied each picture. One little 
fellow’s book contained a picture of a milkmaid 
dressed neatly in blue with white apron and cap. 
The accompanying note explained that this was a 
picture of his future wife! 

The girls may make books showing the houses 
they would like to live in when they grow up and 
all the modern improvements these houses will 
contain. Boys who want to take up some other 
vocation besides farming may make books show- 
ing pictures of offices, furniture for the office, 
banks, stenographers, skyscrapers, and so on. AIl- 
most any desired picture can be found in some 
magazine. The boy who hopes to be a merchant 
would probably find the largest amount of ma- 
terial for his book. 


Near - Tragedies of Country Teaching 
By Vida M. Bates 


IFE in a rural school is never dull; many things 

i affect one in a vital way—the children, their 
environment, and especially the weather. Open 
country gives so much space for wind and rain and 
snow and sunshine to play havoc in a way quite 
unbelievable to the town-dweller. 

One problem that confronts us in the Catskills is 
being snowed-in. This bugbear scares many. a 
timid teacher into longing for a grade in town 
where snow never blocks traffic. When the wind 
howls around the house all night and the fresh fall 
of snow has not yet been anchored by an icy crust 
—and maybe it’s Thursday night too—the school- 
ma’am wonders not only how she will get to school 
.the next morning but also how she will get home in 
the afternoon, for Friday is her home-going time. — 

The wise teacher is prepared, with occupation and 
books in case the drifts are really unsurmountable, 
and with clothing to keep her warm and dry so that 
she can try her strength before submitting to being 
snowed-in. The load one intended to carry is re- 
duced to the barest necessities, and then divided by 
two, for one cannot tote extra weight when’wallow- 
ing in snow to one’s knees. The time one expected 
to need to reach a certain place had better be 
doubled—besides allowing an extra half-hour for 
rigging up and then undoing oneself! 

We used to have a horse that would pitch and 
dive when he got into deep snow; he couldn’t follow 
a narrow beaten track for very long without slip- 
ping off into the soft snow. I know just how he felt, 
for I too occasionally “lose my head” and flounder 
in the drifts. Then I stop a minute, maybe “sit” 
in the snow right where I am. When I have stead- 
ied myself I can draw one foot after the other out 
of the depths and so continue with comparative 
ease, even if the snow is soft and heavy. 

As a novice in the business of wading I tried get- 
ting out at the edge of the road, thinking the grass 
would not be so heavily covered as the highway. 
I succeeded in tearing my best coat on barbed wire 
and found harder walking. That is how I learned 
to stick to the road. 

But really, deep snow is not so bad; it has many 
delights besides the thrill of physical exertion— 
there’s the hush, the stillness, the beautiful clean- 
ness of a fresh fall of snow with not a track show- 
ing ahead of the hiker. 

On arriving at the schoolhouse some stormy 
morning, even the luckiest of us may find that the 
fire will not draw. Match after match, no response 
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beyond a feeble burning of waste paper. And it 
always happens when one is a little behind the 
schedule and must fly around to get necessary 
things done before nine o’clock. The situation is 
generally aggravated by the presence of one or two 
shivering youngsters who are not adequately clothed. 
Fortunately the fire always does get to burning 
after a while and everyone is restored to good 
humor once more. 

About the surest sign of spring in the country 
school is that heavy, sickening, unmistakable odor: 
leeks! One longs for recess time and a chance to 
sit on the steps and recover. A youthful teacher 
once said she would send home any pupil who came 
to school with that fearful smell on his breath. 
So young Paul filled his stomach with the for- 
bidden wild onion on his way to school next day. 
But the teacher was too wise to allow him a holi- 
day, though she knew his punishment did not ex- 
ceed hers! 

Every country child can find dead mice, rejected 
spoil of the pet cat’s prowlings or the fruitage of a 
trap in the pantry. Perhaps some boy thinks, as 
he picks up one such prize, of the fun it would give 
the school if he should slip it into the teacher’s desk, 
see her find it, hear her squeal. The joke works 
poorly if the schoolma’am quietly puts the unwel- 
come creature into the stove without anyone’s no- 
ticing the act. She can laugh then when the mis- 
chievous boy comes to look for “something” in her 
desk. 

If you ever wanted an article badly and were 
five, six, eight miles from a store, you can appre- 
ciate the semi-tragic condition of the rural teacher 
who forgets to buy that pencil or to fill her foun- 
tain pen or to bring the drawing paper. Maybe a 
window-light gets broken and it is impossible, or 
inconvenient, to drag in a new one to replace it. 
I shall never forget the time I rode many miles in 
a cutter over a poorly tracked, snowy road with a 
big pane of glass clutched in my half-numb fingers! 
Being far from market does help to save pennies, 
for one usually forgets to want some things by the 
time he can get them—or else develops the latent 
Yankee trait of contriving a substitute. 

But of all tragedies the most tragic is this: the 
clock goes entirely too speedily from nine to four. 
Somehow one never has minutes enough to teach 
all the interesting and necessary things one might, 
and to hear all the children might tell of what they 
know. I had one wonderful morning, on the day 
when my watch stopped a little after eleven and I 
did not find it out till a whistle blew at twelve- 
thirty. Only the afternoon had to be condensed fear- 
fully to make up; and ever afterward, if a certain 
boy got bored he would wonder if I had forgotten to 
wind my watch the preceding night! 


Opening Exercises for January 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


AN OTHER year of setting suns, 

Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better-is than play, 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Mention all of the ways you can in which Jan- 
uary differs from other months of the school year. 

Why do we pay particular attention to the 
weather during January? When we speak about 
the weather what do we mean? Tell what the old 
man meant who said, “We’ve been having quite a 
spell of weather for the last few days.” How 
many different kinds of things go to make up the 
weather? In what way may we compare the at- 
mosphere in which we live to a great ocean of air? 
Show that weather simply means the changes and 
movements that take place in the ocean of air. 


Read the story of the Temple of the Winds at 
Athens. (Page 858, Handbook of Nature Study 
by Comstock.) ; 

What is a barometer? A thermometer? What 
do they do for us? When and under what circum- 
stances were these first made? What important 
facts about the weather were discovered by Ben- 
jamin Franklin? (See page 859 of the above men- 
tioned book.) 

Why is it worth while to keep weather records? 
What items should be included in such a record? 
Why? Devise a suitable chart for the keeping of 
a record of the weather. At what time of the day 
should the weather be noted and recorded? Whom 
shall we appoint as weather recorders for our 
school? What shall be their duties? How shall 
the other members of the school assist them? What 
use may we make of these observations? 

Appoint someone to give us a brief report dur- 
ing our opening exercises on the work of the 
Weather Bureau and the use and’ study of weather 
maps. 


TO THE SNOWSTORM 


Beautiful flakes, so soft and white, 

Racing and whirling with all your might, 
Where do you come from—where do you go? 
Pray, will you tell us, O beautiful snow? 


And what is your mission, O beautiful snow? 
And what are you doing, wherever you go? 
You come so softly and go so still 

It must be a very nice office to fill. 


What is the snow? Where does it come from? 
Read the story “Snowflakes” on page 165 of The 
Year’s Entertainments. Catch some flakes of 
freshly fallen snow and study the star forms they 
make. Find pictures showing the different star 
forms made by the snow. 

What other stories, pictures, poems or songs do 
you know that tell about the snow? Bring some- 
thing suitable and be prepared to give it to the rest 
of the school when it snows. 


TREES 


How many different kinds of evergreen trees do 
you know? How can you identify them? Of what 
uses are they? Describe their habits of growth. 
Bring specimens of as many different kinds as 
you can. Collect cones also. How many different 
kinds of pine trees do you know? How long does it 
take the pine cone to mature? Bring pictures of 
beautiful evergreen trees. Which of the evergreens 
is your favorite? Why? 


MEMORY GEMS 


The world wants men—true men— 
Who cannot be bought or sold— 

Men who scorn to violate trust; 
Genuine gold! 


For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortune or birth. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches and loving favor rather than silver or gold. 
—Proverbs. 


Truth is the highest thing a man can keep.— 
Chaucer. 


True dignity abides with him alone, 
Who, in the patient hour of silent thought, 
Can still respect and still revere himself. 


HONOR 


What does it mean to be trustworthy? What is 
the meaning of honor? Do you know of any 
greater joy than that of being trusted? Why does 
it make one uneasy to feel that he is always being 
watched? What does one lose when he cheats, 
lies, or steals? Can you show that one’s own self- 
respect is worth more than anything else? What 
are some different ways of cheating? Who is hurt 
most by cheating? Prove that this is true. Does 
it make any difference whether or not one is found 
out? What grave sins may cheating lead to? Why 
must one’s promise always be kept? 

yes (Continued on page 91) 
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Striking in the New Year 
; By* Noel Flaurier 


CHARACTERS 
Bedroom Clock 
Sitting-Room Clock 
Kitchen Clock 
Grandfather Clock 


CosTUMES 


The only special costumes needed for 
this play are clock faces worn as 
masks. These are made of cardboard 
on which are drawn the designs shown 
in the illustration. In the center of a 
piece of cardboard eighteen inches 
square cut a circle large enough in 
which to insert child’s face. On each 
side of opening attach elastic to go 
around head and fasten at back. The 
elastic may be neatly attached so that 
it will not show in front if it is fas- 
tened by means of a paper clip 
straightened out, or a piece of heavy 
wire. On cardboard draw designs and 
dials here shown. Design for Grand- 
father Clock is not shown, as he does 
not appear on the stage. 


THE DIALOGUE 


(Table and chairs on stage. 
Bedroom Clock.) 

Beproom CLock—I see I have the 
house to myself. All the family is 
away at a New Year’s party. It’s to 
be a masquerade, as I could tell from 
the curious clothes they wore. My 
master went dressed as the Old Year, 
with a long, white beard and staff. 

(Enter Sitting-room Clock.) 

SITTING-ROOM CLOCK—Good evening, 
Bedroom Clock. You're off duty, too, 
I see. 

Beproom CLock—Yes, I decided that 
since no one was here to see whether I 
ran or not, I’d just rest my wheels and 
springs a while. It will be the wee, 
small hours before we see or hear any- 
one come home to-night. But look, 
there’s the Kitchen Clock. (Enter 
Kitchen Clock.) I’m surprised at his 
taking a vacation. He’s so devoted to 
his pots and pans that I never thought 
he would leave, even for a second. 


KITCHEN CLOcK—But to-day has been 
a hard day. The kitchen was hot, for 
the cook was baking pies and cakes 
and cookies and puddings for the New 
Year. The heat made me so drowsy 
for a few minutes that the first thing 
I knew I had fallen asleep. When the 
cook found out I had stopped, she was 
furious. She picked me up and shook 
me until my insides just ached. Of 
course, she couldn’t tell how long the 
things had been in the oven and had to 
guess at that; but I did feel hurt— 
after a whole year of my best service. 
But even at that, I might not have de- 
serted my post, had I not been asked 
by the Sitting-room Clock to come to 
the meeting. 


Breproom CLock—Meeting? 


SITTING-RooM CLocK—I was just go- 
ing to tell you about it when the Kitch- 
en Clock arrived. It’s about the strik- 
ing of the midnight hour for the 
passing of the Old Year. Last year it 
was terrible, you remember. The Kitch- 
en Clock started first, and when he 
was half through, I believe you came 
chiming in, then I started to strike; 


Enter 
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and I can’t help thinking that I was 
more nearly correct in my time than 
anyone else. After we three were all 
through, the Grandfather Clock on the 
stairs began to strike. The noise was 
terrible! It sounded more like a boil- 
er factory than a dignified farewell to 
the Old Year and a welcome to the 
New. I thought we could come here to 
talk the matter over and decide on the 
best way to prevent such a happening 
this year. 

BreprRooM CLocK—That’s a good idea. 
By the way, where is the Grandfather 
Clock? He seems to have forgotten 
about the meeting. 

SiTTING-Room CLock—Well—er—you 
see—as a matter of fact—he wasn’t 
asked to come. 

BEDROOM CLOcK—He wasn’t? 
not? 

SITTING-RooM CLOocK—He’s getting 
very old now, is run down half the time, 
and he never strikes the hour right 
any more. We couldn’t depend on him 
at all. He’ll be sound asleep at the 
midnight hour; so I thought it best to 
let the poor, old worn-out thing rest. 

BepRoom CLock—Oh, certainly, that 
was a good idea. It would hardly be 
safe to trust him. 

KITCHEN CLock—Just the right thing 
to do, Sitting-room Clock. But we must 
think of some way to avoid the un- 
fortunate happening of last year. Who 
has an idea? 

SITTING-ROoM CLOcK—If you’ll par- 
don me for speaking first, my idea was 
this: we should choose just one of us 
to strike the hour. That would do away 
with all the noise and confusion. 


Beproom CLocK—Excellent! An ex- 
cellent thought! 

KITCHEN CLock—Splendid! 

BeDRooM CLock—And very just. 


KITCHEN CLock—Indeed, yes. 
cidedly just. 

(There is a moment’s silence, and all 
look expectantly at one another.) 

SITTING-ROOM CLOcK—But, of course, 
the one to do the striking must be de- 
cided on soon, for the time is passing 
fast. 

KITCHEN CLocK—Yes, yes, indeed. I 
quite agree. 

BEDROOM CLOcK—The choice must be 
made at once. 

(Another long moment of expect- 
ancy, while all look from one to an- 
other.) 

SITTING-ROOM CLOCK (after an af- 
fected look)—Pardon me for my seem- 
ing vanity, but since no one seems to 
have any suggestion to make, I just 
want to ask if you have ever noticed 
how perfectly on time I always am. 
Perfectly on time—always. 

(Silence. Bedroom Clock and Kitch- 
en Clock exchange meaning glances 
and nod heads at each other.) 

BepRooM CLOCcCK—Well, if you will 
excuse me for my seeming vanity, I 
wonder if you have ever stopped and 
just listened to the wonderfully clear 
tones with which I always strike the 
hour. Tones as clear as a silver bell. 

(Silence. Sitting-room and Kitchen 
Clock exchange glances and nod heads 
meaningly.) 
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KITCHEN CLOcK—May I express my 
opinion, since both of you have so kind- 
ly given yours? It is quite true the 
Sitting-room Clock is always on time, 
and the Bedroom Clock has a beauti- 
fully clear tone. But for both of those 
two necessary virtues, I really feel 
that I must recommend myself. I never 
fail to be on time, and my voice is so 
beautiful. 


Beproom CLocK— How about the 
cook and the cakes? 


KITCHEN CLocK (haughtily)—I ex- 
plained how that happened. I don’t 
feel it was my fault. 

SITTING-ROOM CLOCK—Yes, but this 
isn’t getting us anywhere. We must 
decide. 


BEDROOM CLOCK—You are right. The 
matter must be settled. 
KITCHEN CLOcK—I agree. Let us be 


reasonable and appoint the one best 
suited to strike farewell to the Old 
Year and to welcome the New. Who 
shall it be? 

SitTING-room CrLock—I don’t feel 
that I should name anyone, for I called 
I think someone should 
go ahead, though. Whom do you name, 
Bedroom Clock? 


Beproom CLock—Oh, any one of you 
would suit me. Yes, indeed, I’m will- 
ing to be reasonable. Only—I’d like to 
hear from the Kitchen Clock first. 


KITCHEN CLOcK— Thank you for 
your kindness, Bedroom Clock, but I 
shouldn’t want to seem to be forward, 
for the world, so I really must insist 
that someone else speak first. 

(Just as the Kitchen Clock finishes, 
a sound of a striking clock is heard. 
All sit speechless. The clock strikes 
twelve times.) 

ALL (as clock is still)—The Grand- 
father Clock! 
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SITTING-ROOM CLOCK—He has struck 
in the New Year! 

Breproom CLock—While we sat here 
arguing, he stole a march on us and 
won the honor which we all so desired. 

KITCHEN CLockK—I guess he isn’t 
such a has-been, after all. 

SITTING-ROOM CLOCK—This 
tainly a joke on us. 

BepRooM CLock—It’s just as well. 
We never could have decided on who 
should be the one to strike. 

KITCHEN CLockK—Come on! Before 
we return to our shelves let’s go and 
congratulate the Grandfather Clock. 

Att—Then we’ll turn back to our 
work. And we hereby resolve that 
never once will we miss a tick or a 
strike or run down during the whole 
New Year. 


is cer- 


Little New Year 


I am the Little New Year, oho! 

Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells in merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in! 


Blessings I bring to one and all, 

Big folks and little folks, short and tall, 

Each one from me some treasure may 
win, 

So open your doors and let me in! 


Falling Flakes 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


If you but stand in a quiet wood, 
When clouds hang gray and low, 
And all about begin to float 
The feathers of the snow, 
You may chance to hear a whisper 
From the snowflakes to the trees, 
“We’re a bit afraid of falling; 
Hold your arms to catch us, please.” 
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Ben’s Box 


By~ Mamie Thomson Johnson 


A Playlet for Rural Schools or Farm Bureau 
Programs 





CHARACTERS 

BEN BrowN—A _ wide-awake country 
lad. 

MoTHER BROWN — Ben’s 
mother. 

FATHER BrRowN—Ben’s unsympathetic 
father. 

GRACE BrRowN—Ben’s sister. 


Britt DAawEsS—The hired man. 


sympathetic 


Scene I 


A farm living room, neat and clean. 
Furnishings plain but in good taste. 
All characters wear working clothes 
suitable for farmers. Curtain rises, 
disclosing Benny sitting at center table 
upon which are piled boxes, screws, 
shining pieces of nickle and steel and 
several magazines. He is hard at work, 
putting together an amateur radio set. 
Now and then he picks up something 
that looks like a telephone receiver and 
puts it to his ear, listening intently. 
Occasionally he studies an open maga- 
zine. 

THE DIALOGUE 

BeN—If other boys have done it, I 
know that I can. (Fits several pieces 
of steel on an empty cigar box.) Now, 
let’s sec, how did I have that put to- 
gether last night? (Reads from mag- 


azine, then begins to adjust screws, 
etc.) There, that’s the way it says in 
the paper. (Hears someone coming 


downstairs.) Gee, I wonder if that’s 
Dad! (Tries to cover up his apparatus 
with papers.) 
(Enter Mother.) 

BeN—Oh, it’s just you, 
(Goes about his work again.) 

MotTHER—Yes. You’d better hurry 
up and get your things put away. Fa- 
ther will be coming home from town 
pretty soon. 

BeN—Mother, why is Father so set 
against everything new? Why doesn’t 
he find out what a radio is before he is 


Mother! 


so sure that it’s all “tomfoolery,” as he 
calls it? 
MotTHER—I don’t know, Ben. But I 


wouldn’t annoy him with it any more, 
if I were you. 

BEN (listening and suddenly becom- 
ing very much excited)—Mother, Moth- 
er, I’m going to get it, I do believe 
I’m going to get it! 

(Enter Bill, a clownish sort of fel- 
low, with overalls much too large for 
him and carrying two large milk pails.) 

BLL (grinning) — Wot you doin’ 
now, kid? 

BeEN—I’m getting it! (Keeps ad- 
justing screws here and there and reg- 
ulating different parts, with the head- 
piece held close to his ears.) Gee, folks, 
I’m getting it! 

BILL (grinning more than ever)— 
Like enough you will get somethin’ 
when your pa gets back, if he ketches 
you foolin’ with that thing again. 

MoTHER—Do you think you really 
are getting something, Ben? (Comes 
over to watch him, very much inter- 
ested.) 

Bu (standing with buckets over el- 
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peer 


bows and thumbs under overall bib)— 
Now, what do you think of that? 

(Enter Grace, with broom and dust- 
pan, which she places in corner of 
7r00m.) 

GRACE—What’s all the excitement? 
(She comes over to watch the proceed- 
ings with interest.) 

BEN—Listen, folks, listen! “Station 
WLAG broadcasting St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. Stand by for the weather 
reports.” 

MotHER—Why, Benny, did you really 
hear that? 

BEN (very much excited)—Of course 
I did, Mother. You just listen yourself. 

MOTHER (nervously trying to adjust 
headpiece)—Mercy, it seems almost like 
talking with the dead! 

BILL (grinning)—I knew a woman 
once who had a friend whose husband’s 
brother married a woman whose grand- 
daughter claimed she -could talk with 
the dead. She was a mejium, you know. 

GRACE—You mean mediun, Bill. But 
anyway, I don’t believe it. Can you 
hear anything, Mother? 

MOTHER (taking headpiece from ears) 
—Why, I heard that as plain—as plain 
as if that man was right here. 

GrAcE—Did you really? 

BEN—What did he say? 

MoTHER — Well, now, I was that 
fussed, I really don’t know what he did 
say. But it was awful plain. 

GrRACE—Let me listen, Ben. 

BEN (arranging headpiece)—Let Bill 
listen first, Grace. He’s got to go to 
work in a few minutes. 

BILL (grinning sheepishly as Ben ad- 
justs headpiece. As soon as he hears 
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something, he screws up his face with 
fright and tries frantically to get it 
off) —Gee—hosh—a—phat! That’s— 
a—that’s the Old Harry himself! 
(Grabs up milk pails and runs off 
stage.) 

GRACE (laughing)—Did you see his 
hair? It was standing straight up. 

BEN (looking out of doors)—He’s 
running yet. 

GRACE (who has been arranging 
headpiece over her ears)—I hear some- 
thing! 1 hear something! It’s a man 
speaking! 

(Both Ben and his mother have come 
up to look on. All are so interested in 
the mysterious little box that they fail 
to hear Father Brown, who comes up 
on porch and opens door.) 

FATHER—What’s this? What’s this? 

MoTHER (jumping back)—Is that 
you, Father? 

GracE—It’s the radio, Father. 

FATHER (angrily)—So this is the 
way you’ve been fooling away your 
time? Here it is after six o’clock and 
no supper yet. Mother, Grace, stir 
around a little and get some supper, 
now. Ben— 

Ben—Y-yes, sir. 

FATHER—Haven’t I told you a good 
many times that I want you to stop 
fooling with such stuff? 

BEN (trying nervously to gather up 
his paraphernalia)—yY-yes, sir. 

FaTHER—Let that be now. Get out 
there and help Bill with those chores. 
Here, I’ll take care of that junk. 
(Sweeps everything off of table and 
into coal hod.) 

BEN (trying hard not to cry)—Dad! 
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Grace (crying loudly) —That was a 
real radio, and now it’s ruined! 

(Exeunt Ben and Grace to right, 
Father to left.) 

MotHEeR—That was wrong of Fa- 
ther. I’ll see what can be saved of 
Benny’s box. (Carefully picks up 
things from coal hod.) It isn’t much 
damaged, I see. 

(Enter Ben, carrying milk pails.) 

MoTHER (softly)—Here they are, 
Benny. I don’t think anything is brok- 
en. But don’t let your father see it 
again. 

Ben—Thank you, Mother. I—I just 
can’t give it up. 

MotTHER—I know. Father will change 
his mind some day. He isn’t always so 
‘unreasonable. 


Scene II—Srx Montus LATER 

Curtain rises, disclosing same room 
as before. In one corner of the room 
is a small table upon which stands an 
innocent-looking box, upon which a 
few papers are piled. _ 

(Enter Ben. He looks all around 
carefully, then goes. over to stand, re- 
moves papers and lifts up box, disclos- 
ing a homemade radio; adjusts head- 
piece over ears and begins to. listen in. 
Then he gets out pencil and notebook 
and takes notes on what he hears.) 

(Enter Mother, carrying bag of 
stockings to be mended. She sits in 
small rocker near Ben. Nothing is 
heard for a moment but the sound of 
the pencil as Ben copies notes.) 


MoTHER—What is it to-day, Ben? 


BeN—The United States Secretary 
of Agriculture is talking to farmers. 
My, I do wish Dad would get in on 
some of this, Mother. It would mean 
actual dollars and cents to him. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has been talk- 
ing about co-operative marketing. He 
shows by figures how much it means to 
the farmer to market his potatoes, for 
instance, through the potato exchange. 

MotHEeR—I know, Ben. I have often 
thought that Father would be ahead if 
he would listen to the advice of others 
occasionally. 

(Enter Bill.) 

BEN—Bill, this radio has been here 
about six months now and you haven’t 
listened in once. Come on, now. See 
what it’s like. It won’t hurt you. (Ris- 
ing and going over to get his cap.) 

; BILL (backing away)—No sirree— 
sir. 

BeEN—Why not? It can’t bite. 

Birt—I dunno. 

BeEN—You don’t know what you are 
missing. That’s all I’ve got to say. 
Good-by, Mother. I’m going to run 
down the road to see Mr. Allman for 
a minute. (Evzits.) 

MotHER—My, I mustn’t forget to set 
my bread. I learned some practical 
things about bread-making from those 
morning radio lectures. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing, Bill. Better listen in once 
in a while. (Ev«its.) 

BILL (coming up slowly and shaking 
in the knees considerably)—Blamed if 
I wouldn’t kinda like to get close to 
that thing onct. Funny the old man 
never catches on. Gee, what would he 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Teeth Turned Truant 


The origin of many illnesses which 
keep children out of school is found in 
defective teeth. One way to help regu- 
. lar attendance is by instruction in 
preventing tooth decay. Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream removes causes 
of tooth decay. Because its ingredients 
are pure and harmless you can safely 
use Colgate’s in teaching dental hygiene 
as well as in caring for your own teeth. 
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Story Interest for 


Look back on your own primary school 
days. Best of all you liked the lesson illus- 
trated by a story. And you were apt to 
remember the principles the story taught. 


Now you can enjoy with your pupils the 
adventures of Zingo, the monkey who in- 
troduced good teeth and good health among 
the four footed folk. The story is by 
Hugh Lofting, known to the children and 
their elders as the creator of “Doctor Doo- 
little’. Through the medium of Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps the author brings this 


A New Booklet by 
Hugh Lofting 
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Written Expressly for 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps 





the Health Lesson 


message of better health and greater hap- 
piness to his young friends. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps for teaching 
Dental Hygiene contain a variety of ma- 
terial to sustain interest by the class 
throughout the course. Included are re- 
minder cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, 
charts, and a trial size tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream for each child. Also for your 
personal use a dainty week-end package. 
Sent, once a school year, to any teacher in 
the United States. (See coupon below.) 
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LOOKING INSIDE 
LA healthy Tooth 
A AnUnsopnd Tooth 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.979, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
Dire OA Pe AUG aii ec eccrine anatentdiniens School 
No. of pupils in my direct Charge --sseeeecccceece ceeeeeeeceeeeees Reference (name of 
School Superintendent or member of School Board) ..-...:cccccceeeeeeeeeeereeceeeeees 


Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps”. 
here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address. State which). 
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do if he ever found out? 
close and then backs away fearfully.) 


(Goes up 
Gee! I don’t blame Pa Brown fer not 
liken’ ’em. They ain’t canny, so they 
ain’t. (Puts out a hand to touch some 
part of the box, then jumps up as if 
struck, whirls around several times, 
and then comes back to try it again. 
Finally gets the headpiece on while he 
stands shaking and quivering.) Gee- 
hosh-a-phat — there’s music — Now, 
don’t that beat all? (Begins to jig.) 


(Enter Grace.) 


GraceE—For the land’s sake, what 
are you doing now, Bill Dawes? 

Bitt—Hi, yi, Grace, I can’t stop. 
There’s music in that thar box. Meb- 
be, (beginning to look very scared and 
talking low and hoarse) mebbe them’s 
the angels singin’ in heaven. 

Grace (laughing)—Bill Dawes! 
Aren’t you the foolish one! Mother 
wants you to split up some wood for 
the cookstove. That will bring you 
back to earth. 

BILL (removing headpiece and going 
out muttering about angels and sing- 
ing)—Never heard the like before. - 

(Enter Mother carrying a little note- 
book.) 

MotHrer—Well, Grace, I think I’ll be 
able to send you to high school next 
fall. I’ve been figuring up what I have 
in the bank. You’d be surprised to 
know how much I’ve earned from my 
chickens since I heard that radio lec- 
ture on preparing winter quarters for 
the laying hens. That radio has meant 
a great deal to us. 

GracE—Yes, it has. I have learned 
ever so many things about cooking and 
housework through the radio lectures, 
too. But what do you suppose Father 
would say if he knew that Ben had 
really rigged up a homemade radio 
outfit? 

(Telephone bell is heard off stage. 


Both Mother and Grace leave, forget- 


ting to cover up radio.) 
(Enter Father Brown.) 

FATHER—I’d like to know what’s 
struck my family. For the last six 
months they’ve been so all-fired ambi- 
tious. Mother’s been makin’ all kinds 
of money on the chickens. Grace has 
been taking a real interest in house- 
work and cooking and sech. And Ben’s 
been takin’ the best kind of care of the 
cows. Getting bigger cream checks 
every month. Blamed if we ain’t on 
the road to prosperity. (Suddenly 
hears his wife’s voice talking over the 
telephone.) 

MoTHER (off stage)—-Why don’t you 
come over some time and listen to the 
radio lecture on butter making. It’s 
real practical. 

FATHER—Radio lecture! 

MoTHER—Yes, yes, we’ve had a radio 
here for the last six months. Ben rig- 
ged it up, you know. No, Pa doesn’t 
know anything about it. 

FATHER—Don’t, heh? Well, by jig- 
gers, he’s going to find out! (Begins 
to look about room and finally espies it 
on table.) That box? So they mean to 
say they can hear things in that meas- 
ly little box without wires or nothin’. 
(Picks up headpiece and experiments 
with it, laughing.) Haw! Haw! Such 
gimcracks. (Holds it up to his ear, 
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then begins to listen very attentively 
for a few minutes.) Well, by cracky! 
(Shouting) Mother, Grace, Ben, Bill, 
everybody, come! 

(All come rushing into room, look- 
ing very much alarmed.) 

FaTHER—Is that it? Is that what 
you call your radio? Well, by jiggers, 
I just heard something about crop re- 
ports that, if it’s true, is going to lift 
the mortgage. Hooray! 


A True American 
By Virginia Grundy 


I’m glad I’m not an Eskimo; 
They have to live in huts of snow, 
And have no candy, cake, or bread, 
But eat bear meat and fish instead. 


Nor would I be an Indian child; 
Their way of living is so wild, 
Their homes are wigwams, dark and 
cold, 
And they’ve no pretty toys, I’m told. 


Sometimes I think I’d like to go 
To Cuba or to Mexico, 


‘Where cane and coconuts grow tall, 


And oranges are free for all. 


I’d like:to see Honolulu, 

The mills and dikes of Holland, too, 
And funny children of Japan, 

With tea set, parasol, and fan. 


But, after all, the place for me 

Is my own homeland, fair and free; 
America I would not change 

For any country far and strange. 


January 
By Rosaline E. Jones 


Sparkling world and shining sky, 

Sleigh-bells jingling, jingling by, 

Skates that gleam and sleds that fly, 
Make up January. 


Snowy world and low-hung clouds, 

Snowflakes whirling in a crowd, 

Wind a-whistling long and loud. 
Make up January. 


Snow and shine, and shine and snow, 
Days that swiftly come and go, 
Thirty-one of them, you know, 

Make up January. 





Popping Corn 


Bring a yellow ear of corn, and then 
rub, rub, rub, 

Till the kernels rattle off from the nub, 
nub, nub, 

Then put them in a hopper made of 
wire, wire, wire, 

And set the little hopper on the fire, 
fire, fire! 

If you find them getting lively, give a 
shake, shake, shake; 

And a very pretty clatter they will 
make, make, make; 

You will hear the heated grains going 
pop, pop, pop, 

All about the hopper, going hop, hop, 
hop! 

When you see the yellow corn turning 
white, white, white, 

You may know that the popping is 
done right, right, right: 

When the hopper gets too full, you 
may know, know, know, 

That the fire has changed your corn in- 
to snow, snow, snow: 

Turn the snow into a dish, for it is 
done, done, done; 

Then pass it round and eat—for that’s 
the fun, fun, fun! 


Queen Winter 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Oh, have you seen the Winter Queen 
In her robe of filmy lace, 
With her shining crown and her cloak 
of down 
And her gentle, dreaming face? 


The flowers love her, for a snow-white 
cover 
To keep them warm she brings; 
She tucks them round with a crooning 
sound, 
And they fall asleep as she sings. 


Arctic Advantages 
By Mary Catharine Callan 


“It’s bedtime, dear,” they always say, 
Just when I’m at my nicest play; 
And then I wish for Arctic climes, 
Where day is six months long, at times. 


But when the breakfast bell I hear, 
My bed does seem so snug and dear; 
I yawn and long with all my might 
For six good months of Arctic night. 





TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


PIECES AND PLAYS FoR SPECIAL Days. 


(Including New Year’s, Valen- 


tine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 192 pages.) 
PIECES AND. PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL Days. 
128 pages.) 


(192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(120 pages.) 


(For February holidays and other occasions. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, JOWA=—NASHVILLE, TENN.—-SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
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The Partnership 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Do you not hear the voice of the little 
New Year 
As he stands at the great open way? 
He is calling to you, he is calling to 
me— 
Let us listen to what he will say. 


“Little girls, little boys, I’ll be needing 
you so, 
As I walk through the far-hidden 
days; 
I am small just like you, and a wee bit 
afraid, 
For I know not the long, unseen ways. 


“Let us go hand in hand through the 
weeks and the months, 
Let us grow, day by day, you and me; 
You can help me by being good chil- 
dren, you know, 
And then I can do my part, you see. 


“For I cannot grow up a fine, big year 
to be, 
Without all of the aid you can give; 
And you can do nothing without the 
New Year 
To keep you and help you to live! 


“So the kind of a year I shall be by 
and by, 
When the next year comes close on 
my heels, 
Little girls, little boys, will entirely 
depend 
On what each of you thinks, does, 
and feels!” 


I Wish I Lived in Greenland 
By Josie Davis McKinley 


How I wish I lived in Greenland, 
Where they have six months of day, 

I bet you then I’d have a chance 
To get enough of play. 

Of course I’d get up early, 
After my six months in bed, 

I’d milk the cows and feed the hens, 
And after they were fed 

I’d dress myself up nice and warm 
For playing in the snow, 

And I’d go out and romp all day 
With some young Eskimo. 


I bet that I’d get hungry 
By dinner-time; you see, 
From breakfast that would be three 
months, 
And then another three 
Till supper-time. Oh me! 
I guess I’d rather stay 
Where meals come close together, 
Though I’ve less time for play. 


Oh my! 


Waiting 
By Alice Hirsh 


When some day I’m grown up 
And go about alone, 


I'll buy the things I like, then, 
For just my very own. 


I'll go to every circus 
That ever comes to town, 
With money in my pocket, 
I’ll wander up and down; 


And all the children wishing to, 
I’ll take to see the show, 

And all they want I'll give them,— 
How long it takes to grow! 
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Think for a moment of the real tragedy of a situation such as this! And it isn’t an 
uncommon situation, for thousands of teachers face it every year. 

Disabled, unable to earn, savings exhausted by the steady drain of bills, bills, bills 
for medicines, for care, for food and shelter. All going out; nothing coming in. 

And, worst of all, recovery retarded seriously by brooding worry brought on by in- 
creasing bills and dwindling resources. Contraction of heavy debts that will strain re- 
sources for months, perhaps years, after getting back to work—that, seemingly, is the 


only way out. 


Who Will Pay Them: 


But there is a better way—a simple and certain way to prevent 
just such a situation. 

Let the Teachers Casualty Underwriters help carry the burden— 
let it help pay your bills—let it assure you an income when you can- 
not work through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. For a few cents a day, it will afford you 
genuine protection. 

T. C. U. is an organization of teachers combined for mutual benefit. “Every day T. C. U. 
checks go to teachers in need in various parts of the United States, and sometimes to Canada, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands.” 

How different is the situation of the Teacher who is T. C. U. Protected. What a relief, when 
ill, to be free from Bill-Worries. What a help, when recovered, to start again without the dead 


weight of debt to carry. 


See What the T.C.U. Will Do 


Pays $50 a Month when you are totally disabled $1,000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- 
by accident or confining sickness. aster, 
Pays Indemnities of from $333 to $1,000 for ma- 





oe 


Pays $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 

Pays $25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house but keeps you from your work. 


Pays 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

Pays $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident, and 


jor accidents, or for accidental loss of life. These 
indemnities are increased 10 per cent for each con 
secutive annual renewal of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 

Pays Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained through railway, streetcar or steamboat 
wreck, 

Pays Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits after your policy has been maintained in 
force for one year, 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger incomes. 


Free Information 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Just send the coupon in the lower right h: 
5 ght hand corner for To the T.C aoTCcH . 
complete details of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you : yh en ame i ae 
under no pp but enables us to explain fully and to give I cepa ; ray eo Seid Disteative 3 
you copies of hundreds of ietters from teachers who have been ee Re ee ed in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
helped by T. CU. in time of need. fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
754 T. c. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) . 
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gy / Recitations, Songs and Plays | 





“Goosey Gray” 
By~ Sarah Grames Clark 


I have a little pussy cat 

Who’s round and fat and gray. 
I love her, oh, so very much! 

I’m glad she’s come to stay. 


She first lived at my grandma’s, 
A ball of fur so wee; 

But when her bright eyes opened up 
She came to live with me. 


First day we couldn’t touch her— 


Song of the Chickadee 


List to the song of the chickadee, 
Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 
Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
Chickadee chirps: “Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 
Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 
You may not hear me. I’m small, you 


A Resolution 
By S. E. Kiser 
(For a boy and a girl) 
Here’s a New Year’s resolution 
Any one can make and keep; 
It will help one’s constitution, 
And enable one to sleep. 


“T will try to keep from fretting 
When I cannot see the sun; 

I will try to keep from getting 
Into quarrels I may shun. 


An Eskimo 
By Virginia Baker 


Oh ho, to be an Eskimo! 

And over the frozen plains to go, 

All dressed in fur from head to feet, 
With sledge and team of dogs so fleet. 


Oh ho, to be an Eskimo! - 
And in my kaiak, light, to row 


Where icy waters foam and dash. 


And walruses and big seals splash. 





She would only run away. see, yaw F ; 
She acted like a silly goose, But I’m bright and active and full of | “I will try to keep from grieving Oh ho, to be an Eskimo! 
In a coat of furry gray. glee.” Over troubles that are past; And where the North Pole is to know; $2 


So when ’twas time to name her 
I could only laugh and say, 

“Like a little goose you acted, 
So I'll call you Goosey Gray.” 





From limb to limb then he hies away, 
Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings: 
“Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee, dee!” 





Two Sleepy Eyes 











I will try to keep believing 


Things will all come right at last. 


‘I will try to keep from sighing 
When I ought to smile, instead; 
I will try to keep on trying 
To deserve to get ahead.” 





To see the strange aurora, bright, ~ 
With splendor make the sky alight. 


Oh ho, to be an Eskimo! 
And when ’tis eighty-five below, 


‘To feel as warm in flesh and bone 


As folks within the Torrid Zone. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


$50 wichoat Doors 


With Disappeari 2 
Glass ada a 


On Approval~Direct to User 
Lb 6 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universal!y used in the finest homesand 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In mahogany 
finish, with doors, $16.25; without doors, $13.25. Other 
styles in different grades and finishes at correspond- 
inely low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

of ional Book since 1899 
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: Art, Nature, 
Magazine, Mental and 
Physical Culture. For artists, 
students, thinkers, Stands 
for The Body Beautiful, 
Mind Intellectual, Soul Intui- 
tional. Drawings and photos 
of Ideal Human Propor- 
tions. Animals, birds, de- 
signs, cartoons, comics, etc. 
Art lessons, criticisms, assignments, 
inspiring. articles and Poems. Nothing 
like it. ust be seen. ill help you gain 
health, wealth and happiness. c; ortunit 
knocks now at your door, CUT This our, 
send with $1. now for 5 mo. trial sub. (no 


















It is all the same to us—a Five, Six, 
Eight, Ten or Twelve Foot Flag for 
your School free of all cost. Name 
the size you want and you will get it. 
Read Page Seven. 
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The Man by the Gate 
By Mae Davis Copeland 


“Oh, jolly old gentleman, why do you 
wait 

So long and so patiently there by the 
gate? 

It seems of your cob pipe you never 
will tire; 

Why don’t you come inside and sit by 
the fire?” 


“Oh, no, from my post here I never 
shall stir; 

To stay on the outside I greatly pre- 
fer; 

For, somehow, with stoves I could 
never agree, 

They always affect me quite curiously.” 


“Dear, funny old man—say, of what 
are you made, 

That you don’t like the sunshine, but 
stand in the shade?” 

“Never mind about that; I’m a jolly 
good fellow, 

I’m a white man clear through— not 
a small streak of yellow.” 


“But don’t you grow nervous in all of 
this noise? 

You’re always surrounded by dozens 
of boys.” 

“No, I don’t mind the boys, they are 
old pals of mine; 

Their pranks are quite clever, their 
jokes are all fine. 


“I owe them so much—lI’ll ne’er pay 
it, I fear; 

Were it not for the boys, I shouldn’t 
be here. 

When the world was quite young, in 
the long, long ago, 

The first jolly boys made the first 
man of snow.” 


Jack Frost 
By’.Ella Frances Evarts 


Jack Frost creeps over the windowpanes 
In the still, cold hours of night, 

With stencil and brush he deftly plies 
His art by the moon’s silver light. 


He works with a will, night after night, 
He sketches tall grasses and flowers, 
He paints high bridges, cascades and 
streams, 
And cities with turrets and towers. 


He weaves fine lace of patterns rare, 
And hangs them on cobwebs around; 
He festoons them over the limbs on the 
trees, 
Sometimes they trail on the ground. 


He scatters diamonds and pearls in his 
wake, 
He works when the world is at rest; 
When zero has dropped away out of 
sight, 
Jack Frost is then at his best. 


A Lesson in Hygiene 
By Lillie Z. Warsawer 


Children dear, if strong you’d be, 
You will follow carefully 

Little things oft told to you, 

Such as I shall now review: 

A daily bath you know is good, 

And after that comes wholesome food; 
Not many sweets, but just enough— 
Please leave alone the colored stuff. 
The windows open, day and night, 
Will help, you know, to make you bright; 
The air and sunshine both are free, 
Get used to them and blesséd be. 

Good exercise, which gives you health, 
Is better far than untold wealth. 

A five-mile-walk or climb up hill 

Is better than a doctor’s bill. 

And then comes rest—nine hours or so 
Will do its share to make you grow. 
All these things you know are true,— 
Do them and keep doing, too. 

























ONDEMNED by all authori- 
ties is the crosswise method of 
brushing the teeth. This scrubbing- 
brush system not only fails to clean 
properly, but it forces food particles 
up under the gums, irritating the 
tender tissues near the teeth. It is 
positively dangerous. 


Most teachers—probably you 
yourself—warn children against this 
incorrect method. By means of the 
tooth brush drill, you show them 
how to brush safely and correctly. 
This is not an easy task. But it is 
bound to be easier for you if children 
use the tooth brush that is designed for 
correct brushing—Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


With the Pro-phy-lac-tic it is nat- 


ural for children to brush as you tell them—the upper teeth 
downward and the lower teeth upward. For the curved 
shape and saw-tooth bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic imme- 


diately suggest this correct method. 


With the correct method that you teach them, and with 






the correct tooth brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic—pupils will 
not injure those tender tissues where teeth and gums meet, 
sometimes called the danger line. Instead the brushing will 


gently stimulate their gums and make them hard and firm. 


Your pupils can get a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush made 
specially for them. There is the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby for the 
younger children and the Pro-phy-lac-tic Small for those in 
the higher grades. They sell for 25c and 40c respectively. 


Send for free chart 


E will be glad to present you with a free chart 
to help in getting pupils to brush their teeth 
regularly. It is 31” x 21” in size, attractive and 





/ below. 


4 


suitable for hanging in your class-room. Each day 

a gold star is placed next the names of those pupils 
who have brushed their teeth regularly. Teachers 
929 have found in this chart a real help in the 
* teaching of Oral Hygiene. One will be sent 

f you if you fill in and mail the coupon 








Florence, Mass. 


their teeth regularly. 


Pro-puy-Lac-t1c BrusH ComPpANY 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the free chart 
that will help me teach my pupils to brush 
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The Two Brothers 
By~ Mabel Yelton 


Note: Elaborate scenery and costumes 
are not necessary for this little play. One 
end of the stage or platform may be ar- 


ranged to represent the boys’ home and at 
the other end may be a door or screen to 
represent entrance to the Giant’s castle. 
A few suggestions as to costumes are 
given, but if these are not desired, merely 
pin a placard on each child, on which is 
printed in large letters the name of whut 
he represents. The children’s imagination 
will supply all missing details. COS- 
tumes are used, all may be made of crene 
paper gathered about neck and having 
openings for armholes. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Weak Boy — Thin, 
soiled clothing. 

Strong Boy — Strong, 
boy; very neat. 

Their Mother—Ordinary dress. 

Health Fairy—Typical fairy costume. 

Sickness—Dark gray or 
and mask. 


pale boy; wears 


robust-looking 
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(Exit Water Fairy. Weak Boy con- 


| tinues walking until he meets Fairies 





black dress | 


Water Fairy—Light green dress and | 


cap. 
Fresh Air 
wings and cap. 
Fairies of Good-Things-to-Eat: 
Milk—Long white dress or cream- 
colored cardboard cylinder with | 
openings for armholes. Carries | 
bottle of milk—real or cardboard 
imitation. 
Paper 
fastened to front of clothing. Car- 





. 
Eggs 





cut in shape of egg | 


Fairy—Pale blue dress, | 


| 
| 


ries basket of eggs—paper cut-outs | 


may be used. 

PRread—Wears large paper carton 
padded and covered with wrapping | 
paper to represent loaf of bread; 
earries loaf of bread. 

I'ruit—Crepe paper costume cut in 
shape of some fruit. Carries bas- 
ket of fruit. 


SCENE I 

(Mother is seated, sewing or read- 
ing. Enter Weak Boy dressed for 
traveling.) 

Weak Boy—Mother, I am going to 
seek my fortune. 

MotHer—Very well, son. Be care- 
ful. (Bids Weak Boy good-by.) 

(Weak Boy starts out and soon 
meets Fresh Air Fairy, entering.) 

Fresh Arr Farry—Hello! Where 
are you going? 

WeEAK Boy—I am going to seek my 
fortune. 

FresH Arr Farry—May I come with 
you? 

WEAK Boy—Who are you? 

FresH Air Farry—I am the Fresh 
Air Fairy. I will— 

VEAK Boy—No! No! Go away! 

(Fresh Air Fairy exists and Weak 
Boy walks along until he meets Water 
Fairy, who enters at this time.) 

WateR Fatry—Hello! Where are 
you going? 

Weak Boy—I am going to seek my 
fortune. 

Water Fatry—May I go along? 

Weak Boy—Who are you? 

WATER F am Water Fairy. I 





will make you clean and— 
WEAK Boy—No! 
Go away! 


No! I don’t like 


water. 


| 


of Good-Things-to-Eat, who now enter.) 
FAIRIES OF GooD-THINGS-TO-EAT — 
Where are you going, little boy? 
WEAK Boy—I am going to seek my 
fortune. 
FAIRIES OF GooD-THINGS-TO-EAT — 
We should like to go along. 
WEAK Boy—Who are you? 
Ecc Farry—I am the Egg Fairy. 
Mik Farry—I am the Milk Fairy. 
3READ Farry—I am the Bread Fairy. 
Fruit Fairy—I am the Fruit Fairy. 
Weak Boy—I don’t like you. Go 
away! Go away! (Walks on alone 











Recitations, Songs and Plays 


MoTHER—AII right. Be very care- 
ful. 
Strona Boy—yYes, Mother. 


by. 


(Strong Boy walks a little way and | 


meets Fresh Air Fairy.)* 

FresH AiR Fairy—Hello! 
are you going? 

StronGc Boy—I am going to seek my 
fortune. 

FresH Arr Fatry—I should like to 
go with you. 

Stronc Boy—Who are you? 

FresH AIR Farry—I am the Fresh 
Air Fairy. I will make you strong. 

Strong Boy—Oh, I like you, Fresh 


Where 








Back Row (left to right)—Egg Fairy, Fruit Fairy, Sickness, Health Fairy, 


Mother, Milk Fairy, Bread Fairy. 


Front Row—Fresh Air 


Fairy, Weak Boy, Strong Boy, Water Fairy. 


| for a few steps, and begins to yawn 


|and rub his eyes.) How sleepy I am! 


I think I will lie down and rest a little 
while. (Lies down and pretends to 
sleep for a few seconds. When he 


| awakes, he jumps up and again speaks.) 


How hungry I am! I have some candy 
and cake in my pocket. I'll eat them. 
(Eats, then starts walking again, and 
suddenly looks at arms.) Oh, dear, I 
feel so sick! How thin I am getting! 
(Continues walking and finally pre- 


| tends to see a Giant’s castle.) At last 





I am in the Giant’s country. There is 
the castle. Now I will go in and get 
my fortune. (He tries to open door 
but cannot do so. He begins to cry.) 
Oh, I can’t open the door. I have no 
fortune. Oh, I feel so sick! I shall 
have to go home. (Starts toward home.) 
SICKNESS (entering)—Hello, Weak 
Boy. Where are you going? 
WEAK Boy—I am going home. 
SickNESS—I like little thin, dirty 
boys like you. I will go home with you. 
(Sickness puts arm around Weak 
Boy and they g> home together. Moth- 
er meets then.) 
MotrHer—What is the matter, son? 
Stick Boy—Ch, I am so sick! 
MorHEer—Come in, Weak Boy, and I 
will put you to bed. 


ScENE II 
(Mother is again seated in room. 
Weak Boy is in bed, and Sickness sits 
close beside him. Strong Boy enters, 
dressed for traveling.) 
Stronc Bory—Mother, I am going to 
seek my fortune. 


for you. 





Air Fairy. Please stay with me all 
the time. 

FresH AiR Farry— Although you 
may not see me, I will be with you al- 
ways. When you go indoors, keep your 
windows open so I can fly in. 

(Exit Fresh Air Fairy. Enter 
Water Fairy, who meets Strong Boy.) 

Water Fartry—Hello, Strong Boy. 
Where are you going? 

Stronc Boy—I am going to seek my 
fortune. 

WatER Fatry—May I go too? 

Stronc Boy—Who are you? 

WaTER Farry—I am the Water 
Fairy. I will keep you clean. If you 
drink several glasses of water each 
day, I will help to keep you well. 

Stronc Boy—Yes, yes, Water Fairy, 
stay with me. I like to be clean and I 
like to drink water. 

Water Fairy—I am glad to hear 
that. I will be in the brook waiting 
Come to me often. 

(Exit Water Fairy. Strong Boy 
walks on and begins to yawn.) 

Stronc Boy—I am getting sleepy. I 
will sleep here in the fresh air. (Pre- 
tends to sleep, then awakes and stretch- 
es.) Oh-h! I feel rested now. What 
is that noise I hear? 
nice cool drink will taste good. (Goes 
to imaginary brook and drinks.) And | 
now I will wash. (Pretends to wash, 
and when he has finished doing this, 


Fairies of Good-Things-to-Eat enter.) | 


FAIRIES OF GooD-THINGS-TO-EAT — 


We are four cousins—the Fairies of | 


Good-Things-to-Eat. 
Fruit Fairy (offering him fruit)— 


FEF SESE ELIE) OD 


Good- | 
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| I am the Fruit Fairy. Would you like 

| an orange and a banana for breakfast? 

Stronc Boy—Thank you. I 
fruit. (Takes fruit offered.) 


Eae Fairy (offering him an egg)— 
I am the Egg Fairy. Would you like 
an egg for breakfast? 

BreAD Fairy—I am the Bread Fairy. 
Here is some good bread for you. 
(Hands him a loaf of bread.) 

Mitk Farry—I am the Milk Fairy. 
Here is some milk. (Hands him a 
bottle of milk.) 

Stronc Boy—What a fine breakfast 
I have! Thank you, kind Fairies, 
(Fairies exeunt and Strong Boy eats 
breakfast.) Now I am ready to go on. 
I feel fine. (Walks until he spies Gi- 
ant’s castle.) At last I am in the Gi- 
ant’s land. Here is the castle; I will 
goin. (Opens real or imaginary door 
and goes in. Several bags are lying on 
floor.) Oh, see all the gold and jewels! 
I will take three bags. 

(Enter Health Fairy.) 

HEALTH Fatry—Where are you go- 
ing, little boy? 

Stronc Boy—I am going home. 

HEALTH Fairy—I like strong boys. 
May I stay with you? 

StronG Boy—Yes, you may. 
is your name? 

HEALTH Fairy—I am Health. 

(They walk home together, and are 
met by Mother.) 

Strong Boy—Mother! Mother! See 
my fortune! Now we shall be rich. 

MoTHER—You are a brave, strong 
boy. Who is this with you? 

Stronc Bor—This is Health, and 
she wants to stay with us. (Looks in 
surprise at Weak Boy.) What is the 
matter with my brother? 

MoTHER—The bad fairy, Sickness, 
will not leave him. 

Srronc Boy—I have some friends 
who can chase Sickness away. I will 
go and call them. (Goes to door and 
calls.) Fresh Air Fairy! Water Fairy! 
Fairies of Good-Things-to-Eat! Come 
here! 

FAIRIES (entering)—Here we are. 
What do you want? 

Stronc Bory—The bad fairy, Sick- 
ness, will not leave my brother. Will 
you help drive him away? 

FAIRIES—We will help you if your 
brother will try to be strong. Go and 
ask him if he wants to get well. 

Stronc Boy—Brother, do you want 
to get well? 

WEAK Boy—Yes, yes, I de not like 
Sickness. Take him away! 

(Fairies come in and carry out Sick- 
ness, then return.) 

WEAK Boy—I feel better already. 
Who are these kind fairies? 

FresH Air—I am Fresh Air. If you 


like 


What 





It is a brook. A | 


breathe me you will soon be stronger. 
Water Farry—i am Water. I'll 

make you clean and if you drink me 

' you will have rosy cheeks. 

| FAIRIES OF GooD-THINGS-TO-EAT — 
We are Good-Things-to-Eat. We will 

|'make you strong and fat. 

WeEAK Boy—Thank you, good Fair- 

ies. I like you all. Please stay with 

' me and help me to be well and strong. 








Jar 
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Here’s a chance to make money 


for yourself and your school! 
—by entering this health contest 





school children and to encourage the war 

on malnutrition now being carried on by 
teachers, the Borden Company is promoting 
the following health contest: 


I: THE INTEREST of better health among 


Any teacher who organizes a health class of 
at least 10 underweight children may enter 
the contest. The class is to have regular 
health training and be taught to follow the 
fundamental health rules. In addition, a 
daily feeding of Condensed Milk is an essen- 
tial part of the health curriculum. 


Select children who need 
building up 


There are many underweight children in 
every school who have never had a fair start 
in health. Select such children for your 
health class. They will get the most benefit 
from the work, and you will be delighted 
with the way their health, weight and ap- 
pearance respond to your efforts. 


you like. 


Do it now. 





10 sets of health prizes 


Prizes will be awarded for the ten best class 
records of health and weight gains among 
school children. To be eligible for the prize 
the class must receive regular health training 
and a daily feeding of Condensed Milk. 


There are 10 sets of prizes—$100 for each 
teacher and $200 for her school. $3000 in all. 


The period for competition in this health 
work is 4 months—Feb. Ist to June Ist. 


Bonafide health records showing weights, etc., 
for the four-month period must be submitted 
for each child. A sample health record for 
one month will be sent to each teacher. 


Every class entering the contest must consist 
of at least 10 children. Each school may enter 
only one class but the class can be as large as 


Teachers intending to enter the contest should 
ask for enrollment blanks. Use the coupon. 


The daily ration of 
Condensed Milk 


The daily ration of Condensed Milk may be 
given in mid-morning or mid-afternoon, or 
at the school lunch. You will find directions 
and methods of serving in Nurition and Health. 


Any teacher who has ever used condensed 
milk in school knows how easy it is to serve. 
Just dilute it with cold water—1 can of Eagle 
Brand to 8 cans of water. There’s no fussing 
with ice, no danger of the milk becoming 
sour or getting contaminated. You can geta 
supply and keep it in the supply room—just 
the way you keep paper, pencils, etc. Then 
when you come to serve it, all you need is a 
big pail, a can-opener, and serving cups. 
More than that, the children love it. 


These health feedings are not expensive. For 
example, if you use Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, it will take 6 cans a week 
for one mid-morning feeding a day for 10 








It is wise to enlist the help of a local doctor, 
the school pigeon the school nurse, or 
the principal in choosing your health class. You may, of course, select 
them alone if you prefer. 


How to conduct the health class 


The best way to go about health instruction depends very largely on the 
circumstances under which you work. Some teachers will find it pos- 
sible to give a 15-minute health talk every day. Others may wish to 
hold a longer session once a week. The classes should be held regu- 
larly and are to be along the lines of the health instruction given in 
Nutrition and Health. This book contains a course of 20 health lessons, 
with suggestions for posters and other health work. It gives the funda- 
mental health rules and all the data you will want in order to conduct 
your health class. Free copies can be secured from the Borden Company. 


You will make much faster progress with your health class if you can 
rouse the interest of the mothers in their children’s health too. Sets of 
the famous 3 Little Books, written especially for parents, will be sent to 
you for use in the contest, on request. 


An accurate record of each child’s condition should be kept and sub- 
mitted at the close of the contest. Record blanks will be sent to all 
contestants. These show weight, height, age, gains or losses in weight, 
etc. Weight is taken as a standard, because a change in weight is the 
most obvious index of the state of a child’s health. 


Check the ones you want: 
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children. This amounts to approximately 
$1.40 a week. 


Theimportance of Eagle Brand for malnutrition 


Actual demonstrations with underweight school children prove that 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is wonderfully efficacious in building up 
child health. Experiments with feeding Eagle Brand have demonstrated 
its value in such representative places as Public School No. 38, New 
York City, and the General German Orphanage, Catonsville, Md. The 
story of these experiments may be had on request. They not only show the 
tremendous improvement Eagle Brand makes among underweight chil- 
dren, but illustrate the ease with which school feedings may be given. 


Double prizes—I10 of them! 


Ten sets of prizes are offered for. the ten best class records submitted — $100 
for each of the 10 teachers,,and $200 for each teacher's school. Just think what 
$200 would do in your school—used for gymnasium equipment or school 


lunches or a piano or some other special equipment you'd like to have. The 
children, too, wili gladly work for a prize for their school. The prizes are awarded 
for the best records in healch gains, including weight and general condition, over 
a period of 4 months, from Fcb. Ist to June Ist, tor a health class of not less 


than 10 children. 


Don’t pass up this chance to win a nice bonus for yourself and a lot of help for 
your school! Plan now to enter this health contest! It offers a stimulating method 
of improving health conditions among the children in your school. You owe it 
to your school and your teaching not to neglect such an opportunity. Fill out the 
coupon below for the material you want. Be sure to check the enrollment blank. 
The Borden Company, 611 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























Ring Out the Passing Year 


Ring out, glad bells, the passing year; 
Ring out the grievous fret and care; 
Ring out the losses and despair; 

Ring in the New Year’s hope and 

cheer. 


Ring out the lust that drags men 


down, 
That fans the flame of base desire; 
Ring in God’s consecrating fire, 
And virtue’s ever beauteous crown. 


Ring out men’s awful hate and strife; 
Ring out the stubborn human wills; 
Ring in all sacrifice that thrills, 

Regenerating sordid life. 


Ring out low greed in selfish marts, 
That drives all weakness to despair; 
That loses sight of all that’s fair; 

Ring in the reign of generous hearts. 


Ring out men’s lack of brotherhood; 
Their loss of faith in man and God; 
Ring in the path the saints once 

trod, 

With all their selfless toil for good. 

Ring out the wars that curse the 

earth 
The mark of Cain upon the brow; 
The thirst for blood that blinds men 
now; 
Ring in the world’s diviner birth. 


Ring out all jealousies of race, 


Of red, brown, yellow, black and 
white; 

Ring out the creed that Might makes 
Right; 


Ring in the joy of God’s sweet grace. 


Ring in Christ’s love with gentle sway, 
When want, and sin, and hate shall 
cease; 
Ring in the Golden Age of Peace; 
Ring in God’s great Millennial Day. 
M. Victor Staley. 


The Changed Cross 


It was a time of sadness, and my 
heart, 

Although it knew and loved the bet- 
ter part, 

Felt wearied with the conflict and the 
strife, 

And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these as given 
to me, 

My trial tests of faith and love to be, 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should en- 
dure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his 


might 

Who says, “We walk by faith and not 
by sight,” 

Doubting, and almost yielding to 
despair, 


The thought arose, “My cross I can- 
not bear.” 


Far heavier its weight must surely be, 
Than those of others which I daily 


see; 
Oh! if I might another burden choose, 
— I should not fear my crown 
to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on_ all 
around; 
E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a 


sound; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace 
to tell, 

And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause,—and then a heav- 
enly light 


Beamed full upon my wondering, rap- 


tured sight; 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 





Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Angels on silvery wings seemed every- 
where, 

And angels’ music filled the balmy 
air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest 
to see, 

One, to whom all the others bowed the 
knee, 

Came gently to me, as I trembling lay, 

And, “Follow me,” he said, “I am the 
Way.” 


Then, speaking thus, he led me far 
above, 

And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were 
seen, 

Larger and smaller than my own had 
been. 


And one there was most beauteous to 
behold,— 

A little one, with jewels set in gold; 

Ah! this, methought, I can with com- 
fort wear, 

For it will be an easy one to bear. 


And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it 
shook; 

The sparkling jewels, fair were they 
to see, 

But far too heavy was their weight 
for me. 


“This may not be,” I cried, and looked 
again, 

To see if any there could ease my 
pain; 

a one by one I passed them slowly 
y> 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 

Fair flowers around its sculptured 
form entwined, 

And grace and beauty seemed in it 
combined; 

Wondering I gazed,—and still I won- 
dered more, 

To think so many should have passed 
it o’er. 


But oh, that form so beautiful to see, 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known 
to me; 

Thorns lay beneath those flowers and 
colors fair; 

Sorrowing I said, “This cross I may 
not bear.” 


And so 
around, 

Not one to suit my need could there 
be found; 


it was with each and all 





Weeping I laid each heavy burden 
down, 

As my guide gently said, “No cross, 
—no crown.” 


At length to him I raised my saddened 
heart; 

He knew its sorrows, bade its doubts 
depart; 

“Be not afraid,” he said, “but trust 
in me; 

My perfect love shall now be shown to 
thee.” 


And then, with lightened eyes and 
willing feet, 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to 


meet; 

With forward footsteps, turning not 
aside, 

~~ some hidden evil might be- 
ide; 


And there,—in the prepared, appoint- 
ed way, 

Listening to hear, and ready to obey,— 

A cross I quickly found, of plainest 
form, 

With only words of love inscribed 
thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from 
the rest, 

And joyfully acknowledged 
best,— 

The only one, of all the many there, 

=“ I could feel was good for me to 
ear. 


it the 


And while I thus my chosen one con- 
fessed, 

I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest; 

And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized my own old cross again. 


But, oh! how different did it seem to 
be 

Now I had learned its preciousness to 
see! 

No longer could I unbelieving say, 

“Perhaps another is a better way.” 


Ah, no! henceforth my one desire 
shall be, 

That he, who knows me best, should 
choose for me; 

And so, whate’er his love sees good to 


sen 
ll trust it’s best—because he knows 
the end. 
Mrs. Charles Hobart. 





Now Ready: BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


hie remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 


Book Two of 


“Poems Teachers Ask For” is just off the press. It is the same size as 
Book One and contains more than 200 poems. Like Book One, it may be 
had for 80 cents in standard cloth covers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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EUGENE FIELD 
If I Knew 
If I knew the box where the smiles 
were kept, 


No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
’T would open, I know, for me; 

Then over the land and the sea, broad- 


cast 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold 
them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street; 
Then folding, and holding, I’d pack 

them in, 
And turning the monster key, 
I’d hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


To a Mountain Daisy 


ON TURNING ONE DowN WITH THE 
PLOUGH IN APRIL, 1786 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in.an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neibor sweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, 
greet 
The purpling east! 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


to 


The flaunting flowers our gardens 


yie 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun 
shield: 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 


‘But now the share uptears thy bed, 


And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betrayed 
. And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has 
striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrenched of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 
He ruined sink! 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s 


fate 
That fate is thine—no distant date; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till crushed beneath the furrow’s 


weight 
Shall be thy doom. 
Robert Burns. 
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ow@—a hot lunch 1n every school 
-- with very little cost and trouble 


You know, too, the difficulties which 
usually attend its installation—expen- 
sive equipment necessary, buying and prep- 
aration of food to superintend. Very few 
teachers, particularly in the smaller schools, 
are in a position to see such a project through. 
Yet the need remains—children who come 
to school with woefully inadequate lunches, 
children who bring no lunches at all. You 
know the results in their work, their health, 
their dispositions. Even you would be glad of 
the comfort of hot food, wouldn’t you—if you 
are one of the thousands of teachers forced to 
carry a lunch? Even the best cold lunch can’t 
be good enough on raw winter days. 

Do you know the difference one steaming 
hot dish makes in a cold lunch? A big, rich, 
nourishing, steaming hot drink, for instance, 
taken along with the sandwiches and other 
stand-bys? It makes all the difference in the 
world! It makes the lunch a meal! 

We want to tell you that you can serve such 
a drink in your school—at a cost within the 
reach of practically every child, and with 
mighty little trouble. Once this is under way, 
you will find the people of your community 
behind you as never before, and you will have 
more pleasant afternoons with the children. 

The drink we recommend is Instant Postum, 
prepared with hot milkinstead of the usual boil- 
ing water. Instant Postum is a soluble powder 
made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, with a 
littlesweetening—nothing more. Itissupremely 
wholesome and digestible, of course—contains 
the elements of body-building grain. When this 
is combined with hot milk, a more completely 
satisfying, nourishing drink cannot be con- 
ceived. And it is delicious! Every child likes 
it immediately—even those who abhor milk. 

To serve this drink at lunch—to 
assure every child an article of 
wholesome diet which will do much 
to sustain a good afternoon’s work 
—need not tax your ingenuity or 
add appreciably to your duties. It 
is impossible to present a plan 
which will suit every school, in 
every detail, but here are some 
tried-and-proved suggestions: 

Equipment 

A heater of some kind is necessary—an oil 
stove is excellent, if you do not have a gas 
stove, a flat-topped heating 
stove, or a furnace which can 
be utilized. 

You need a kettle large 
enough to hold sufficient milk 
for your pupils and a small 
kettle to heat water; a large 
cooking spoon, and one or two 
teaspoons; a cup for each 


Ye KNOW the need of the hot lunch. 
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pupil (we recommend pint size enamel ware); 
one or two large trays; two dishpans. 

These articles cost little. If your School 
Board cannot advance the sum, perhaps your 
Parent-Teacher Association or a school enter- 
tainment will provide it. 

If you dislike serving lunch on the desks in 
the schoolroom, perhaps you have a large hall- 
way or basement room which can be utilized. 
Knock-down tables and benches are so easy 
to make that your older boys will be able to 
construct them, under your direction, if funds 
are not available to have them made. 


Supplies 

You need only Instant Postum, which comes 
in 50- and 100-cup tins, and costs a fraction of 
a cent a cup; milk and sugar. 

The best fresh milk, at top-city prices, will 
make the cost of Instant Postum about 5 cents 
per large cup. You can probably do better 
than this. In many farming communities the 
milk has been donated, or sold to the school 
at greatly reduced prices. 


Preparing and serving the lunch 


Designate two of your most capable girls as 
cooks for the first week. Excuse them a little 
early to make the Postum and arrange for its 
serving. These are the proportions: 

25 level teaspoonfuls Instant Postum 
1 cup boiling water 
6 quarts milk 

Pour boiling water over Instant Postum and 
mix until completely dissolved. The milk should 
be heated just to the boiling point (but not 
allowed to boil), and added, stirring 
until smoothly mixed. Then add 
sugar to taste and serve at once. 
This quantity serves 18 persons, 
and, of course, can be increased in- 
definitely, using the same propor- 
tions. 

The drink may either be served 
at the desks or tables, after the 
children are seated, or served cafe- 
teria style. 

After lunch, the cooks also serve 
as dishwashers. Water for dishwashing may be 
heated in the dishpans, put on immediately 
after the hot milk is off the stove. Cups should 
be thoroughly boiled after using. 

The second week, relieve one girl of her 
duties, and appoint a new assistant to the 
first girl. The third week, the assistant be- 
comes head cook, and a new assistant is ap- 
pointed. This method assures you always 
having one experienced girl in charge, after 
the first week, and rotates the work around 
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Postum is made by the Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 


Bran Flakes and Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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the class. The experience is good for the girls. 


If you use knock-down tables and benches, 
appoint two boys to set them up, clear the 
tables and put them aside after lunch, and 
sweep the floor. These duties may be rotated 
as with the girls. » 

Finances 

You yourself will probably 
want to act as cashier—or 
you may find a dependable 
cashier among your pupils. 
Most teachers find it easier 
to designate one day—say 
Monday—as payday, and at 
that time receive payment in 
advance for the week. A record 
can be kept in a little book, and each child 
who is eating checked off in a few moments. 
If a child is not at school for lunch, his advance 
payment carries over into the following week. 

In case you have any children who are 
honestly unable to pay the small fee necessary, 
your ingenuity will probably devise a way of 
their getting the hot drink—this, of course, 
being a “secret” between you and them. 

The buying of supplies will afford some in- 
teresting problems for your arithmetic classes. 

In a large, well-equipped school, with a com- 
plete hot lunch already in operation, Instant 
Postum made with milk naturally falls in as 
an excellent item on the menu. 

For the sake of the children under you, we 
believe you will want to follow the plan we 
have outlined, and know that you will be 
amply repaid in easier discipline, a better 
comradeship with the children, the gratitude 
of the parents and your superintendent or 
School Board—and in the consciousness of a 
good deed well done. 


Accept this free offer! 


In order that you may test Instant Postum for school 
use, we will send you, free, a 50-cup tin, if requested by 
your Principal. You may wish to try Instant Postum as 
an item on your present menu, if you are already serving 
a school lunch—or desire to acquaint yourself better with 
the drink before embarking on this plan. At any rate, 
the 50-cup tin is yours for test purposes. 

We would be greatly interested in hearing your expe- 
riences in following this plan—and will be glad to give any 
individual problems our attention. Ask your Principal to 
sign the coupon, and send for the 50-cup tin. 
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FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Educational Department, N.1. 1-25 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
free to School Principals in connection with your school 
lunch plan. 

WUE vasssctsepacecketnes 
Pee cdstdsendcsrinabonsssinsies 
Street .... esha 
City aca State 
In Canada, address 
CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Limited 

45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario ; 
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Annette Kellermann 


When I was achildI was 
so deformed as to be prac- & 
tically a cripple. [ was & 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; I could neither 
stand nor walk without 
iron braces. For nearly 
two years I had to fight 
against consumption. No one ever 
dreamed tha some day I would be- 
come famous for the perfect pro- 
portions of my figure. No one ever 
thought I would become the cham- 
pion woman swimmer of the world. 
No one ever dared to guess that I 
would be some day starred in great 
feature films Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. My exper- 
ience certainly shows fhat no wo- 
man need be discouraged with her 
figure, her health, or her complex- 
ion. The truth is, tens of thou- 
sands of tired, sickly, overweight 
or underweight women have al- 
ready proved that a perfect figure 
and radiant health can be acquired 
in only 15 minutes aday, through 
the same methods as I myself used. 
These startling, yet simple methods 
can now be used in your own home, 


I invite any woman who is inter- 
ested to write tome. I will gladly 
tell you how I can prove to you in 
10 days that you can learn to ac- 
quire the body beautiful, how to 
make your complexion rosy from 
the inside instead of from the out- 
side, how to freshen and brighten 
and clarify a muddy, sallow face, 
how to stand and walk gracefully, 
how to add or to remove weight at 
any part of the body: hips, busts, neck, arms, shoulders, 
chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be full of health, 
strength and energy so that you can enjoy life to the ut- 
most; how to be free from the many ailments due te physi- 
cal inefficiency: in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 


Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and I willsend 
you at once and without charge my interesting, illustrated 
new book. “‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also explain about 
my special Demonstration Offer. Just tear off the coupon 
now, and mail it, before my present supply of free books is 
exhausted. Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 151, 225 
West 39th Street, New York City. 





Annette Kellermann, Dept. 151, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
— Retlorpann ao pera me. antizely free of cost, your 
new book ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ am particularly interested i 

( ) Reducing Weight. ( ) Body Building. E 


Ol. «co cvvcvcncscccevess State... ... eoccse. 
Those outside U. S. send 10c. with coupon to help pay postage. 
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Don’t send @ single 
penny, Tendays Free 
Trial, When the ring 
comes, examine it--if 
you are not convinced 
it isthe Greatest Bar- 
ain in America, send 


it back at our es 
Only if ae » pay 
20% as rst payment 
2 —then send $1.50 weckly 
at rate of afewcents aday, 
This bargain Cluster Ring 
with 7 Blue-White Perfect 
Cut Diamonds can be yours. No PRT Hye 
Red Tape. No Risk, 
Million Dollar Send forit today. 
ain Boek FRE It pictures thou- 
sands of Bargains. Address Dept.1601 


‘J.M.LYON &CO\G 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


















For Removing 
Superfluous Hair 


The “Curvfit? Ladies’ Safety Razor has 
been invented, to quickly and safely re- 
move hair. It is curved to conform to 
the arm pit or back of the neck. It is 
the only safe way. Nickel plated $1.00. 
Blades 50c per package. On sale at lead- 
ing Department Stores. Drug Stores, and 
Beauty Parlors, or direct. 

CURVO MFG. CO., Inc., 


Dept. C 71 West 23rd St., New York City 





Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive We 





tell you how on Page Seven. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Fruit Tree Grafting 
(Continued from page 48) 


almost all of ours during the month 
of February, cutting our scions at the 
time of grafting. 


THE CLEFT GRAFT 


When it is desired to grow a differ- 
ent kind of fruit from that already 
growing on the tree, the cleft graft is 
employed. It is not well to cleft graft 
branches that are more than four 
inches in diameter, although this rule 
is sometimes broken. 

The branches on which the grafting 
is to be done are cut off at the proper 
distance from the center of the tree 
and the cut end pared smooth with the 
grafting knife. The stub (cut end) 
is then split with the grafting chisel 
and mallet, and the wound is held open 
with the wedge-shaped part of the 
chisel, until the scions are put in posi- 
tion, one on each edge of the stub. 

The scions are cut as in all graft- 
ing, from selected trees of desired 
varieties, about four inches in length. 
A wedge-shaped cut about one and a 
half inches long is made at the lower 
end of the scion. Be sure that there 
is a bud at the top of this cut. 

The scions should be placed in the 
stub in such a way that the bud at the 
top of the cut in the scion will point 
out from the center of the stub and 
away from the center of the tree. 
Then the new growth will be outward. 
If it were inward, it would crowd the 
center of the tree and obstruct the 
light. 

When the two scions are pushed 
down firmly in position with the cam- 
biums in contact, the chisel is removed 
and the stub is wound with tape for 
about an inch and a half to make sure 
that the scion will not slip out of 
place. The end of the stub and tape 
are covered with melted grafting wax 
for the double purpose of making the 
grafted stub waterproof and prevent- 
ing the scion from drying out. 

All:the branches may be grafted in 
one season or a few at a time. A 
tree in the writer’s orchard, grafted 
by the students, bears sixteen distinct 
varieties of apples. 

Cleft grafting should be performed 
just as the buds are beginning to swell 
in the spring, usually during the 
month of April in the Northern states. 


THE BRIDGE GRAFT 


Bridge grafting, as the name 1m- 
plies, is bridging the wounded sec- 
tion of a tree with growing tissue to 
supply the flow of sap interrupted by 
the injury. In the winter of 1918-19 
the heavy blanket of snow lasting 
many weeks so curtailed the food 
supply of field mice that they were 
forced to gnaw the bark from the 
trunks of young fruit trees to satisfy 
their hunger. Many young trees 
that were not bridged that spring died 
as the result of girdling. If more 
than half of the circumference was 
gnawed the tree was in grave danger 
unless a connection was made between 
the leaves (the source of the descend- 
ing sap) and the roots of the tree. 

To make this connection the wound- 
ed section was first smoothed and 
painted. Then twigs about six inches 
longer than the wound to be spanned 
were cut so as to expose the cambium 
(see illustration C 2) and placed as 
shown in illustration C 4, in order 
that the cambium should come in con- 
tact with the cambiums above and be- 
low the injury. These “bridges” 
were placed two or three inches apart 
on the wound so that in time they 
would grow together and carry’ the 
normal flow of sap. 

After placing the bridges in posi- 
tion a strip of tape was bound around 
the top and bottom ends. Melted 
grafting wax was applied as before 
te prevent the unwinding of the tape 
and to keep the scions moist. 

The writer introduced a new type 
of bridge graft which has since been 
recognized as a decided improvement 
over the old method. The chief differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the bridge 
is cut to fit into a narrow channel 
at each end so that a much greater 
cambium surface is exposed to hasten 


The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 

















PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


im) - IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
| $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Sanenn Tid Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 
prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume, 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actualuse. Send atrialorder today. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 





























Books I and II combined in one volume—For exo 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: || -2csumus 
Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy ; | 
in flexible cloth covers, 32 cents per copy. oe tom 

Book I1I—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade > — 3 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade alec 

Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade pv 
Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. ee eres 
Price, prepaid, in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, — — — 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 











HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades. 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words’; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school, Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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the knitting of the two parts. If a 
wound is more than a foot in length, 
success is doubtful, but by this new 
method the writer has placed bridges 
two and a half feet long that were 
perfectly successful. 

Bridge grafting should be done as 
early as it is warm enough to work 
outdoors in the spring: the last of 
March or first of April. 


Music Appreciation Lessons 
for Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 30) 


The initial presentation of this type 
is not unlike that used for the first 
song material. The teacher may look 
at a march record and merely say: 
“Here is music without any words. As 
soon aS you can say something about 
what you hear, or the way it makes 
you feel, you may stand.” Before long 
the children begin to rise, although the 
majority will not get the full signifi- 
cance of the teacher’s idea at first. So 
the teacher asks some child who is sit- 
ting, “What is the piece good for?” 
The answer is whispered to the teacher 
who goes from one to another for 
whispered answers. Some of the re- 
plies are correct. The piece is played 
again and more children stand.  Fi- 
nally the idea of a march seizes them 
all. How can they tell? Because it 
“talks to their feet,” and they want to 
walk to the music. There are many 
pieces of music called “marches.” 
Could they tell a different one if they 
heard it? 

The teacher then says, “Here is an- 
other piece without words. Perhaps it 
is a march, or it might be used for 
something else. How many of you can 
tell?” (A fast dance is played; an 
Irish jig is good.) There is no hesita- 
tion in deciding that it is a dance, is 
fast, is for the feet, will make them go 
around instead of straight ahead as in 
a march, that it makes them happy, 
that it is jolly, and so on. Many of the 
words in these answers may be spelled 
and written on the board by the teach- 
er as the children spell them. 

Again the teacher uses a_ record 
without words (a hymn). It is slow, 
for church, solemn, could not be used 
for a march or a dance. The teacher 
asks, “Does any one know what all the 
people sing together in church?” Some 
child is sure to say, “A hymn.” The 
spelling of this word brings out the 
difference from the more familiar word 
“him.” 

Again the teacher uses a lullaby in 
the same way. The children are keen 
to recognize its character. They will 
spell its descriptive words which the 
teacher will write on the blackboard; 
as, slow, low, soft, sweet, rocking, 
smooth. 

In this type of music lesson children 
find the pleasure and interest of a 
game. Their scattered knowledge about 
music is becoming crystallized, and the 
number of things that are written on 
the board convince them that much 
may be said about music. They will 
think hard for thirty minutes in the 
second grade on this kind of lesson 
without appearing tired. That length 
of time, however, is long enough. From 
now on the teacher may ask, “What 
would this kind of music be good for?” 
Thus the young listeners are led into 
the realm of classification. 

Numbers suitable for the lesson just 
given are: 

A8128 C—March by Hollaender. 
A3096 C—Parting March, “Leonore.” 
A3144 C—Salute to the Flag. 

17368 V—Military Escort March. 
A2237 C; 16523 V—American Patrol. 
85597 V—In Lilac Time. 

Any stirring march (none better 
than those by Sousa) may be used, but 
with this caution; namely, omit the 
usual introduction so that the first 
sounds heard by the class will be the 
Opening theme of the march proper. 
It is the first impression that registers, 
and the introduction is misleading to 
young minds. 


The following numbers are suitable 
for the church hymn: 


16825 V—Coming of the Year 








A3107 C; 18664 V—Adeste Fideles (O 
Come All Ye Faithful). 
2334 B—Collection of Hymns (played by 
chimes). 

The following numbers are suitable 
for the dance: 
A3000 C; 17002 V—St. Patrick’s Day. 
A2283 C; 18193 V—Geese in the Bog. 
2267 B; A2036 C; 17331 V—Irish Jigs 
and Reels. 
E2831 C; 73524 V—Russian Dance. 
73488 V—Dance of the Toy Regiment. 


The following numbers are suitable 
for the lullaby: 

A3095 C; 703 V— Wiegenlied 
Song) by Schubert. 

A3119 C—contains All Through the Night; 
Sweet and Low; and two lullabies by 
Taubert. 

A3120 C—has Little Sandman; Lullaby by 
Brahms; and other lullabies. 
18664 WV—has Rock-a-bye Baby; 
and Low; Brahms’ Lullaby. 
18622 V—has Hush My Babe; Birds in the 
Night; “Erminie” Lullaby. 

The class will soon be able to sing 
these beautiful melodies with “la.” 
With occasional re-hearing through 
the fourth and fifth grades they will 
retain them always. Memory melo- 
dies are stored away early in life, as 
most of us can testify. 

Singing games are excellent in pri- 
mary grades, not only for the develop- 
ment of the rhythmic sense, but to 
bring variety into the school program 
and to meet that joy which belongs to 
childhood. Fortunately the teaching 
of such games is part of the prepara- 
tion of the primary teacher and she 
has suitable texts in her equipment. 
Formerly the teacher was obliged to 
play the piano, -thus sacrificing her 
skill in directing the steps; but record- 
ings are now so perfectly made that 
the teacher is independent. 


Among favorite games are: 
A3153 C—Skip to Ma Lou; I See You; 
How D’ye Do, My Partner; Swiss May 
Song. 
A3149 C—Ten Little Indians; Mulberry 
Bush; Did You Ever See a Lassie; Round. 
A3148 C—Looby Loo; London Bridge; 
Round and Round the Village; Oats, Peas, 
Beans, and Barley Grow. 
17568 V—Muffin Man; Soldier Boy; Did 
You Ever See a Lassie; How D’ye Do My 
Partner. 
17104 WV—Mulberry Bush; Round and 
Round the Village; London Bridge; Chase 
the Squirrel. 
17567 V—Needle’s Eye; Looby Loo; Oats, 
Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow. 
_ Phonograph companies issue special 
literature for schools giving words 
and descriptions of these dances. Such 
booklets may be had for the asking. 

Special records are made also for 
rhythmic development. These records 
make children keen in recognition of 
various kinds of rhythms. Such rec- 
ords have short selections in which 
children may skip, run, hop, or gallop. 
Suggested are: 
A3124 C—four selections from Schumann, 
Heller, Mendelssohn, and German. 
A3099 C—two selections from Schubert, 
one from Schytte, and one from Koschat. 
18840 V—has seven excerpts from master- 
pieces. 
18253 V—has four excerpts. 


The children are gripped by the con- 
tagious accents and are soon singing 
as they go skipping or running about 
the room. It is best to allow only a 
few members to exercise together, per- 
haps six, while the majority tap time 
and sing (la) softly at their desks. 

Little children find natural interest 
in different tone qualities, and in the 
appearance of different musical in- 
struments. Direct questions may be 
asked concerning the character of 
tone in every piece of music. Is it 
high or low, bright or dull, loud or 
soft, heavy or light? What is the in- 
strument? (Children usually recog- 
nize a piano, horn, violin, flute, drum, 
organ, and bells.) The teacher may 
show pictures of types of. the viol fam- 
ily, members of the horn group, dif- 
ferent kinds of drums, and the piccolo. 
It is advisable, however, not to spend 
too much time in this way with young 
children. Most of the records and pic- 
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Cloudy Teeth— 


dull teeth 


How to make them whiter—quickly! 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What todo 
Don’t 


You can now 
lighten dull and dingy teeth—make them 


HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. 
think they are beyond you. 


gleam and glisten. 


Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
This 
Simply use the coupon; it 


effect from any you have ever used. 
offers you a test. 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth—that’s the 


cause. How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. 
tongue across them. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. 
fight it. 


Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 


gets into crevices and stays. 
teeth. 


It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


They 


breed in it. 


So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. 


If dull, cloudy, run your .4 
You will feel a film. 
You must ™ 


may indicate danger, grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope adequately with that 
Not one could effectively combat it. 
Soap and chalk were inadequate. 


film. 
injure the enamel. 


Now modern dental science has found new combatants. 
action is to curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. 
embodied in a new type tooth paste called Pepsodent—a scientific 
method that is changing the tooth cleansing habits of some 50 


different nations. 


To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull 
The folly of inviting tooth troubles when their 


and dingy teeth. 
chief cause can be combated. 


‘Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; then to 


note results yourself? 
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“HEALTH HABITS” and Suggestions for Develop- 
ing them in Children--of interest to every teacher 


An invaluable guide to every 
elementary school teacher and 
supervisor, who is correlating 
health teaching with other 
school subjects. 


This outline includes stories, 
games, object talks, rhymes, 
patterns for handwork, with 
literature and twenty-two com- 
plete health teaching plans, con- 
sisting of 88 pages, 9x 12 inches. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 


ciubnienie: manent 


National Dairy Council, Dept. N.I. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Illinois. | 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which | 
send me Health Habits. 
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school life. There are certain selec- 
tions which are most beautiful upon 
the violin, harp, or flute, and it is legit- 
imate to stimulate this thought at the 
time such pieces are played. 

In addition to the recordings for 
phonographs there are also excellent 
rolls for reproducing pianos. These 
include popular songs and games, 
rhythmic lessons, accompaniments for 
children’s songs, and simple extracts 
from classic literature. 

In conclusion let us always remem- 
ber that “real growth comes from with- 
in,” that the “driving power should 
come from the child,” that in our music 
lesson we want “attention without ten- 
sion,” and that we refrain from crowd- 
ing the young minds with unimpor- 
tant knowledge. With these truths in 
mind let us often recall Strayer’s 
“Principles of Teaching” in which he 
says, “Teachers talk too much and 
children not enough. Therefore, never 
tell anything that you can get from a 
class. Judgment is always required as 
to what the teacher should tell and ask. 
The fine art of questioning should ever 
be in the mind of a teacher.” 


Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 


(Continued from page 40) 


fourth, and so on, engraved on the 
lockets of the fairies on the opposite 
side of the hall. They are called Nu- 
merals because they are kinsfolk of 
the numbers in arithmetic.” 

“Do these fairy Numeral Adjectives 
wait on the Nouns and Pronouns?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, but almost always on the 
Nouns,” said Mr. Dick. 

“We used to play a game using Nu- 
meral Adjectives all the time,” said 
Annie Louise. “We tried to make 
phrases beginning with them, using the 
first letters of their names for every 
word. I can remember only two exam- 
ples: ‘One old ox opening oysters’ and 
‘Two tawny tigers tickling toads.’ ” 
The little girl laughed as she realized 
how foolish her phrases sounded. 

“That is a very good example of the 
numerals on the right side of the hall, 
but can you not show us how to use 
these other fairies?” asked Mr. Dick. 

“I can easily enough,” I hurried to 
say. “The first phrase is no more fool- 
ish than the second one.” 

“Good for you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Dick. 

Just at this moment a Noun known 
as a Herald came in at the far door 
and called in a loud voice, “One, Six, 
Ten, Fifteen wanted.” One, Six, Ten, 
and Fifteen left their bench and hur- 
ried off toward the archway leading to 
the City of Nouns. Hardly had they 
disappeared when another Herald slip- 
ped in quite close to us and announced, 
“Eighth, Fourth, Third wanted,” and 
soon the hall was filled with little fairy 
maidservants rushing off to attend to 
their work of waiting on the Nouns. 
_ “What is the next class of Adjec- 
tives called, Mr. Dick?” Annie Louise 
asked as we passed out of the hall of 
Numeral Adjectives. 

_ “The next class is called Pronom- 
inal Adjectives,” responded Mr. Dick. 

“Why are they not called Pronouns? 
I should think that they would get 
mixed up anyway, having names so 
nearly alike,” I said. 

“You can never mistake them if you 
will remember that the difference be- 
tween the two is this: Pronouns take 
the place of Nouns and let the Nouns 
rest, but Pronominal Adjectives. go 
along with the Nouns and wait upon 
them while the Nouns are at work.” 

We had by this time come to a little 
bungaiow where we found these rela- 
tions of the Pronouns and noticed that 
they looked very much like their cous- 
ins. Here were This and That. I 
asked That if it ever went out in the 
same messages with the Pronouns. 

“Oh yes, we like each other and we 
are often called upon to accompany 
each other on errands. Yesterday some- 
one sent me out in this sentence. ‘This 
is that book of which you spoke.’ This 
is a Pronoun and you see myself next 
to book,” replied the little maid read- 


ily. 
“Unfortunately people get us con- 
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Pleasing model, rosewood finish, highly 
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Warlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 
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of the time, for he was 

a true craftsman. 
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the hands of his eldest son, and for 
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oriiteer have carried on 
work. 
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fused and call on the Personal Pro- 
noun Them when they should call for 
the Adjective Those. Them ought nev- 
er to go with a Noun. She is too ugly 
for anything when put in such a false 
position, but alas, it is a very common 
mistake and often I see poor little 
Them coming back in tears. Anyone 
ought to know better than to use Them 
that way. Have you not heard girls 
and boys say ‘them apples,’ ‘them 
books’? It is a sad mistake.” 

We now left the Pronominal Adjec- 
tives behind and approached a very 
large and handsome building. In front 
of it was an entrance hall. Much to 
our surprise, we found here a num- 
ber of beautiful little maids, prettily 
gowned and with capital letters pinned 
on the front of their dresses. Over the 
building was a big sign which read: 
“Home for the Descriptive Adjectives.” 

We were so eager to find out all 
about these fairies that Mr. Dick had 
to warn us not to go so fast. These 
fairies are divided, like the Nouns, in- 
to two classes, Proper and Common. 
The Proper Adjectives, like the Proper 
Nouns from which they come, must 
wear their decorations. 

Here a beautiful little maid stopped 
before us and asked, “Are you looking 
for someone?” 

“My young friends are seeing the 
cities of the Wordfairies and I am ex- 
plaining who livés in your part of the 
building,” replied Mr. Dick. “Will you 
tell them a little about yourself?” 

“Willingly,” replied the lovely fairy. 
“My name is American and I come 
from the Noun, America. I am going 
in a minute to wait on the fairy called 
Flag. I am sure that you have often 
seen us out on errands together. Amer- 
ican Flag sounds very familiar, does 
it not?” went on the little maidservant 
with a smile. 

“Please tell us the names of some of 
these other fairies and the Nouns from 
which they are derived,” I cried. 

“There is one known as French 
which comes from France, and Eng- 
lish from England, and Shakespearean 
from Shakespeare. All of these are 
Proper Adjectives. Flag must be wait- 
ing for me. I hope some day that 
people will understand us better and 
will remember that we come from 
Proper Nouns even if we do wait on 
Common Nouns, and that we have a 
right to wear our capital letters all 
the time.” With a sigh and then a 
farewell smile the dear little fairy 
hurried off, 

On passing along into the main 
building of the Descriptive Adjectives 
we found crowds of busy maids. Many 
were very good to look at, but others 
were not at all pretty. Some looked 
very determined, as if they were pos- 
itive that they. knew their business was 
to go out to wait on the Nouns who 
were constantly sending for them; 
others were returning from work. It 
was a busy roomful of Adjectives. 

On one side of the room were hooks 
holding little belts with fancy buckles. 
Some little maids were putting on 
these tiny belts with the buckles be- 
hind, others were fastening on larger 
ones with buckles in front. Still others 
were changing their caps and aprons, 
which made them look quite like differ- 
ent words. All of them soon passed 
through a large door and disappeared 
from sight. 

“You will look up now, my friends,” 
said our patient guide, “and read the 
large sign over our heads.” 

There we found these words: “Hall 
of Positive Degree.” 

“What does that mean?” asked An- 
nie Louise. 

“That means that the fairies in this 
hall merely say something about the 
Noun upon which they are waiting, 
but do not compare it with any other 
Noun. There comes a group; let us 
ask what their names are.” 

Four little maids now drew near and 
one said, “I overheard you wondering 
what our names are. Mine is Nice, 
this one is Cool, here is Kind, and there 
is Beautiful. We are on our way to 
wait on our Nouns. Cool and I are 
going out with Dress and we shall work 
together in a sentence to describe 
Dress. It will sound like this, ‘I have 
@ nice, cool dress.’ Kind and Beautiful 
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are going out with the Noun Girl. The 
sentence will be, ‘She is a kind and 
beautiful girl.’ ” 

We passed on into the adjoining 
room, the Hall of Comparative Degree. 
Upon asking our guide why these fair- 
ies appeared more important, he re- 
plied, “It is their belts that have made 
the change. If you notice you will find 
that all the buckles fastened behind 
have the letters ‘er’ or ‘r’ engraved on 
them. This changes the word, for in- 
stance, from ‘hard’ to ‘harder.’” 

“Here come our four acquaintances 
back already,” said Mr. Dick. 

Our four friends were glad to see us 
again and greeted us with the words, 
“We soon finished that errand and hur- 
ried in to show you this place. You 
see we cannot come into the Hall of 
Comparative Degree without our belts. 
Look at them.” 

With these words Kind turned around 
and we saw that she had “er” on her 
buckle. “I am now called Kinder, and 
Cool is named Cooler. Nice, who is 
now known as Nicer, needs only an ‘r’ 
on her belt, because you know her 
name already ends with an ‘e.’” 

“This is so interesting,” said Annie 


Louise. “I see Beautiful fastens her 
belt in front. Has she ‘r’ or ‘er’ on the 
buckle?” 


“No,” replied the little fairy, “the 
belts fastened behind are not becoming 
to her. Just imagine how queer she 
would look as ‘Beautifuler.? Her belt 
fastens in front and has the word 
‘more’ on it. Now see how pretty she 
is as More Beautiful.” 

“Are there many Descriptive Adjec- 
tives that wear the belts with ‘more’ 
on them? 

“Yes, a good many. Here come some 
now. These are Delicate, Charming, 
and Careful. You see all of them have 
‘more’ in front of them.” With these 
words they trooped away and, as they 
went, Nice called back over her shoul- 
der, “We will try to meet you in the 
Hall of Superlative Degree.” 

I turned to Mr. Dick and asked him, 
“What about the Adjective maids who 
were changing their caps and aprons?” 

“They do not look well with belts on 
so they have to change altogether in 
looks. Now here are some standing 
behind us.” Looking back quickly, we 
saw a little fairy watching us with 
curiosity. She came up to us as soon 
as she saw that we were speaking of 
her and said, “I see that you do not 
recognize me in this room. I was 
called Bad in the Hall of Positive De- 
gree, but here I am known as Worse. 
That little fairy across the hall was 
known as Little and now she is Less. 
We do not like the belts. How would 
I look as ‘Littler’ or as ‘More Little’? 
You see, it is necessary for us to 
change our looks.” 

“Some belts have ‘less’ on them,” I 
remarked to our guide. 

“Yes, that is because an Adjective in 
the Positive Degree such as Beautiful 
must be either Less Beautiful or More 
Beautiful when she comes in here be- 
cause this is the Hall of Comparative 
Degree.” 

Annie Louise looked rather thought- 
ful. “I am afraid that I am going to 
be confused in these halls of Compar- 
ison,” she said. 

“No, you will not; just remember 
that the Adjective fairies wearing 
belts with ‘r’ or ‘er’ and with ‘more’ or 
‘less’ on them are in the Comparative 
Degree.” 

“How about the ones that change 
their looks?” 

“Well, my dear, there are not many 
of them and you will just have to learn 
them by heart. Now let us go to the 
third and last hall, the Hall of Su- 
perlative Degree, and we shall have 
learned all that there is to know about 
comparison. 

This hall was fine and imposing. 
The fairies here had larger belts and 
were very dignified and impressive. We 
were glad to see the four little maids, 
Nice, Cool, Kind, and Beautiful coming 
to greet us, as we had begun to feel 
that they were old friends. 

“Look at us now,” said Cool proud- 
ly; see how handsome my buckle is!” 
As she turned we saw the letters ‘est’ 
on her clasp. “Nice has on a belt 
with ‘st’ on it,” the little maid con- 
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“I was so proud 


of 


you tonight, Mary!” 


“Everyone was talking about you—how pretty, how 
young you looked. I don’t think they ever dreamed 
that you made that wonderful dress yourself.” 


“I was so proud of you tonight!” 
Wouldn’t you like to have someone say 
that about you too? 


Wouldn’t you go out oftener—see 
more people—make more friends—be 
happier—if you always had something 
new and becoming to wear? Wouldn’t 
you like to have prettier and more styl- 
ish clothes for a half or a third of what 
they now cost you? 


You, too, can know the 
happiness of pretty clothes 


You can have them, for through the 
Woman’s Institute you can learn easily 
and quickly, right in your own home, 
to make them yourself at merely the 
cost of materials. You can save at 
least $25 on a dress priced at $40 in the 
stores, for every item of material it 
contains would cost not more than $15. 
On a frock retailing at $20, you can 
save $12 or $14. Even on a blouse 
or a child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save 
$2.50 to $3 by making it yourself. 


Through this new easy method, you 
can now learn how to actually design 
and make charming, stylish clothes of 
every type for yourself or others—how 
to really develop individuality in cos- 
tume—how to copy and adapt styles 
you see in the shop windows, on the 
street or in the fashion magazines— 
how to add those expert little touches 
that mark the difference between ordi- 
nary clothes and those that are dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

And the instruction is individual. 
The lessons are specially arranged for 
you. Friendly, understanding, skilled 
instructors help you with your par- 
ticular problems. You start at once, 


learning the things you want to know 
and making the garments you want to 
make. In just a few hours after you 
receive your first lesson you can make 
something pretty to wear. 


Earn $20 to $40 a week 
at home too 


The instruction is so complete that 
you can start sewing for others if you 
desire and have an independent income. 
Many Woman’s Institute students are 
earning $20 to $40 a week right at 
home, or as visiting dressmakers, or in 
profitable little Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Lingerie and Children’s Specialty Shops 
of their own. 


Write for 48-page 
free booklet 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help 


you, no matter where you live or what 
your circumstances or your needs. And it 
costs you absolutely nothing to find out 
what it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon below 
to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 32-N, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and you will receive, without 


obligation, the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to women and girls 
all over the world, the happiness of dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business, 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet. I am most inter- 
ested in learning: 

O Home Dressmaking 

C1 Professional Dressmaking 
0) Millinery 

0) Cooking 
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REMEMBER~—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
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In lots of six sets or over—25c per set, post- 
paid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following: 
Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school 
or any other short inscription desired—$5.50 postpaid. Remittance can be made 
by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Make up your list 


Prompt service 


Camden, New York 


























happiness with us. 


this advertisement. 
will have a prompt reply. 


St., Chicago, Ill. 








Teachers Wanted 


Hunpreps of other teachers have found success and 
All are earning more than $200 a month— 
many as much as $500. No experience is necessary. Only the 
will and ambition to earn more—to succeed in the business world. 
Possibly you are dissatisfied with your present position—or maybe 
teaching is not bringing you a satisfactory income. 
be the very opportunity for which you have been waiting. 


The only requisite is that you—man or woman—are between 
25 and 40 years of age, and are free to travel extensively with 
railroad fare paid. Those selected as our representatives start 
with a salary. We equip you fully—train you thoroughly. 
Write us, please, giving your teaching experience, your age, and 
any other facts which you believe might prove of interest. All 
communications will be held strictly confidential. A nation-wide, 
rapidly growing demand for COMPTON SERVICE leads to 
Therefore, kindly write at once. 
Address J. H. MARVIN, Trade 
Expansion Manager,—F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington 


If so—this may 


Your letter 
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Handsome, clear toned, large size Violin with pegs, 
finger board, tail piece; full set strings, bow, bo: 
resin and self instruction book. ALL FREE for 
selling 25 packages SL at 10c apackage. 
Write for it. BLUINE MFG. CO 

611 Mill Street Concord Jct., Mass. 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. Read our offer on Page 
Seven. 





tinued, “because as I explained before 
in the Comparative Hall, her name 
ends with ‘e’ anyway. Here she is 
called Nicest and our companion Kind 
is known as Kindest.” 

“What change has Beautiful had to 
make to come in here?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

“Her belt now has ‘most’ on the 
clasp, so she is Most Beautiful. You 
see I began in the Hall of Positive De- 
gree as Cool, then I changed to Cooler 
in the Comparative Degree, and here 
in the Superlative Degree I am Cool- 
est. 

Mr. Dick explained to us that Worse 
had changed to Worst. 

“I am glad,” said Kind, “that I am 
a regular Adjective and can put on my 
‘er’ belt and my ‘est’ belt. It is so 
much easier than if I had to change 
my cap and apron every time.” 

“Good-by, little Adjectives,” we 
called as we passed out of the room on 
our way home. “We have enjoyed 
visiting you very much.” 

“TI think that the Adjectives are very 
interesting, Mr. Dick,” said Annie 
Louise, “even if they are serving- 
maids and. have to wait on Nouns and 
Pronouns.” 

“In fairyland as elsewhere,” replied 
Mr. Dick, “it is no disgrace to be use- 
ful and the little waiting maids make 
the Nouns much more interesting than 
they are when alone. You know that 
the Noun Doll is much more attractive 
when the little Article A and the De- 
scriptive Beautiful go along. ‘A beau- 
tiful doll,’ sounds rather nice, does it 
not?” 

“Now children,” continued our guide, 
“vou have seen the Nouns and their 
kinsfolk, the Pronouns. You have seen 
the Adjectives, who are maids for both, 
and to-morrow we must go to the 
other important tribe, known as Verbs. 
I must be more prompt because they 
are a great and warlike people. Your 
mother will be calling you to supper 
now, so, good-by until to-morrow.” 

To our surprise we heard the supper 
bell and found ourselves at home and 
hungry, too. 


An Arithmetic Contest 
By Nina Willis Walter 


One day I found my class in arith- 
metic tiring of drill in decimal frac- 
tions and falling behind in their work. 
In order to arouse a little enthusiasm, 
I staged this contest, and found it very 
effective. 

The two most apt pupils in the class 
were selected as captains, and they di- 
vided the class into two groups by 
choosing sides. The rules of the con- 
test were as follows: 

1. Each paper handed in on time 
counts one point. 

2. Each perfect paper counts three 
points. 

3. The three neatest papers each day 
count five points each. 

4. Each pupil working every prob- 
lem correctly in blackboard drills re- 
ceives three points for his side. 

5. The side winning in ciphering 
matches receives fifteen points. 

6. Each paper falling below 60% 
counts off five points. 

7. Papers not handed in count off 
ten points each. 

8. The side first to obtain five hun- 
dred points wins the contest. 

9. The losing side will treat the win- 
ners to a picnic supper in the park. 

The announcement of the contest 
aroused a great deal of excitement. 
The arithmetic class was the first class 
in the morning, and I had been both- 
ered with papers only half prepared, 
handed in late, or not prepared at all. 
With the inauguration of the contest, 
however, every child began taking his 
work home, and very few papers were 
tardy or missing. This relieved an- 
other evil—“keeping in.” We held the 
ciphering matches at class time on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, using problems 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of decimals. The plan 
proved more successful than I had an- 
ticipated, and the beneficial effects lin- 
gered long after the contest ended. 
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RENEWS STRENGTH 


Those who are out of strength, 
susceptible to bronchitis, 
winter colds or coughs, ought 
to build resistance with 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


It is the effective and pleasant 
way to absorb the virtues of 
health-building, vitamin- 
rich cod-liver oil. 

“*Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 


illustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 






















Of course you have experienced 
the tasty delight of ig ge son's 
Double \alted Milk at the soda 

ave youtasted Thompson’s Pocket 
Wn not, there is another great treat in 





fountain. But 
Malted Milk? 
store for you 
The center of this new bar is of pure malted milk and 
has the same wonderful flavor that only Thompson 
chemists amare been able to attain. And it is rich in 
food value too. Coated with a creamy chocolate, this 
luscious bar_has become a great favorite at parties. 
We will send a sample bar of Thompson’ s ag ge Malt- 
ed Milk to any address in the U.S. upon 
Send receipt of 5c. Or if you prefer, send 

— $1.00 and receive a box of 24 big bars. 

THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 
773 Riverside Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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DOR’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or — 
Automatic. Air Cushions bind 
a ——— the —— i and 
salves or plasters. Durable ap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing por- 
trait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Agusance. None other genuine. Full informa- 
tion and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 155 State St., Marshall, Mich. 



















“enables you to see what 


rinbeotie are doing miles away; 

brings objects closer; used in hunting, 

fishing, traveling. Don’t do without a 

Telescope nor pay many dollars when we 

y ive this one for selling only 34 packets of 
py] arden Spot Seeds at xo cents a packet. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just write for seeds today on credit; 

when sold remit the $3.40 you collect and Telescope is yours. 

No extra money or postage to pay when you deal with us. 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO.., Sta.91, PARADISE, PA. 


Beautiful “INDELLO” Names 
To Mark Your Wardrobe 


Give distinction ‘to your linen and gar- 
ments and | protect against confusion and 
mistakes ‘n laundry. Just ironed on. 
State whether you prefer block or script 
letters and enclose $1.00 for 100 names or 
initials. Monograms, 100 for $2.00. 

Representatives wanted to take orders. 


Kaumagraph Co., Indello Dept., 363 West 31st.St.,N.Y.City 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
\\ world affairs. Chock 
full of just the kind of 
S reading you want. Sci- 
& ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
a question box, books, health—entertainment 

and Bt for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 

oder in this big paver ontrial 13 weakee or rt for 1 year (52 issues). 

FINDER, S52 Langdon Washington, D 



































TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very success ful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for 4 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sule. 
Order to-day or write for free bookle 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. Mass. 
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20c ma case Be Raheem 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 





use long and tirelessly. 





by Pointed Shoes 


—— 
You’d Help a Cripple-- 
So Why Cripple Your Feet 


You wouldn’t pass by a cripple—so why ignore your tired feet? 
Feet were never meant to hurt, to be twisted and tired and 
cramped. They were made straight and strong—for you to use, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight 
in Educator Shoes 


wy 









The chart tells the story. Educator shoes, smart and fashion- 
right on the outside, are safe and right within, with plenty of 
room for five toes. This two-strap slipper is only one of the fash- 
ion Educators that look so well, wear so long and feel so good. 


Notice to teachers and principals: 


We will send you free of charge as many Educator Shoe Charts 
as you can use. They are large and clear, 24 x 36 inches. One is 
enough for each classroom. 
Write us how many charts your school needs and we will gladly 
send them without charge. 


If your dealer does not carry Modified Educators order from 


RICE*% HUTCHINS 


Address: 22 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. Also send for booklet. 





Educator Shoe Chart 
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This is the cheer of this foot that because it grew the 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, way it shouldma | 
tells about the straight and natu comfortable broad: 
bones-- rally~ toed shoe / 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHO! Age 
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None genuine unless it 
bears this stamp 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Did Great Britain honor, in any way, the 
memory of Major John Andre who was hanged 
as a spy for his connection with Arnold’s trea- 
son ?—Iowa, 

The remains of Major Andre were 
placed in Westminster Abbey in 1821, 
a cenotaph in his memory having pre- 
viously been erected by the British 
government. At the time of his death 
the entire British army went into 
mourning for him. 

When did Chautauquas come into existence? 
—Indiana, 

The Chautauqua Assembly dates 
from 1874, Bishop John H. Vincent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church taking 
a most active part in its establishment. 
Bishop Vincent founded the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle in 
1878, and became its first chancellor. 
He is commonly spoken of as the found- 
er of the chautauqua movement. 

What route did Amundsen take to reach the 

South Pole ?—Illinois. 
Amundsen sailed around Cape Horn, 
then in a westerly direction until he 
reached a place more than 160 degrees 
west longitude, then almost due south 
to the Bay of Whales located at 164 
degrees west longitude and 78 degrees 
48 minutes south latitude. From this 
point the trip to the pole was made 
overland. The Bay of Whales is one 
of a inlets of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent, 


What steps have been taken toward getting 
the United States to adopt the metric system? 
—Tennessee. 


Agitation has been carried on for a 
number of years, appeals being made to 
people of prominence to support the 





movement. The attention of govern- 
ment officials and other influential per- 
sons has been called to its advantages. 
The American Metric Association was 
organized in 1916 for the purpose of 
carrying on a program of general en- 
lightenment and agitation favoring the 
adoption of the system. — 

When was the Esperanto language originated 
and is it growing in importance ?—Illinois. 

The Esperanto language was origi- 
nated in 1887 by Dr. Zamenhof, an 
oculist of Warsaw. The language has 
gained sufficient prominence to be listed 
among the electives in many schools 
to-day, including some American uni- 
versities. In France, especially, it is 
prominent as an elective branch of 
study. The study of the language has 
extended to all parts of the world, and 
several publications are advocating 
its adoption. An international con- 
gress of Esperantists is held each year. 

Tell something of the life of Diaz, who was 
formerly President of Mexico.—Maine. 

Porfirio Diaz was born in 1830. He 
took an active part in resisting the 
French invasion in the sixties. In 
1867, as head of the Army of the East, 
he proved himself to be a general of 
considerable ability. He was leader of 
an insurrection against the Mexican 
government in 1875. Two years later 
he became President, continuing in that 
office until 1880. In 1884 he was again 
elected President, and so managed the 
political affairs of the nation that he 
held the office until 1911, an uprising 
at that time forcing him to leave the 
country. He died in 1915. 

What republics have longer presidential 
terms of office than the United States ?— 
Pennsylvania. 

In Chile the term of office is five 
years; in Argentina, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Finland it is six years. The 
term of the President of France is 
seven years. However, in June 1924, 
for the first time, a President of 
France was forced by his political en- 
emies (Communists joined by Radical 
Socialists) to resign before his term 
was ended. It was generally consid- 
ered to be “spite work.” No charges 





justifying impeachment could be 
brought, but the Parliament reached 
the point where a majority refused to 
conduct business until President Mil- 
lerand resigned. When resigning, Mil- 
lerand said to the French people: 
“This is a dangerous precedent which 
makes the Presidency of the Republic 
the plaything of electoral fights, which 
introduces directly or indirectly the 
plebiscite into our political customs 
and tears from the Constitution the 
only element of stability and conti- 
nuity it contains.” Czechoslovakia 
elects the President for life. A four- 
year term has been adopted by most 
of the republics 


Kitty’s Cousins 
(Continued from page 28) 


suppose that there are as many differ- 
ent ways of dressing as there are 
races.” 

A piece of silver, which the gold- 
smith in one of the stalls was shaping 
into a bangle, caught my eye just 
then, and poor Bob was saved from 
further teasing while I bought the 
bangle for Kitty. 

We should have wandered on in- 
definitely among the fascinating 
booths, but Mother reminded us, “If 
you are to see the Ganges River at 
sunrise to-morrow, you must be in bed 
early to-night.” 

“Why should we see the river at 
sunrise, Mother?” I asked. 

“Half a million pilgrims come to 
Benares every year,’ Mother replied, 
“to bathe in the Ganges River. They 
believe that the sacred waters will 
save them from being born again in 
the form of lower animals. At sun- 
rise they gather at the river to begin 
their worship.” 

Sleepy as I was next morning, my 
eyes opened wide when we took the 
seats Father had engaged for us in 
one of the visitors’ boats. As we were 
rowed slowly along the shore of the 
Ganges River past the palaces, tem- 
ples, and broad stone bathing ghats, 





thousands of white-clad pilgrims 
crowded the stone stairways. Then 
as the sun burst from the cloudless 
Indian sky, they stepped down into 
the water facing the East with arms 
raised to the sun. Wading out to their 
waists, they tossed handfuls of the 
water three times into the air and be- 
gan to chant hymns and name over 
the Hindu gods. Here and there men, 
women, and children, up to their arm- 
pits in the river, strewed the waters 
with white and yellow flowers. 

I was so much interested in the 
strange form of worship of the Hin- 
dus that I begged Bob to go with me 


that afternoon to visit some of the 
temples’ while Mother and Father 
were busy with their work. I had just 


a faint hope, too, that in mingling 
with the crowds, I might run across 
Kitty Gordon’s cousins and recognize 
them from the tiny snapshot that she 
had once showed me. Of course, noth- 
ing of the kind happened and we re- 
turned rather cross and tired from 
our sight-seeing. 

“After your unsatisfactory after- 
noon, I am sure that you will like the 
surprise I have for you,” Father re- 
marked with a smile. 

“Not Kitty’s cousins?” I asked 
hopefully. 

“No, [ am not a wizard,” he went 
on, “but how would you like a real 
Hindu boy for a playmate?” 

Then Father told us that the son of 
one of the Indian newspaper editors 
to whom he had been introduced would 
join us the next day on the trip to the 
Maharaja’s palace, a few miles up the 
river. 

Hagli Raya was a quiet, serious 
looking boy, about thirteen years old, 
who spoke excellent English. His 
skin was olive, his eyes dark, and his 
hair very black and straight. He 
wore a garment of heavy cotton cloth 
folded around the waist and fastened 
like a draped skirt, and a short coat 
of the same material. He was a very 
well-bred, well-informed boy. 

When Father asked him if he had 
ever seen the celebrated Indian poet, 
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Direct to You 


Our beautiful Teacher’s 
Special No. 888-B 
for 


only $1 a 


Actual retail value, $25.75—a 
saving of $10.00, with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
This gm tailored dress, ar-\ 
tistically designed, is made of 
navy blue all wool poiret 
sheen—the latest and best 
material out. 
Artistically trimmed pocket 
effect front and plain straight 
back. Vestee trimmed with’ 
four rows of vari-colored 
braid. Tie also braid trim- 
med, Roll collar, trimmed 
with twelve loops of self-ma- 
terial. Two-piece tailored 
sleeves, finished with three 
loops and black buttons. 
Easy to slip into—only three 
snapsto fasten--no sash to tie. 
Four inch hem permits easy 
lengthening or shortening. 
Made in sizes 14-16-18, 47 
inches long; 36to 40, 48 inches 
long; 42 and 44, 49 inches long. 
If your dress does not fit per- 
fectly, it will be exchanged 
free tor larger or smaller size. 
A Wonderful Value—which must be seen to 
be appreciated. This price is only possible be- 
cause in manufacturing this dress and selling it 
direct to youwe save you the middleman’s profit. 
Send No Money! Just pay the postman, and 
if you are not more than pleased, you may re- 
turn it to us at once, and money will be refund- 
ed. Send for your dress today, merely writing 
size, name and address plainly. 
Save $10.00 and enjoy wearing this beautiful 
dress at once. 

IDEAL DRESS COMPANY 
1220 West 6th Street $3 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Publish a School Paper 
Our operative plan provides your school or 
class with your own magazine at very low 
cost. In fact afew ads or subscriptions will 
meet all expenses. 

Particulars and Samples FREE. 


Send the attached coupon for full particulars 
and semples. Does not obligate you. 


The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Book on Destroying Hair! 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Telis 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
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Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page Seven. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rabindranath Tagore, he_ replied: 
“Yes, indeed, he is one of the leaders 
of the Brahmo-Somaj Society to which 
my father belongs. Many of the well- 
educated Hindus follow a_ religion 
much like yours. We believe in God, 
as you do; and we do not believe in 

“Everybody here talks about caste,” 
I broke in rather impolitely. “I do 
wish you would tell me exactly what 
it means.” 

Hagli pointed to a gardener who 
was bending over a flower bed in the 
Maharaja’s_ beautiful garden where 
we were then strolling. 

“That fellow yonder would explain 
it this way,” he said. “Because his 
grandfather was a gardener, and his 
father was a gardener, his son and his 
son’s son will be gardeners. The 
shopkeeper in the bazaar would con- 
sider himself defiled if he chanced to 
touch the gardener and the gardener 
would not even drink from the same 
well as the boy who pulls the Maha- 
raja’s punkah.” (By punkah he meant 
the large fan attached to the ceiling 
in an Indian dwelling.) 

“You Americans can scarcely be- 
lieve how ignorant and superstitious 
many of our people are,” Hagli con- 
cluded rather sadly. 

“Agriculture is our most important 
industry, the great majority of our 
people being engaged in farming, 
stock-raising, and forestry,” answered 
Hagli in response to Bob’s question 
regarding the chief occupation of the 
people of India. 

In spite of his seriousness Hagli en- 
joyed a good time as much as we. 
He liked riding up the steep banks on 
the Maharaja’s elephant, and he pre- 
ferred watching the Bengal tiger pac- 
ing up and down in his barred cage 
to looking at the Maharaja’s collec- 
tions of jewels. 

Hagli told us that the Maharaja is 
a famous shot and that he often goes 
on hunting expeditions into the jungle 
taking with him a hundred elephants, 
fifty camels, and three hundred ser- 
vants. 

“How I wish I could have a peep at 
him starting out on a hunt!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“I wish you could see a durbar,” 
said Hagli. “You know that India is 
made up of small states governed by 
native princes, like the Maharaja 
here, in addition to the English gover- 
nors. Whenever a new governor is 
sent out, he is given a great reception, 
called a durbar. There is a magnifi- 
cent procession of camels and ele- 
phants and hundreds of soldiers. The 
princes wear bright-colored silk robes 
and are ablaze with jewels, and the 
guests receive rich gifts of carved 
ivory and precious stones.” 

“It sounds like a story from The 
Arabian Nights,” I said. : 

“Do not some of you people want 
‘home rule’ ?” Bob asked. 

“Yes,” replied Hagli. “See that 
fellow in the homespun cap? He is a 
follower of Mahatma Ghandi who be- 
lieves in swaraj, that is, in India 
learning how to rule herself,” 

I was truly sorry not to see our 
solemn-faced Indian friend again after 
our pleasant day at the Maharaja’s 
palace. I was also sorry to say good- 
by to Benares, for I had hoped to the 
last that in some miraculous way we 
might find Kitty’s cousins. 

I was delighted, however, with the 
treat that Father had promised us. 
It was a trip to the Taj Mahal. Hagli 
had been telling us about the marvel- 
ously beautiful tomb that Shah Jehan 
had erected in memory of his wife 
back in the time when the Pilgrims 
were building their first log cabins. 

Bob was less enthusiastic. He would 
rather have had a glimpse of Mount 
Everest, although I told him that it 
was not the right season for visiting 
mountains. 

“Besides,” I reminded him, “every- 
body says that the Taj Mahal is one 
of the seven wonders of the modern 
world. It took 20,000 men (twice as 
many people as there are in our town) 
seventeen years to build it. You 
know,” I added, proud of a chance 
to display my knowledge on this sub- 
ject, “architecture is the chief art of 
India.” 
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Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion, There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical.or mental effort: 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. Each game is \ 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and 


$1 50 PER COPY 
quickly find any kind of game desired. e POSTPAID 


Classification of Contents 
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Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 

Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 

Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 
ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 

Circle Games History Contests—Teams 

Dramatic Games Language Jumping 

Singing Games Music Races 

Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 

Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 

Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 

Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


You are invited to avail yourself of the credit privilege as offered on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 




















The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view, published at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in 
its 31st year of increasing success and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is. expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s 
issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and 
usefulness to teachers in their ‘work. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 
hances its value to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 
appearing on the first page of each number. This con- 
sists of many helpful questions and comments re- 
ferring to the topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, 
clean, helpful, current information—information teachers should have—as The Pathfinder. 
It is concise, reliable and up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, and have found it uniformly 
satisfactory to our patrons. Being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and 
received the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per 
cent of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this 
splendid current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
the various books for teachers with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 

Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


Order NOW and Pay February 25th If More Convenient. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. (Mail Order to Our Nearest Office—See Order Blank Below. ) 
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Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
Place cross (x) C Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Squares to indi- [} Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
each one year. Price $2.75. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { 


cate your order. 
Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 

prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 

(J Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [ Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 65 cts. addit. 

[_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 65 cts. addit. 


[j The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [| Practical Selections, 66 cents additional 
Plans, $1.20 additional [} Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
[ Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [] Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book I, 60 cents additional 
[j The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book Ii, 60 cents additional 
LJ How I Did It, 66 cents additional [] Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 
The total amount of the above order is $...........-+0++- PL ITT rt Pe eae 
which } CO) Iam enclosing herewith. \ [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
CI I agree to remit not later than Feb. 25,1925) indicate your preference as to payment. 
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How the TAKAMINE CORPORATION helps you 


in Your Nutrition Work 


Pending 





SOLVES THE MILK PROBLEM 


The cup that makes children love their 
milk; makes them EAT their milk and 
never tire of milk. If you buy milk in 
bulk instead of in half-pint bottles, the 
cost of the cup is absorbed by the differ- 
ence in price and the child will get twice 
the nutritious value, Whole wheat flour 
is used, and after baking to a delicious 
crispness, the cup is lined with a _ thin 
coating of pure chocolate. This flavor 
combined with the milk makes a delicious 
and nourishing light lunch. 


To Schools and Boards of Education we 
make a special reduced price of $3.60 per 
gross delivered. On account of the scien- 
tific packing required we can ship the cups 
only in gross lots. 


We cannot fill orders for less than gross 
lots, on account of the special package 
used to insure safe delivery and also be- 
cause of excessive transportation charges 
on smaller lots. 


Try a gross of Kups in one 


--and in Oral Hygiene 
The 


Takamine 
Bamboo 


Handle 
Tooth 


Brush 
This brush is designed to reach every tooth 
is in the mouth and at the same time, because 
of its small size, permits the friction 
necessary to thoroughly clean all the teeth, 
Seven ($7) dollars per gross delivered in 
gross lots, or five (5c) cents each in less 
than gross lots, plus the necessary postage. 


Oral Hygiene should be taught in every 
school and Toothbrush drills should be 
made a daily practice. 


The bristles of the Takamine Bamboo 
Handle Tooth Brush are the best procur- 
able and will not come out. 


The smallness of the brush and of the 
bristles is more important than the shape 
of the bristles themselves, as only dentai 
floss will clean between the teeth. 
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Takamine Corporation 


120 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 











Bob continued to scoff about the 
tomb, but when after our journey up 
to Agra, we at last stood in the midst 
of a wonderfully beautiful garden, 
facing the gleaming white dome- 
crowned Taj Mahal, with a mosque at 
each side and at each corner a slender 
minaret, all mirrored in a crystal 
pool, even he held his breath. When 
we climbed the marble steps and be- 
gan to examine the designs set in 
precious stones to represent every 
flower and plant of India, I decided 
that I should have to enlarge my stock 
of adjectives before I could even at- 
tempt to describe it to the girls at 
home. 

“Just see this orchid done in ame- 
thysts, Margaret,” Mother called to 
me. “There must be thirty or forty 
stones in it.” 

“Here is a fern in jasper and an- 
other in jade,” I cried. “Oh, Bob 
Bates, did you ever dream of anything 
so beautiful!” 

At that moment I was conscious of 
a girl’s low English voice just behind 
me, saying, “I wonder if they could 
be, Allan?” 

Then a boy’s voice answered, “Of 
course not, Con. You think that every 
American you see must be a ‘Bates.’” 

{ turned around quickly and faced 
an English girl and boy. They did 
look a little like Kitty’s snapshot. 

. “I beg your pardon,” I exclaimed 
impulsively, “but are you Kitty Gor- 
don’s cousins?” 

Strangely enough, they were. My 
letter, evidently shaken out of my 
Writing case on the veranda of our 
Benares boarding place, must have 
been mailed by some kind person. It 
had reached the Hargraves, as their 
name proved to be, but, of course, gave 
no clue to our whereabouts in the city. 

So, after all this hide-and-seek 
game, the Bates family and Kitty’s 
cousins came together at last. We 
could not have chosen a more beauti- 
ful spot for our meeting. 


_ Self-respect is our practical percep- 
tion of the Deity in man—Emerson. 





A Type-Study of Franklin 


(Continued from page 33) 


in England trying to get Parliament 
and the king to give the Americans 
better treatment. His efforts were in 
vain. 


Wark: FRANKLIN PLANS UNION. 


Franklin saw that war would come 
and hastened back to America. Penn- 
sylvania sent him to Congress in 1775. 
Franklin saw that if thirteen colonies 
were to defeat Great Britain they 
must unite; He introduced into Con- 
gress a plan of union, but the other 
members were not ready for it. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Franklin was one of five men to 
write the Declaration of Independence. 
Congress sent him to France to in- 
fluence the king and the people of 
France to aid America in winning in- 
dependence. The French people hated 
the English but admired Benjamin 
Franklin. The French king gave 
money secretly and many French of- 
ficers came to serve in the American 
army. After making a treaty of 
peace with England, Franklin came 
home with many honors. He was 
nearly eighty years old, but the people 
elected him governor of Pennsylvania. 


HELPS MAKE Our CONSTITUTION. 


In 1778 the states sent their wisest 
men to Philadelphia to make a Con- 
stitution or plan of government. 
Pennsylvania chose Franklin to meet 
with these men in Independence Hall. 
George Washington was president of 
the meeting. They made many 
speeches and debated for weeks. They 





Make 
The Most 
of Music 
With the 
MIESSNER 


ages, is a big, beautiful tone that 
compares favorably with that of a 
small It’s the piano you 


Your pupils, through proper music 
instruction, will advance more 


rapidly in school work and will 
be more amenable to discipline. 
Their advancement will add to your 
prestige and promote your success. 


The compact Miessner Piano fulfills 


every school requirement. Built 
low for visibility ; the teacher can 
see the children and they in turn 
can follow her as she directs. Light 
weight makes it easily movable to 


grand. 
want for efficient school music in- 
struction. 


The purchase of either a Miessner 
Piano or a Miessner Player is made 
easy for you. A special low price 
is made to schools. Booklet will 
be sent which shows how your 
school can obtain the purchase price 
of a Miessner and have worlds of 


fun in doing so, Just mail the 
coupon. 


any position or any room. Com- 
bined with these physical advant- 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


138 Reed St., 





were always glad to -hear Franklin 
speak as he had helped to make and 
had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 


His Last Days. 


_Franklin spent his last days with 
his daughter and surrounded by his 
grandchildren. He died in 1790 at 
the age of eighty-four. 





MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Send me without ob- 
ligation on my part, copy of the 
Miessner booklet, ““A Hundred Ways 
to Raise Money.’’ Also special low 
price made to schools and details of 
the ten-day free trial offer. Pe. 6A sole aehnae teed 
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Double Your 
Income 


Use part of your leisure time— 
earn $35 to $40 a week extra— 
through class piano instruction 
“The Melody Way.” 


The Melody Way Course, and 
Teachers’ Manual, created by 
W. Otto Miessner, can now be 
obtained by mail. A big suc- 
cess. Over 10,000 children en- 
rolled in afew months. Twenty 
children taught in a group by 
this plan. Course includes com- 
plete instruction for organizing 
and teaching classes. All ma- 
terials furnished. Cost to you is 
surprisingly low. For full in- 
formation, mail the coupon. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





MIESSNER INSTITUTE, 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me further details 
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demand for music teachers who can give class 
instruction in piano, 
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WORLD'S latest, most amazing 
radio discovery. *‘T: 
derful,’’say experts. BEARC 

distance and tone of expensive sets. Most 
selective set ever built bar none.|nChicago, 
with five stations on, BEARCAT brought in 
stations clearly 1000 miles away. Outside of 
Chicago, BEARCAT brings them in fromall 
over. Easiest set to use—one dial controls all 
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stantly. World’s most efficientand lowest Tube, all batter- 


tuning. No squeals. ns come in ins Se 


priced receiver, ies,phones, aerial 
‘ound wire an 


real vacuum tube 
Nota C stal Set a — entirely new insulators. Ready 
ym 
principle accounts Sor so ee - sensitivity. to operate $18.88. 

reater distance, wonderful tone and ultra~ 
Selectivity. No set like BEARCAT. Beautifal mahogany finish 
cabinet. All batteries fit inside. Nota knock-down set. ateat 
market reports; news every 30 minutes day and night; music, 
opera, dance orchestras, church services, election returns. Get 
a BEARCAT now! 

NO MONEY Pay postman price plus a few 

SEN D oy postage onarsival. = 
BEARCAT 10 days. Money back if you are not enthusias 
entirely eatisfied. Mail coupon today an BEARCAT will be sent 
at once. (If remittance accompanies order we pay postage.) You 

take no risk. Mail coupon NOW. Only 5,000 sets at this 
\ special introductory price. Be sure to check offer wanted. y 








Bearcat Radio Co. , 646 N. Michigan Ave., | 3, Chicago 
— a mV AIL COUPON NOW == 
Bearcat Radio Co., 646N.MichiganAve., Dept.13,Chicago 
fay: BEAR“AT Set—$9.98. | 
] 5 Send me BEARCAT Set complete with vacuum tube, phones, 
“all batteries, aerial, ground wire, insulators — all ready to 
operate—$18. 88. | 
i rrect amount, plus small postage. If after 
] Py ese not satisfied, you willrefund my money upon 
] receipt of outfit in good condition. | 
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“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.”” Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 
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PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
(Continued from page 37) 


nishes the class can be procured by 
the pupils themselves by reference to 
the dictionary. s . 

The teacher should welcome its aid, 
ard where it is not provided by the 
Board of Education, it would be econ- 
omy on the part of the teacher to ac- 
quire a dictionary by private means. 
I encouraged each pupil to purchase a 
small dictionary for his own use. 
teacher should frequently make use of 
the dictionary in the presence of the 
pupils to magnify its importance. 

A few minutes daily devoted to pro- 
moting the “dictionary habit” should be 
given in a language period. A thor- 
ough review of the A B C’s and ques- 
tions such as, “After what letter does 
J come?” or “Is U before J or 
after?” are the fundamental and pre- 
liminary principles of the correct use 
of the dictionary. The indefinite turn- 
ing of pages in an effort to find a par- 
ticular word will be overcome by ex- 
plaining the significance of the “Key 
Word” at the top of each page. 

Three times a week I had each pupil 
bring to class one new word, its defini- 
tion, pronunciation, syllabication, and 
part of speech. These were placed on 
the blackboard and were then copied 
into “Vocabulary Books,” which were 
made from ordinary notebooks. I 
urged the use of these words in writ- 
ten compositions and in other written 
work. As a part of each language 
lesson, I gave a list of dictionary 
questions such as, “Write all the ad- 
jectives on page 532”; and “What 
part of speech is catastrophe?” 

Words whose pronunciations vary 
according to their use should be stud- 
ied. When obsolete or obsolescent is 
given to characterize a word, the 
teacher must explain that the word 
is out of use or going out of use. 

The dictionary not only serves to 
spell, define, syllabify, and give parts 
of speech, but it also serves as geo- 
graphical authority. In many in- 
stances pictorial illustrations accom- 
pany words. The dictionary contains 
information regarding foreign phrases, 
weights, measures, and so on. Often 
several spelling or pronunciation 
forms are listed for one word. Pref- 
erence should be given the first or 
simplest form. 

In writing compositions pupils 
sometimes ask questions similar to the 
following: “Are there two s’s in dis- 
appoint?” The reply, “What does 
Webster say about it?” will encourage 
the use of the dictionary. 

The play spirit is always prevalent 
among children. The dictionary game 
my pupils like best is the Relay Race. 
I place a list of words on the black- 
board. The pupils are equipped with 
dictionaries, and the first one in each 
row, the captain, has a pencil and a 
blank sheet of paper. All dictionaries 
must be closed until the paper is passed 
to the pupil. When the verbal signal to 
begin is given, the captain selects the 
first word on the blackboard and re- 
cords on the paper, after consulting 
his dictionary, the part of speech, syl- 
labication, and definition of the word. 
He then passes the paper to the pupil 
behind him. The row having the 
largest number of words recorded at 
the end of a limited period wins. 

Another game of interest is the 
Arithmetic Game. The teacher asks, 
“How many animals are there in the 
C’s?” The pupils in each row take 
tutns in finding these words. A defin- 
ite length of time is given and the 
row having the greatest number of 
animals at the end of that period wins. 


Let no one falter who thinks he is’ 


right.—Lincoln. 


Want A Gov’t Joh? 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Government examina- 
tions frequently held throughout the entire country. 
Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a 
year are constantly being filled ; these have short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. T251, Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions 
obtainable and free sample examination coaching lessons, 
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PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This collection will make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part IIl—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lincoln; Part VI—Anecdotes of 
Lincoln; Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (well known sayings); Part 
VIII—Dialogues and Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This book will remedy the omission, for it provides much 
for even the first graders. In fact there is a goodly amount for 
each grade. There are almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and 
Plays, many of which will include an entire schoolroom. The teach- 
er will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dia- 
logues provided for the younger children. Suggestive Programs 
show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The teacher will find in this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents are 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part IlI—Acrostics; Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Quotations from Washington; 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington; 
Dances; Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

The recitations have been chosen for their naturalness and liter- 
ary value and most of them have never appeared in any other 
The Dialogues and Plays possess the unusual distinction 
of having been successfully acted in schoolrooms; and another fea- 
ture is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may take 
Also there is an abundance of material for very small chil- 
With this book no teacher need have any difficulty in ar- 
ranging a splendid program for Washington’s Birthday. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


If some one should say to you that there had been published a 
recitation book which was made up of pieces for the little folk to 
speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed as 
Field’s “Jest "Fore Christmas” or Riley’s ‘“‘Little Orphant Annie,” 
would you not hasten to buy a copy? 

This book belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays’’ series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the “‘cutest,’’ cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 

This is just the book to turn to when you are looking for a 
“piece” or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Pa- 
trons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered 
through a school year. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





DIALOGUES and PLAYS for COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
It contains more than twenty-five selections, ranging from dia- 
logues that “act”? three minutes to plays that will consume thirty 
minutes’ time. Most of the selections are intensely humorous; 
some are serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are 
sure to interest and please an audience. 

Boys and girls will adore to ‘dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Teachers who are looking for'selections to brighten Friday after- 
noon exercises or other programs will be delighted with the book. 





Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 

















Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon.. .35 
Closing Day Exercises. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon............ +35 
Plays for School Days. Compiled by Florence R, Signor......... .35 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Compiled by Florence R. Signor.... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises, Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon........ .35 
Japanese Entertainments. Compiled by Florence R. Signor...... .40 
Colonial Minuets. Compiled by Florence R. Signor............. .25 
Mind Your Pauses. A “Good English” Play..................6.. «25 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A Floral Operetta.............. .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant............... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. By Lucia M. Wiant......... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others..... .30 
Choice School Speaker ...........ccccccececcceccccsceceses 030 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them, Faxon. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..............eceeeeeee- «75 
The Year’s Entertainments. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.50 


These and over 400 other helpful books for teachers and the schoolroom are 
described in our 1924-25 Year Book, which we will gladly mail upon request. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 60) 


Above all, do not put such pupils in 
a class with small children and do not 
allow other boys and girls to laugh at 
their blunders. : 

By observing these suggestions you 
will be accomplishing the most that is 
possible and will have made firm 
friends of the grateful backward chil- 
dren—Mrs. H. A. SEYFARTH, Mis- 
souri. 


A Sanitary Cupboard 

Last autumn I decided to remodel 
an old bookcase which was minus the 
glass panel in the door. First, on the 
two opposite sides of the case I nailed 
cleats about six inches apart. On 
every two parallel cleats I placed a 
board, which formed an _ excellent 
shelf. Second, I lined the door on 
the inside with screen and over the 
screen I fastened a white cloth of 
good design. The screen protects 
and prevents anything from going 
through the cloth, while the cloth 
helps to keep the dust out and makes 
the case attractive. Third, I fastened 
the bookcase to the wall by inserting 
a screw-eye in the wall and one in 
the bookcase and then connecting the 
two by wires. 

Thus I had a sanitary lunch cup- 
board, in which my pupils proudly 
placed their lunches. — CLINTON 
A. BEACHEY, Michigan. 


Illustrated Hygiene 

It is often hard to make hygiene an 
interesting subject in a one-room rural 
school. The overcrowded curriculum 
and lack of time prevent good thorough 
work that will carry over into the 
child’s daily life. This, at least, has 
been my experience. 

All pupils are fond of pictures so at 
the beginning of this school year we 
started a picture box in connection 
with our health study. My monthly 
magazines were examined as_ they 
came, and all the large, colored adver- 
tising pages that seemed to touch any 
phase of hygiene or health were cut 
out and put into the. box. The chil- 
dren also contributed what they could. 
I was surprised at the usable collec- 
tion we soon secured in this way. 

So far, I have utilized the pictures 
in two ways. First I made a bulletin 
board of an old wooden blackboard 
covered with green burlap. At the top 
of this, each month, we have a print- 
ed health slogan, as: EAT FRUIT, 
SLEEP NINE HOURS, TAKE OUT- 
DOOR EXERCISE, etc. Below this 
printed legend we fasten suitable il- 
lustrations from our box. The pupils 
greatly enjoy the work of printing the 
mottoes, and selecting and arranging 
the pictures. The finished work is 
really an artistic addition to our rather 
meager wall decorations, and has been 
greatly admired more than once by 
visitors, 

We have also made a Health Alpha- 
bet book. For the leaves we used 11 
by 14 inch green cover paper. Each 
sheet carries one letter of the alpha- 
bet, a suitable illustration, and an 
original verse. The verses were made 
during the English period, and copied 
for a writing lesson. I then selected 
the neatest papers for the book, trying 
to have each child represented at least 
once, 

The first page has a large white A 
pasted at the top. Under this is a pic- 
ture of a boy who has cut his finger 
while whittling a toy boat. His moth- 
er is bandaging it for him. At the 
bottom is this verse: 


A is for Accident, 
Children, take care! 

Germs are about us 
On earth and in air. 


The second page has a large brown 
B, with pictures of bread and rolls, 
and the following verse: 


B is for wholesome, homemade Bread, 
Made by each good housewife, 
And if we eat it every meal 
We'll have a healthful life. 


The third page contains a yellow C, 
with illustrations of cake and pie. This 
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verse, which greatly amused the chil- 
dren, runs as follows: 
C is for Cake, which (with pie), 
A very poor meal will make, 

And if you will eat much of it, 
You'll have the stomach-ache. 
These pictorial aids hold the chil- 
dren’s attention because they are 
mostly their own work and are prac- 
tical outcomes of class instruction. I 
find that more of our health informa- 
tion is functioning in their lives out- 
side of school than ever before.—E. 

May Cross, Maryland. 


Developing Your Own 
Personality 


(Continued from page 26) 


the business over which he presides at 
$50,000 a year. It may be that the 
cultivation of a smile by you will be 
significant in the development of your 
own personality. It is said of an- 
other president of a large organiza- 
tion that his attitude toward his men, 
from the lowest to the highest, is like- 
ableness, and that this trait is valued 
by the company at several hundred 
thousand dollars. : 

It may be true that you have shut in 
your true self; that you have not 
made yourself as happy and cheerful 
and optimistic as you should. Here 
then is a basis for you, through the 
cultivation of these characteristics, to 
develop your own personality, 

f you are a teacher you may not 
have been as vivacious and vital in 
your work as you should be, and those 
under your tuition may not have be- 
come as enthusiastic and energetic in 
their work as they would have been 
had you carried a finer atmosphere 
into the schoolroom. 

The story is told by a colonel that 

in his early life in the army as a lieu- 
tenant he went into General Wood’s 
office to have him sign some papers. 
The task was a simple one, but the im- 
pression made upon this lieutenant as 
expressed by him years later was 
stated thus, “‘When I came from the 
office of General Wood on that occa- 
sion I thought that General Wood was 
the greatest man in the world. And 
he made me think that I was about 
the next greatest and had a great 
responsibility to play my part as a 
member of the social order.” 
- No attempt is made to place before 
you the several qualities which you 
must possess to make a great person- 
ality of you. In a study of great per- 
sonalities it has been found that they 
are for the most part people of physi- 
cal vigor and physical endurance. 

The physique of an individual in a 
way affects his behavior toward 
others and the behavior of other peo- 
ple toward him. Other things being 
equal, the big man more or less domi- 
nates situations by his physical and 
muscular development, but it is not 
physique that marks the individual’s 
personality nearly so much as it is the 
attitude of that individual toward life. 
You may not be able to increase your 
stature but you are able to increase 
your physical vigor and your physical 
endurance, Dr. Luther Gulick once 
said, “Maximum vitality and maximum 
efficiency are tied up with each other.” 

It is necessary then for you in the 
development of your own personality 
to give your own body a chance, to be 
judicious in regard to your eating, 
sleeping, and personal habits so that 
every organ of the body may perform 
well its own function. Physical fit- 
ness and mental alertness are closely 
related. Someone once spoke of 
Theodore Roosevelt as “the steam en- 
gine in trousers.” Russell Sage said 
that he owed his wonderful vitality to 
keeping these rules: “Never smoke, 
never drink liquor, retire early, get 
up early.” Why shouldn’t he be 
healthy? Study people so, that you 
may recognize the importance of your 
own physical welfare in the develop- 
ment of your own personality. You 
must be able at the critical time to 
stand up and not cave in. Just as 
physical fitness is a factor in one’s 
personality so are mental alertness, 
social adaptation, moral stability and 
spiritual vision. 
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**2000 Miles North Coast 
of Startling Perici 
99 é of America’s 
Beauty Fine Trains 
Chicago, St. Paul, aa Park, 
Minneapolis, issoula, 
Duluth, Spokane, Yakima, 
Fargo, Billings, Portland, Tacoma, 
Butte, Helena Seattle 





Mail this coupon to A.B.Smith, P.T.M., 970 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MY VACATION TRIP 


Books or trips I am 
interested in: (1) 











Name Yellowstone . O 
Pacific Northwest [) 
Rainier Park. O 
Address Alaska . 0) 


Rocky Mountains [1] 





“Mr. Northern Pacific’—Your suggestions, please. 
24 




















MAJESTIC 
The World’s 
Largest Ship 











See Europe Next Summer 


But begin now to make your 
plans. Make Europe your defi- 
nite objective for next summer. 
On our Cabin steamers, in the 
Second Cabins of our express 
liners, and on our Third Class 
summer tours you'll find agree- 
able companions — students, 
professors, professional men— 
travelers who know that the 
joys and rewards of travel need 
not be measured in terms of 
money spent. 


DON'T deny yourself the cul- 
tural advantages of Euro- 
pean travel. Don’t miss the 
vivid scenes, and the new ex- 
periences that will be the 
treasures of a lifetime. 


Cost of steamship fare is no 
longer prohibitive. Completely 
comfortable and very attractive 
accommodations may be had 
at a figure well within the reach 
of the limited vacation budget. 


For further information apply to us or to your local steamship agent. 


Y¥AWHITE STAR LINES7 


AMERICAN LINE \> \. #7 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway New York City 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER at Special Reduced Prices 
and You Need Not Send Cash with Order Unless You Prefer. See Full List of Combination Prices and Credit Offer on Page 2. 











For Teachers of All Grades, By 
very ay ans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


bination offers on page 2 
b] 2 

eeley s uestion BOOK SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 

Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 

Education,” “Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Man- 

agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 

teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: { FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. § THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


- nf “ 
BE Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 

Obe Lear's: ; this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
© 2 Qutectainments «=| &rades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
be a -*4 days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
be ee the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


6c H | Di d It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Ow l Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 
For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 
Because of the many requests received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to obtain more of the helps 
to be found in the ‘Help-One-Another’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish ‘‘How I Did It,” a book containing the most 
helpful of all the material published in this department. 
“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work, The ens is a list of the departments with the number 
1: i 
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of topics treated urder each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
Language (61); Geography, (26); Spelling (48); History (32); Writ- 
ing (9); Reading (42); ygiene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 
ing (8); Music (20); Games (37); Seat Work (152) ; Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; Miscellaneous (47). 
“How I Did It’ will help you to solve the thousand and one little problems constantly arising in the 
schoolroom, It will make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 
320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 


P ° al S ] cti from Twenty Years of Normal 
ractical Selections “ instructor-Primary Plans 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
al P. ti 4] of study being represented. It contains: 
ons ractica Thirty-four full page Illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
‘ elections nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
ee Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
eee, days observed in the schoolrooms, 
et see el ' ‘Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
i) — - One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
Y topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps In Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Goomreny, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Ss go Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
ade Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Ate The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ty Ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
XY That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies In Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in_ Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results In Penmanship. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth covers. PRICE, 80 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2.7 ‘ 
































Prize-Winning Plans For Successful Teaching 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘“‘pep’’ into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 
problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 
This book is— 

PEDAGOGICAL PEP = scox’or rans 
@ BOOK OF PLANS 

More than two thousand Plans were submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. From this vast assemblage of material 
the committee of award selected what they considered the 129 best 
plans ; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their authors and these 
Prize-Winning Plans have been published in one 384-page book 
bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher’s ‘work. There are plans for 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger 
pupils employed with profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience 
and good deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for the school; 
for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire community, and in 
fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 
Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pub- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, 
Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, 
Thanksgiving Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen 
of Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and 
Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had 
a Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, 
Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, 
Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Doliar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Old Woman, Little 
Nancy Etticoat. 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to prow 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss > ety, 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, whose drawings are so familiar to teach- + 
ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which ’ 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor ; 

Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and Donkey; Cat; 
Hound; Pig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; 
Easter Rabbit ; Ducky Daddles ; Elephant ; Pony ; Squirrel ; Turkey; 
Santa Claus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Dog; Tiger; Zebra; 
Swan; Clown and Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITI- 
ZENS: Joan from Brittany; Tonda from the Philippines; Olone 
from Greenland; Alfonso from Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin 
Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from Japan; Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: Teddy Bear; Two f 

Jolly Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; 
Two Roosters; Elephants; Jolly Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED 
TOYS: Old Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie Winkie; Tom the Piper’s Son; 
Tommy Tucker; Baby Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; Humpty Dumpty; Daffy- 
down-dilly ; Boy Blue; I Love Little Pussy; Polly Put the Kettle On; Sing a Song of Six- 
pence; Little Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts; Lucy Locket; My Black 
Hen; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy. SANTA CLAUS. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Interesting Handwork Material That Will Aid in Teaching Geography 


This book is designed to teach children interesting and valuable 
things that they should know about other countries. There are 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and 
girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
These drawings are in outline and full directions for coloring them 
are given. The flags of the various countries whose little citizens 
are shown are reproduced in their true colors, with large outline 
drawings of the flags to be colored by the pupils. The child will 
thus learn to distinguish the flags of the different nations in a way 
never to be forgotten. The material in the book may also be used 
in playing several delightful games which will be found very help- 
ful in the teaching of geography. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in heavy 
paper covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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and Healthy 
Children 


Ga. praise is due the teachers of 
the country for the splendid work 
they are doing for the health of chil- 
dren under their care. They are help- 
ing to overcome malnutrition which 
leads to both physical and mental dis- 
ability in the adult. The statistics of 
the WORLD WAR actually startled 
nations into a realization of a condi- 
tion undreamed of, In England three 
out of five men were found unfit for 
service—and physicians agreed that 
it was due to malnutrition in early 
years. In this country too, the facts 
were disturbing—although not so ap- 
palling as in certain countries abroad. 
And the teachers realizing that diet 
and the proper knowledge of foods 
mean much in the efficiency of the pu- 
pils and their future successes are cor- 
recting this condition, and they are 
helping the parents as well. 

The National Kraut Packers’ As- 
sociation is glad to know that their 
booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food” is a contributory factor of 
value in this crusade for better health 
among children, Up to November 1st 
of last year 3,479 teachers had order- 
ed 71,422 of these booklets for dis- 
tribution. This booklet tells the 
truths recently brought to light about 
this wonderful food and they are sur- 
prising. 

Sauerkraut is taking rank today as 
one of the most important items in 
the corrective diet and in the preven- 
tive diet as well. Its lactic ferments 
fight the enemy microbes which form 
in the human systems, especially in the 
intestinal tract. Sauerkraut is a direct aid 
to digestion,—effective as a cleanser and 
regulator, and a wonderful health food at 
the same time. It is rich in minerals, espe- 
cially calcium,—the bone-building substance 
so necessary to the growing child. And it 
contains the three vitamines! 

But send for the booklet for distribution, 
if you have not already done so, and read 
the authoritative ——s regarding this 
wonderful food by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health conducted by Good Housekeep- 
ing; Dr. Kellogg of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium; Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, 
and a score of other men famous in the 
medical and dietetic world. 

Mail the coupon now for as many copies 
as you need for distribution in your classes. 





Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
Booklets of 
Health Facts 


FREE 


‘a National Kraut Packers’ Association 

Clyde, Ohio | 

Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 






Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 
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Some Practical Ways of 
Inculcating Thrift 
(Continued from page 27) 


I cannot here mention all the ways 
in which thrift may be correlated with 
other subjects, but, for example, the 
arithmetic class affords a wonderful 
opportunity for presenting the disad- 
vantages of buying on the installment 
plan. The class may figure out just 
the rate of interest one is actually pay- 
ing in the increased cost of articles so 
purchased. Let pupils compute the 
amount of money saved in buying 
thread by the dozen spools, or soap by 
the box. Encourage each to keep a 
record of his a expenditures 
for a year. Tell the class the number 
of dollars paid annually for the main- 
tenance of the school. Let them com- 
pute the cost per capita, then add this 
to each personal account. In the 
geography class ask such economic 
‘questions as, “Why not make automo- 
biles in Duluth, instead of in Detroit?” 

Three ideas should be paramount in 
teaching thrift: property, time, and 
health. The man who expects to sav 
time, to accumulate wealth, must hav 
good health. The best recipe for that 
is: “Early hours, cleanliness, tem- 
perate eating, and protection from in- 
clement weather.” Then shall the 
body be the fit temple of an intelligent 
brain, led by a spirit of economy and 
thrift that will help to give us good 
American citizens, efficient, able to 
earn, manage, plan, and save. 

Build eg & then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base, 

And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 


The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 62) 


it emphasis and also perhaps because 
of a human weakness to put off hard 
things. For you have asked me a 
question which has puzzled sages. 
Who are an A pupils? Are they 
those who have learned to read the 
primer? Are they those who test high 
on an intelligence scale? Are they 
those your own common sense tells 
you are bright? Are they children 
whose reaction time to simple physical 
stimuli is short, the fast “tappers,” 
those who are not slow in drawing a 
finger away from a hot stove? Are 
they those whose minds seem “wax to 
receive and marble to retain’? Are 
they your potential leaders? Higher 
than any mental accomplishments, I 


should place “qualities of leader- 
ship.” Is a potential leader one who 
invariably reads the primer in the fall 
term? Is he one whose eye curtain 


opens and closes to light faster than 
his neighbor’s? Maybe so. If so, let’s 
give most of our time to those who can 
learn to read easily. Let’s separate 
them quickly and call them A pupils. 
Let’s develop accurate machines for 
determining those who have speedy 
irises and then give them intensive 
training. 

But it is not so easy. In spite of 
our giant strides in accurately testing 
children, have we any assurance to- 
day that we can pick out with cer- 
tainty, or near certainty, the little 
children who will be the leaders in the 
coming generation? And what an aw- 
ful tragedy it would be to neglect a C 
pupil who might be a leader in the 
coming years! 

The other day a man gave me a 
mathematical puzzle to solve. I work- 


High power air rifle for acting 8 
boxes Mentho-N. Sal t 26 cents. 
U.S-SUPPLYCO., sates ah nee 
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$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


KODAK FILMS— SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
DEVELOPED Sc— PRINTS 2c cache 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WHY NOT #7224 Spring Sum-gm 
mer and Full gath-@ 

ering butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small! monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested— guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed — making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish a 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 





















Bargain Offer Jats 
Coupon pe~ AM, 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
derful easy payment bargain (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
offer now, so you can send 4 2471 Shipman Building, Montrose 
for and be sure of getting as ery Hi apace hom ’ Fi ree 
ood ; en: retur Easy Paymen rgain 
your Underwood at abig @ oier No. 2471 of a standard Visible Writing 
saving and on our easy 4 Underwood. Thisis not an order and does not 
terms. obligate me to buy. 


Aet now—today / Name 





to pay cash.’ Instead, you pay only a 

little each month in amounts so conven- 

iently small that you will hardly notice them, 

while all the time you are paying, you will be 
an 


enjoying the use of 
the machine 














the profits from 





urself how new itis and how wellit writes. 
‘ou most be satisfied or else the entire trans- 
action will not cost you a single penny. 


Come emer e serene eee eee eeeeeeeeerereres 






SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. @ Street or 
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&| Visual Education 
Enhances 
Comprehension 


in Nearly All 


Classroom 


Work. 


OK.V.c. 
BUFFALO IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Are you satisfied with your progress in teaching 
Beginning Reading ? 

The Keystone, New Primary Set of stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides arranged for teaching 
reading in the first three grades, will interest 
you. Write for descriptive booklet. 





Intermediate grade, Junior and Senior High School sets 
of stereographs and slides are also available. 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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That Rule the Worla 


HAT causesempires to flour- 
Wish and die? What about 
great world leaders,suchasAlex- 
ander, Caesar, Joan of Arc, Nap- 
oleon, Washington and others? 
Did these men and women rise 
to meet emergencies of their day 
or did they shape the course of 
the world to fit their wills? Rid- 
path’s History will give you the 
answer to these vital questions, 


Today a knowledge of his is more 
necessary than ever before. It enables 
you to understand the meaning of the 
tremendously important events that 
are taking lace e every day here and 
in Europe. History repeats itself. If 
you know what periods in history cor- 
respond with present world affairs 
you'll be able to judge the outcome of 
the turbulent conditions that now con- 
front the world. 


6000 Years of Histo 


















of the 
FY World 


rae a Fall Account of ow | World War 


has long been recognized as standard authority. Ridpath 
is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practically 
all college presidents, by a quarter of a million a 
who own and love it. New E of nine h 

tavo volumes just off the press contains complete and neve 
urate account of the World’s history from the dawn of time 
down to and Patading our late President Harding’s admin- 
istration. idpath covers every race, every time and 
holds you spell- cound with his wonderteal eloquence. 


HISTORY FREE Send now for _ beaatifally 
illustrated 46-page his- 
BOOK tory book, Contains ac- 


omy es and pic- 
tures of Ridpath’s History. Also we shal pine 5 you com- 
plete details of manufacturer’s unusual direct low price 
offer and convenient easy terms. Learn about the spe- 
cial on approval offer. No obligation. Book is free. Tear 
off the coupon. Write your name and address piainly and 
mail now while you are thinking of it. 








Ridpors 8 Siotoctont Society, 
2 United Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, — 


Please aa without cost to me, the 46. e histo: ory, boo 

containing sample pages and pictures — idpath’s Tintory 
of the World. Also write me full details of your Ere 

price cea easy payment offer to readers of Norma instractor. 
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never - 
lasted such 


Chocolate Cake 
before /" 










With 


a filling 
and icing made from 


Bakers 
Chocolate 


(Premium No.1) 


chocolate for cook- 


ing and drinking. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DorchesterMass. Montreal,Can. 


‘S BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 














Travel and Earn 
$2000 to $5000 


A rare opportunity for educated men 
and women. Interesting work in a 
high class field among refined people. 
Definite income to start; all railroad 
fare paid. Full training, free. Con- 
stant co-operation and assistance. Be- 
gin a successful business career. You 
start in making thoney—and advance- 
ment is unlimited. See the United 
States while you earn a handsome in- 
come. Work is along school lines— 
gratifying as well as_ profitable. 


Write For FREE Booklet 


Write at once for our 24 page book- 
let, “A High Way to Success.” Gives 
full detail of our company, its work, 
personnel, and your opportunities. 
Give your age, education and experi- 
ence. We are ready to start you 
now. Your letter will entail no ob- 
ligation. 


The S. L. Weedon Company 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 8, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























Strike Out 
For Yourself 


This advertisement is addressed to 
men and women who believe them- 
selves capable of substantial success 
but do not see sufficient opportunity 
in their present positions. 

This client of ours is a large, re- 
sponsible Chicago firm—one you have 
undoubtedly heard of favorably. The 
men and women who sell for them 
earn very substantial incomes; yet 
most of them come from teaching 
positions, 

Perhaps you are earning $30 to $50 
per week and see little prospect of 
betterment. If you would like to be 
paid according to your capabilities— 
and you believe you can do things— 
then strike out for yourself. 

Here you will be paid only a nom- 
inal salary to start, but you can 
MAKE a real income. Man or woman 
—you must be well educated, between 
25 and 40 years of age, and free to 
travel, with railroad fare paid. We 
give you all the information you need 
and train you. Give full information 
about yourself in your letter. 


Address F. E. C., 
Care, Bisberne Advertising Co., 
1320 Garland Building, Chicago. 














Has established the 
stondord of 
Projection Excelience . 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


victor fea Veter logs Co. 


Davenphrt 
lowa 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 






SPECIAL EASY TERMS 








“sc, FREE 
Large, handsome bag, 13)¢x11 


in. wide expansion, heavy wat- 
c, leather straps and 


. BLUINE MFG. CO., 
AE 874 Millst., Concord Jct.,Mass, 








ed an evening trying to solve the puz- 
zle, then I worked another evening 
trying to prove mathematically that 
it could not be solved. Then I solved 
it in ten minutes. 

God gave us teachers a puzzle—the 
grouping of children with common 
characteristics picked from an as- 
sortment of infinitely varied child na- 
tures. Educators have spent a long 
time trying to solve it. The tendency 
now seems to be in the direction of 
proving that it cannot be solved. Yet 
someone in this generation may find a 
solution. About the nearest I can 
come to answering your question is by 
asking other questions. 

Your affectionate suits. 


ALBERT. 


Picture Study—‘“Sir Galahad” 
(Continued from page 42) 


man from a business standpoint, was 
not well off financially. George show- 
ed such remarkable art ability, how- 
ever, that when he was eighteen 
years old his father encouraged him 
to study art as a profession. So 
George entered the Royal Academy 
schools, but the instruction there did 
not keep pace with his vivid imagina- 
tion. He would often steal away after 
school and visit the studio of a sculp- 
tor named William Beanes. This 
nan encouraged the young artist to 
work for a classic, refined type of art. 

George went day after day to the 
British Museum to study some splen- 
did pieces of sculpture that had been 
brought to England from Rome. He 


became so impressed with their beauty | 


of line and form that their influence 
remained with him all his life. 

When about twenty-three years old, 
young Watts began to paint portraits, 
and soon attracted considerable ait- 
tention. He won several prizes. After 
he had painted a number of portraits, 
his work became so popular that he 
received many orders. 

He also painted pictures that con- 
tained symbolic ideas and in these his 
work showed a dignity and nobility 
that was typical of all his later efforts. 
Finally he won a prize in the contest 
for a design for the walls of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and with the 
aid of this money he traveled to Italy 
and studied there for four years. 
Watts’s work from then on was di- 
vided between painting portraits of 
celebrities and making his fine alle- 
ig pictures similar to “Sir Gala- 
1ad.” 

Watts has given us some of the 
most beautiful and inspiring paint- 
ings that the art world has known. 
His whole aim in painting can be 
summed up in these words: “I want 
to teach something of more value than 
money-making or _ pleasure-getting, 
something that will suggest great 
thoughts.” 

Nearly all children have a_ very 
strong imagination; properly di- 
rected, this is one of their greatest 
assets. Work that is ordinarily irk- 
some, deeds that they neglect to do, 
can all be made alive and worth while 
if presented from the proper view- 
point. Paintings like that of “Sir 
Galahad” help us to do this. Here we 
have a young and valiant knight pre- 
paring to travel through hazards and 
to do battle for the things that he 
knows are right. To him, Malice, 
Jealousy, Greed, and Discontent are 
all real enemies ready to make war on 
him at every turn. All children ad- 
mire true bravery and valor, and Sir 
Galahad, fighting his lone battle, 
speaks a silent message that will leave 
a permanent impression on the minds 
of girls and boys. 

he composition lines used by the 
painter help to carry ‘ut his . idea. 
The droop of the horse’s head, the 
weariness suggested by the knight’s 
pose and hands, all help.to tell the 
story. His head is sti up, he stands 
erect and one foot is forward, ready 
to advance when the time comes. 
Surrounded by dense forests and 
tangled vines, he still presses on in 
his search for the Holy Grail. 

Correlated language work could be 
brought in through a little study of 


the ‘mode’ of living in: the days of. 
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RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 

of the Mississippi write for our suc- 

cessful. money-raising plan. We send 

well-known chocolate bars on con- 

signment to be sold for school pur- Q 
poses—allow thirty days for selling 

—prepay express in certain limits. 

Michigan customer writes :— 


“Good work, isn’t it? 
Sold sixty. boxes in 
less than one wee 
If you have a school money-raising 
problem write for plan and credit ap- 
plication—also sent on request to 4yMe 
churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 
650A Laurel St., Fitchburg, 


sy 








MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can ‘earn money at home in your spare 
time making show cards, No canvassing 
or soliciting. Weshow you how, supply you 
work at home no matter where you liveand 
pay you cash for all work done. Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free, Write today. 
American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Seott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What ev ung man and 
Every y phon woman should knew 


\_1$1 .00 Kati eat) kaow 














POSTPAID What every parent sho 
Mailed tn, 4 Table contents & dations on request 





AMERICAN -PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Now or Vacation 


A free booklet that may change your profession will 
be mailed to you if you are between 25 and 40 and 
in position to travel. Work is of educational na- 











ture. Representatives earning from $200 to $40 
per month, — salary assured. Give full de- 
tails in first lette 

MAR SHALL HUGHES eet 
Goodrich Bidg., sas, Mo. 





EARN MONEY WEEKLY 


Sparetime, Home Addressing, Mailing, Music, Circulars, 
Send 10c for sew’ information. 

NEW ENGLAND MUSIC CO. 
118 Asylum St., 


ANT WORK «dnc? 


Dept.D-2, Hartford, Conn. 





Earn $18 to f60 a a week RETOUCHING pnotos. 5 Men 
or women ling or canvass! 
uarastep cmployment qua farnah WORKING OUT! 
offer. 
DIOS, Dept. C1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


AGENTS-;2 Profits—$5 to $15 daily, Introducing 
New Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must 

wear or replaced free. Your pay in advance. Steady 

income: Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. You 

write orders, rl eae and collect. Outfit furnished. 

All colors and les including silks, 

MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2811, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Get Pa 


now. Noobligation. 
962, Times Building, 











for your stories and articles. 
Copyright book by Editor “How 
to write for Pay’? FREE. Write 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 


‘Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines 
Experience unnecessary. Details Free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 


962-A, St. Louis, Mo. 












parc ales rifle for Pe he 
S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.0-527, Greenville, Pa. 
50 A W k EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
ee —- booklet for stamp tells 
Sample and plan 25c.. Free 
12 articles worth $3. ALN SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
writing showcards. We 
Make Money at Home pritingshowearis. 
work. Kwik Showcard,64-K Bond, Toronto, Can. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK and expenses and give 4 


Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan, 














M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. _— nd 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y 
Over 30,000 schools have taken wd: 
vantage of our liberal offer during 
the past few years. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” - Read Page Seven. 
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TheOQwen Year Book 


(1924-25 EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


as long as the supply lasts 


E have a limited number of copies left of the 
1924-25 Owen Year Book and shall be glad to 
furnish them to teachers FREE OF CHARGE as long 


as the supply lasts. 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon printed at 
the bottom of this advertisement and your copy will 
be promptly mailed to you. 


If you know of any of your teacher friends who 
would also like to have this book, we shall gladly send 
you additional copies to hand to these teachers. 
Merely indicate in the coupon the number of addi- 
tional copies that are desired. 


As heretofore, a substantial portion of our Year 
Book is devoted to schoolroom ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions and other material of particular value and 
helpfulness to teachers during the ten months of the 
school year. The balance of the book is used for de- 
scribing and listing our various publications for teach- 


ers and schools. 


We know that you will find this book of such value 
that you will want to keep it on your desk and refer to 


it frequently. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. —Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.,—San Francisco, Calif. 


Fill Out Coupon Below and Mail to Our Nearest Office 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


I am a teacher and wouid like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE at my address 
given below a copy of your 1924-25 Year Book. 





Rie send men 


to my teacher friends. 
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Post Office 


additional FREE copies which I agree to hand 








Street or R. F. D.... 


State. 
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knights and fair ladies. Pictures of 
men in armor or a visit to near-by 
museums to see the coats of mail 
and similar objects, all help to lend 
interest. The making of castles in 
wood or cardboard is also a very fas- 
cinating project and one that is being 
worked out in many of the grades 
with pleasing success. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 65) 


of submarine cable connected Los An- 
Reies - with Santa Catalina Island. 

he total distance of this circuit is 
5500 miles. It is the longest tele- 
phone line in the world. 

Biographical Study.—Is Alexan- 
der Graham Bell still alive? Is 
Thomas A. Watson living? 

The telephone could not have suc- 
ceeded commercially without the as- 
sistance of several other men besides 
Bell and Watson. Learn something 
of the life, training, and services of 
Thomas Sanders, Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, Theodore N. Vail, Michael G. 
Pupin. 

Popular Science. — Write the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, and ask them for a most in- 
teresting book, “The Magic of Com- 
munication.” 


Motivating the Primary Spell- 
ing Lesson 
(Continued from page 60) 


remember.” Economy in teaching al- 
so calls for a focusing of this drill 
effort on the “trouble spots” in var- 
ious words. On these points, however, 
so much has been written that noth- 
"G, more needs to be said here. 

he chief point to be re-impressed 
in this article is the one made concrete 
in the instance given at the beginning. 
Spelling need not be forever a dry-as- 
dust exercise. The spirit of real fun 
may be given to the work by the mak- 
ing of spelling games, and otherwise 
by the creating of conditions wherein 
the pupil feels impelled, not compelled, 
to spell correctly. Out of such moti- 
vated lessons will come not only joy 
but better spelling. It is vital, more- 
over, that these inviting lessons in 
spelling be given in the primary 
grades; for through such beginnings 
will come a lasting, right attitude to- 
wards this important work with 
words. 


Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 66) 


Tell the story of Damon and Py- 
thias. Why is it true that the test 
of one’s honor is his conduct under 
temptation with no danger of being 
found out? Give stories and exam- 
ples of true honor, 


TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


CuRRENT EvenTS (At least one day 
each week). 


Home CONVENIENCES: 


Who will describe for us the most 
beautiful and well-appointed home he 
has ever seen? 

What conveniences did you observe 
in the kitchen? Describe each one 
and tell for what it was used. 

What conveniences did you notice 
in the laundry? How many of these 
would it be possible to have in a rural 
home? 

What other features did you notice 
in this home? How could you get 
some of these things in your own 
home? 

Collect 
showing 
farm homes, 

How many different kinds of floor 


ictures and make posters 
autiful and convenient 





Basketry Materials Catalog and directions 1l5c. 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
Protect laundry, school clothing, 
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TAPES. SAMPLES FREE. Address, PREMIER, 
Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. 
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Alice Explains 
































“Why Alice, you look lovely today. 


You seem like a different girl. That 
gown is wonderful. It seems to give 
you a much better figure and the color- 
ing is just right for your complexion. 
Wait ’till George sees you now.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I am now mak- 
ing a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Yes. I designed it and I made it. 
Otherwise I couldn’t afford to have it.” 

“Why! I didn’t know you could de- 
sign and make gowns.” 

“IT couldn’t. But fortunately I read 
of a wonderful school that comes right 
into your own home, so that during 
your spare moments you can learn 
this art. And girls,—it’s exceedingly 
fascinating to see the garments, made 
during the instruction, come into being 
out of practically nothing. And the 
joy of wearing them, knowing that 
you, yourself, created them. Why 
girls,” Alice went on, “I can now have 
three beautiful gowns for the money 
I formerly paid for one. On this one 
gown alone, I saved several times the 
cost of the instruction.” 

“Over 21,000 women have taken this in- 
struction. You girls ought to take it up. 
Why don’t you? It is unnecessary to have 
sewing experience and you can give as 
ag or as little time to the work as you 
i e,” 


Start in Business 


Many former students have opened par- 
lors in their own homes, or elsewhere, and 
because of their special training have 
quickly built up a most desirable clientele. 
Gown and Costume Designing and Creat- 
ing is probably the best paying vocation 
now open to women and girls, 


Spare Time Work 


Many have done work for their friends, 
during spare times, and increased their 
income from $35 to $80 a month. 


Learn at Your Own Home 

You can take up this fascinating work 
at your own home by mail, giving only 
your spare time to the work. Students 
usually find the lessons so fascinating 
that they give much more time to them 
than they had anticipated, passing up 
amusements and entertainments for the 
lessons. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 


We want you to know 
just what these lessons 
are like. Write your 
name on the attached 
coupon. <A very inter- 
esting book containing 
free sample lessons will 
then be sent you by re- 
turn mail, You will be 
under no expense or no 

; obligation. You OWE 
IT TO YOURSELF AND YOUR FAMILY 
to get these sample lessons. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. You may forget it as you turn 
to the next page. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. T602, Rochester, N. Y. 





Kindly send me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I can easily learn 
in a few weeks to design and make original dresses 


and costumes or hats at about one-third the usual 
retail selling price. 
[J] Gown and Costume Designing and Making. 
(J Millinery. 


) TT TUETTELEUTERTER TTR IPE LT 
DU Ctenscenbnedodaeteendeeesbeceansse 


This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand 
to a friend, 
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TYPEWRITER 
PRICESR | 


10 Days Trial-5 Years Guarantee 
Our liberal ‘‘direct from factory plan’’ saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without obli- 
gation to buy. Letus prove this is the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. 


Big Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Bimply, send the today for this interesting. valuable 
ook, * has attained, the 












b tellin how. t e **Young Process’ 
highest quality and reduced prices. 
WriteNow bd 
Young Typewriter Co. Dept. 1091 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
ame Please mail Free book and Special 
a” oe wt Reduced Prices. | Tnis docs not 
wrnwe obligatemein any way. 
or v: 
GN f FO cnkcniscbsdcnivsncpeecessebensboas 
7” 
PEN i icc esciccectcctces oie N AEE “ 
VC een MGS... <cssscasenaves cove 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS AND 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes tomatch. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 
only $1. (West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S. 
$1.10) Ifinconvenient to send the money, we will ship 
C.O.D. Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
Order today. Write name and address plainly, 
Agents make big money taking orders for us. Write 
us today for our agent’s proposition, 

ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5070 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


EA Home™t 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 














For Basketry 


USE SOUTH CAROLINA LONG 
LEAF PINE NEEDLES 


Put up in half pound bundles, Price 25 cents 

per bundle or 50c per pound, Samples on request. 

Address MISS JANE KETCHEN, Home Demonstration 
Dept., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 














VENEERED BASKET BASES 


Quality Guaranteed Immediate Shipment 
Made_ from _ selected Three Ply panels, 
sanded two sides, properly Bored for ree’ 
Weaving, and well manufactured. 

, Samples, Prices, and Stock List fur- 
nished upon application. 

Ask Your Jobber or Dealer to Furnish 
“Palmer Ply-Base.’” Special odd sizes 
and patterns quoted upon request. Can 
furnish Dowels and Plywood. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Brass Bound. govemn coves % fest long. Fou ean see objects a mile 
away. Given for selling ckgs. Chewi z t ts. . 
Write for Chewing Gum. piewmigiiet piensa 
BLUINE MFG, CO., 


873 Mill St., Concord Jet., Mass. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 

Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J, MAHLER, 15-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 








There’s good news for. every teach- 
er on Page Seven. Right now is a 
good time to look it over! 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


coverings have you observed? What 
kind of floors have you in your home? 
What are the advantages of hard- 
wocd floors? What kinds of hard 
wood may be used for floors? What 
are the advantages of using rugs in- 
stead of carpets? Describe the proper 
care of different kinds of floors. 


New YeEar’s Day CUSTOMS: 


What New Year’s Day custams are 
observed in this community? 

What customs are observed in other 
communities that you know of? How 
many of the following customs have 
you seen observed: exchanging of 
gifts, making calls, making good reso- 
lutions, ringing of bells, watching the 
old year out? 


JANUARY BIRTHDAYS: 


Paul Revere—An American pa- 
triot, born in Boston, Mass., January 
1, 1735. In what connection do we re- 
member the name of Paul Revere? 
What did he do to establish his right 
to fame? Of what importance, his- 
torically, was this famous ride? How 
old was he when it was taken? Why 
should we celebrate his birthday? 

Joan of Arc—A French heroine, 
born at Domremy, Lorraine, France, 
January 6, 1412. Why is she often 
called the “Maid of Orleans’? What 
did she do for her country? Did her 
country appreciate what she did for 
it? What happened to her? Why 
should we remember her? 

Jack London—An American au- 
thor born in San Francisco, Cal., 
January 12, 1876. Mention ~ some 
stories and books written by this au- 
thor. What kinds of life does he de- 
scribe mostly? What can you learn 
about the life-story of this man? 
Why should we remember him? 

Benjamin Franklin—Born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., January 17, 1706. Recall 
stories you have read or heard about 
Benjamin Franklin. Can you recite 
any worth-while saying from “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”? Make a list of 
the things you know of that Benjamin 
Franklin did to help his country. 
Why should we remember him? 

Daniel Webster—Born in Salis- 
bury, N. H., January 18, 1782. Why 
do we call- him a great statesman? 
Read Daniel Webster’s “Bunker Hill 
Oration.” What did Daniel Webster 
do for our country? Why should we 
remember him? 

James Watt.——Born in Greenock, 
Scotland, January 19, 1736. Tell the 
story of the discovery of the power of 
steam by James Watt. How did his 
observation and study benefit man- 
kind? 

Robert E. Lee—Born in Virginia, 
January 19, 1807. Tell stories of the 
life of Robert E. Lee. Why do we call 
him a great general and why do we 
remember and honor his name? 

Robert Burns—Born near Ayr, 
Scotland, January 25, 1759. Why 
should we remember Robert Burns? 
Read or recite “To a Field Mouse” 
and “For A’ That.” What other 
poems that Burns wrote have you 
read? Make a list of poems written 
by him that should be read by the 
school children. What_ interesting 
facts do you know about his life? 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.—Born 
in Salzburg, Austria, January 27, 
1756. Where and in what connection 
have you seen the name of Mozart? 
Tell the story of Mozart’s childhood 
playing as told in Fgur Great Musi- 
cians (Instructor Literature Series 
No. 73). Mention some compositions 
of Mozart’s. ; 

William McKinley—Born at Niles, 
Ohio, January 29, 1844. During what 
years was he President? Why should 
we remember his birthday? What 
facts concerning his life do you know? 
How and when was he killed? 

(In the Instructor Literature 
Series will be found short biographies 
of most of the men named above.) 


SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL TO 
SING 


“Auld Lang Syne” and “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton” (The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs). 

“The North Wind Doth Blow” and 


January 1925 





Poems Teachers Ask For--Book| 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


In Standard ° Per Copy 
Cloth Covers P rice 80 Cents Postpaid 
Te is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 








eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”, 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
poems, This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those most frequently asked for. 
In reality, therefore, it is a compilation by teach- 
ers of the poems which they have found most de- 
sirable for use in their school work. 

Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large num- 
ber of the required poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well adapted for read- - 
ing, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 

Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 
Raggedy Man, The 











Abou_ Ben. Adhem First Settler’s Story, orig a a ll . 
ne See Soe pe Lost Chord, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 


Swi Fi Snow-fall, _The \ 
Asleep at_the Switch Tiree Goes By, The Mandalay Robert of Lincoln 





Barbara Frietchie L 
, Th Give Us Men Moo Cow Moo, The Rock | Me to Sleep 
cote ried Tae the Man | Gradatim Nobility Seein’ Things 





Building of the Ship House by the Side of | O Captain! My Captain | Seven Times One 

Chambered Nautilus, The the Road, e 

Charge of the Light] How He Saved St. 
i Michael’s 


October’s Bright Blue | Sister and I 
Weather Song of the Shirt 

Ola Clock on the | Sweet and Low 

Teacher's Dream, The 


Children's. Hour If— Stairs, The 

Shrist i ident of the French | Opportunity Thanatopsis ; 
rw _ —— na Order for a _ Picture Village Blacksmith, 
College Oil Cans In Flanders Fields Over the Hill to the The 


J Poorhouse We Are Seven 
Curfew Must Not Ring oy wend Out one the Past Cat When coal Cows Come 
i 1) evere’s Ride 0: 
“ice oy Eee Perfect Day, Where the West Begins 


. : A 
Darien Ssoen ond tls | Seer an | the Pilgrims cuatine of the Apple- | Wonderful World, The 
tree 


Crossing the r 


Flying Machine Landing f 
Driving fieme the Cows sca 7 Woodman, Spare that 
Each in His Own| Leak in the Dike, The| Poorhouse Nan Tree 











Tongue Legend of Bregenz, A! Psalm of Life, A Your Mission 
And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


208 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 
80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. Other combination offers on page 2. 

You are invited to avail yourself of the credit privilege as offered on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°rasrsset. ¥es°) 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
BS” Book Il of Poems Teachers Ask For is now ready. See inside front cover. 

















REQUIRED POEMS «nas 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book I1—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 
80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 


In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 
45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me Good Name, 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men a Orchard in the} How Sleep the Brave 














Christmas Carol, Song of the Bee pring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Aul Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 

Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The Bell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Dutch Lullab; Boy’s Song, A No Boy Knows 


D pranmmenng Dey ; ‘ 
Elf_and the Dormouse | There Are Many Flags | Brook, The Gpening of, the Piano 
Ever I See We Thank_ Thee Charge of the WLight| Pictures of Memory 
If I Were a Sunbeam || What the Winds Bring Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 
Little Brown. Hands While Shepherds Watch- Christmas ree . 
Little Elf, The ed Their Flocks by! Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Mother Goose Rhymes Night Destruction of Sennach-| White Man’s Burden 


0 ,G00 4 
October’s Party | and119 others oe, Be, The and 108 others 


Only One Mother 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and Sth Grades 
Abraham Lincoln 


April Day, An Little Gottlieb If 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie | America the Beautiful | In Flander's Fields 
| i Incident of the French 


Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac | Barbara Frietchie 
‘amp : 
Man’s a Man For a 
HN 





Calling the Violet November | Bells, e 
Child’s Prayer, A October’s Bright Blue; Bugle Song, The 


Christmas Weather Coming of Spring, The 

Daisies, The Old Christmas Daffodils, The Name of France, The 
Fairy Tale, Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory . 
Fern Song, The Sandman, Fach and All O Captain! My Captain! 
Fraidie-C; Sandpiper, The Sve of Waterloo Opportunity 


‘at 
How the Leaves Come! Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 











own Thanksgiving Fable, A/|Gradatim hoochee 
Jack Frost f White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 
qeck - the Fulpit Wonderful World, The| Herve Riel Washington 
ey and 102 others = | How the Qld Horse| and 78 others 


Won the Bet 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY  (nsstss'Sttice) 











Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The GOLDEN BOOK of F AVORITE SONGS 


D202 Sa aes BS 15¢ 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection ‘of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an excel- 
lent selection of children’s songs, a complete 
list of national and patriotic songs and an 
unusually large and desirable collection of 
songs for Christmas. There are also a num- 
ber of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it is a 
book that will meet every need. 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good qualilty of paper, and attractively 
bound in covers made from ‘“‘rope stock’? which is 
very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one. hundred or more copies are ordered at 
one time, to be shipped to one address, a special 
price is made of $12.50 a hundred, transportation 
payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 




















Abide With Me God a Our Native Killarney Caged. Christian Sol- 
—— _ M 4argo D 

merica Go Down, Moses zast Rose of Summer Perfect ay 
America the Beautiful Good Night, Ladies augh Provoker, / Reuben and Rachel 
Annie Laurie Graduation Song vead, Kindly Light Robin Adai 
Anvil Chorus Gymnastic Relief, A aightly Row Rocked _in “the Cradle of 
Auld Lang Syne Hail to the Chief ittle Bo-Peep the Dee 
3aa! Baa! Black Sheep Hark! The Herald Angels Little Man, A Se otiend’ s Burning 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Sing {Tara’s Halls Loch Lomond Silent Night 

public farp That Once Thro’ Long Trail, oe Smiles 
Blue Bells of Scotland foly, Holy, Holy oreley, Solomon Levi 

troom, The (Round) Home, Sweet Home 40ve’s ‘ola ‘Soest Song = Spanish ¢ ‘avalier, The [|The 
Bull Dog. The iow Can I_Leave Thee mther’s Cradle Hymn Star Spangled Banner, 
Carry Me Back to Old How D’Ye Do MacDonald’s_ arm } tat ne and Low [io 

Virginny llinois Marseillaise Hymn Swing Low, Sweet Char 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye ndian ithe Merrily, Merrily (Round) There’s Music in the Air 
Cradle Song—Brahms n the Gloa Michigan, My Michigan Three Fishermen, The 
Darling Nelly Gray t Came Upon "the Mid- Mummy Song, The We Three Kings of 
ad the Hall night Clear My Bonnie Thee Orient. Are 
Dix Thine Eyes Jesus, Lover of My Soul My Faith Looks Up to When the Swallows 
Drink to_Me dae ow ith Jingle Bells My Old Kentucky Home Homeward F' 
Farmer, The Jolly Old a, Nicholas Nearer, My G od, to Thee While Shepherds Watched 
Farmyard, The ; <9 the World O Little Town of Beth- Their Flocks 
First Noel, The ‘ lehem Work, for the Night is 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Kathleen Mavourneen O Me! O My! (A Toast) Coming 
Gaily the Troubadour Keep wd Home Fires Old Blac Joe. 
God, Be With fou Till Burnin Old Folks at Hom —and 107 other songs 

Ve Meet Aga Keller's "Tnericon Hymn Old Oaken Buc ket, The just as g 


Order from Office 
Nearest to You. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa Nashville, Tenn. 


Helpful Books in Story Form 


Your Pupils May Learn Valuable Lessons by Pleasant Reading 
15 Attractive Small Books 


(PAPER COVERS) 


for Only $1.05 Postpaid 


The Books in Flexible Cloth Covers for $1.80 





Books About the Necessities of Life (Grades Two to Six) 


Story of Wool Story of Silk Story of Rice, Currants 
Story of Glass Story of Sugar and Honey 

Story of Flax Story of King Corn Story of Sugar, Coffee 
Story of Coal Story of Leather and Salt 

Story of Wheat Story of Iron Story of a Little Water- 
Story of Cotton Story of Tea drop 


These books are selected from our list of famous INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE 
SERIES books. They make a splendid short course of reading and we suggest 
ordering enough to supply one to each pupil. Pupils should be willing to pay 
7 cents each for their copies. 


A SHORT HISTORY COURSE (Grades Two to Six) 


From the same list we have selected the following fifteen books which are ideal 
for a brief course of reading in early American History. The price of this col- 
lection is the same ($1.05, postpaid, paper covers; $1.80 flexible cloth covers). 


Famous Early Americans 

Farewell Addresses and First In- 
augural—George Washington 

Patriotic Stories 

The Boston Tea Party 

Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 

Life in Colonial Days 

Story of the Flag 


Story of Columbus 

Story of the Mayflower 

When Plymouth Colony Was Young 
Story of the Pilgrims 

Stories of the Revolution—I 
Stories of the Revolution—II 
Stories of the Revolution—III 
Heroes of the Revolution 


Order Today and Take Up This Interesting Work At Once. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU) 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





“Coasting Song” (Steele’s Primary 
Songs). 
“Eskimo” (Everyday Song Book). 


“January” (Songs in Season). 

“The Snowbird” and “The Snow 
Fairies” (The Year’s Entertain- 
ments). 


“New Year’s Song,” “Snowflake,” and 
“The Sleigh-Ride” (Churchill-Grin- 
dell Song Book No. IV). 

“The Toboggan Slide” (Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. III). 
“Tea Kettle’s Song” (Churchill-G 

dell Song Book No. V). 

“New Year Song” (Churchill-Grin- 

dell Song Book No. II). 


Trin- 


A Problem-Froject Study of 
Coal-Tar Products 


(Continued from page 47) 
Commercial Considerations 


An industry that has in our country 
only 183 producing establishments, em- 
ploying 15,663 wage earners (1919), 
could scarcely be called a “big busi- 
ness”; in fact, in value of products it 
me 86th. The materials used cost 
$63,997,000, but the value added by 
manufacture is $71,485,000; therefore, 
it is a paying business. But the in- 
dustry is in its swaddling clothes so 
far as our country is concerned. In 
1914 the light oil from all of our coke 
ovens gave material for 4,500,000 gal- 
lons of benzol and 1,500,000 gallons of 
toluol, and our aniline dyes were val- 
ued at only $2,500,000. By 1917 we 
could make ten times as much benzol 
and toluol, and our dyes were worth 
$57,000,000. There were fifteen new 
plants worth $23,719,805 making 64,- 
146,499 pounds of phenol, from which 
we could get picric acid for high ex- 
plosives for our bombs, carbolic acid, 
aspirin, powder, perfume, and yellow 
dye, and for use in photography. By 
1920 we were manufacturing 100,000 
pounds of perfume and flowers, valued 
at $300,000, and 5,000,000 pounds of 
medicines, valued at $5,700,000. In 
1914 we could not consider ourselves as 
possessed of a dye industry; in 1920 
we produced 88,000,000 pounds of dyes 
with a value of $95,000,000. But while 
we now export as much of these prod- 
ucts as we formerly imported, or more, 
we still import considerable quantities 
of coal-tar products—dyes from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, perfumes and 
cosmetics from France. 


Suggested Projects: 

(1) Determine the part played by 
Edison and the DuPonts in the de- 
velopment of America’s coal-tar 
industry; (2) The relationship 
between the coal-tar industry and 
the textile, leather and paper in- 
dustries. 


National and International Aspects 


How does our government look up- 
on all of this? How do England and 
France and Germany regard this va- 
ried industry? It was an Englishman 
that put the entire industry under 
way. His government rewarded him 
with a title. But funds and chemists 
to establish and carry forward the in- 
dustry were lacking, so in spite of the 
interest, even eagerness, of France and 
England, it was Germany that secured 
a monopoly of the trade in coal-tar 
products. Germany linked the scien- 
tific with the mechanical; her univer- 
sities made the training of chemists 
one of their first considerations; every 
factory was “built around” a research 
laboratory. When England had in all 
only 35 chemists in this work, one 
German dye factory employed 74 tech- 
nologists and 307 expert chemists. 
England and France both looked to 
Germany for coal-tar products to use 

(Continued on page 96) 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K, ©. Kansas 














Real American Watch, 5 year egenten, fine} 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol} 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U.S. Supply Company, 5-527, GS rifle, Pa. | 
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Short stories 
and photoplays 
wanted 


AGAZINE editors and motion picture 

producers are searching as never be- 
fore for stories that are gripping and new 
and are offering thousands of dollars in 
prizes to encourage new writers. 

If you have the precious gift of a crea- 
tive imagination, there is no reason, why 
you cannot learn the technique of writing 
and sell your stories. 

As Eleanor Gates, the ¢author of The 
Poor Little Rich Girl, puts it: “The rules 
of writing can be learned by the street-car 
driver, the plowman, the stenographer, the 
girl in the mill. 

“But as to the degree of the gift, the size 
of the germ—that, as the Malay says, is 
on the knees of the gods. You have it, or 
you haven't.” 


Let us tell you if you can 
succeed as a writer 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship is co- 
operating with magazine editors and mo- 
tion picture producers in the development 
of new talent. In the last seven years it 
has helped scores of writers to win recog- 
nition on the screen and in the magazine 
field, It teaches the technique of magazine 
and photoplay writing. It maintains a 
Story Sales Department in Hollywood, with 
representatives in New York and Chicago, 
thus insuring the author of a direct con- 
tact with all story markets, Fifty Free 
Scholarships are awarded annually to de- 
serving students. 


Famous men on Advisory Council 


Serving on the Institute’s Advisory Council 
are the following distinguished men: Fred- 
erick Palmer, author and educator ; Clayton 
Hamilton, formerly of the Faculty of Co- 
lumbia University, author, dramatist and 


educator; Russell Doubleday, publisher; 
Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of 
Columbia and Yale Universities, author, 


and critic; Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author, educator and critic; C, 
Gardner Sullivan, screen writer and di- 
rector; Rob Wagner, author and motion 
picture director; James R. Quirk, editer 
and publisher of Photoplay Magazine. 


Send for this unique 
Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among edu- 
cational institutions because it accepts only 
a limited number of students for its home- 
study courses and seeks only those who have 
natural creative ability and can profit by 
its instruction. 

To enable you to find out quickly if you 
possess this ability, the Palmer Institute 
will gladly send you its Creative Test— 
the most novel means ever devised for dis- 
covering latent writing talent. Our Board 
of Examiners will study your replies to this 
test and give you a 
frank analysis of your 
abilities. The filling 
out of this Creative 
Test, our analysis and 
subsequent training, 
have enabled scores 
of Palmer students to 
sell stories and photo- 
plays. There is no 
charge for this test 
and you incur no obli- 
gation in sending for 
it. It is simply an ex- 


dramatist 








This 95-page 


pression of the sin- 

cerity of our search Book Free 

for new writers. to Writers 
a ee ae ee 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-N, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Creative Test, the 96-page book, ‘““The New 
Road to Authorship,” and full details of the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholar- 
ships annually. I am most interested in 


(0 Short Story Writing © Photoplay Writing 
(J English Expression () Business Letter Writing 


Name 





PATON cocrsrscoresesees . 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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Toymaking Supplies 


We carry everything 
needed for this de- 
lightful and popular 
school hand- 
_ icraft. Chil- 
ayy dren love 
we” to make 
toys and are 
fascinated with our toymaking 
outfits and equipment. 


Some Of Our Toymaking Supplies 


Complete ‘‘ Toymaker’’ Sets — Contain 
all necessary materials, tools and instructions for 
making wooden toys and neveities. Four sizes, 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, POSTPAID. 

Toy Pattern Folios—Designed by M. C. 
Dank, contain full size patterns of numerous in- 
teresting toy models. Putup in two attractive 
folios at $1.00 and $2.00, POSTPAID. 

We can also supply you with all other necessary 
toymaking materials such as single and 3-ply wood, 
coping saw frames and blades, cotter-pins, sand- 
paper, carbon paper, wooden dowels and washers, 
hammers, brad awls, shop aprons and all other 
necessary handicraft items. 


Write for complete information and catalog. 
M. Carlton Dank & Co., Dept. N. 
2734 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























Sk 
SE XOLOGY 
ee by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
a | imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young — Should Have. 


ave. 
part to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
q 
q 












We Iilustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 

All in one volume,  Knowledgea Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for +‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millinery Lessons—FREE 


Why Pay $15 for a $3 Spring Hat? 
You can easily learn Millinery during 
spare minutes, in your own home in 
A)10 weeks. Starta Millinery “‘Shoppe”’. 

$1200 to $5000 a year. Write immedi- 
ately for free Millinery book, contain- 
ing sample lessons from this wonder- 
ful course. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept.T833, Rochester, N. Y. 






































p “but few cents a day. 
Be independent. Write for Free Book ‘* Pouring 
Tea For Profit’’. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 
Dept. 0-1013 Washington, D. C. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
| cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 




















50,000 Ideal Duplicators 
1 eet Ay “\ in use by teachers. 100 
| \ } ’ ’ copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
, : . : OATOR COMPANY 

| an ae 20South Wells St., Chicago 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street, New York 
Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals ; within easy access of the retail shop- 
ping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
300 Pleasant Rooms With Baths 


Single: $2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5—$6—$7 
Comfort of Our Guests Our First Consideration 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deat Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums, 
I wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
*“} able. No one sees them. 
y me and I will tell you a true 
poor, how J sot deaf and bow 
make you hear. Address 
co Medicated Ear Dr 
GEORGE P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum = Pat. Nov. 3, ine 


Co. (Inc.) Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 ies. No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE, Producers League, 33 St, Louis, Mo, 


















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Practical Hints for Home 
Sewing 
(Continued from page 88) 


To MAKE FELLED SEAM ON SEWING 
MACHINE 


Baste plain seam % inch wide on 
wrong side of goods. Stitch, follow- 
ing line of basting. Remove basting 
and trim side of seam toward front 
— to within % inch of stiching. 

urn wide edge to meet narrow edge; 
baste. Lay seam flat on front gore; 
baste. Stitch close to edge; remove 
bastings. 


The Snowbirds or Juncos 
(Continued from page 41) 


Epiror1aL Note: —“The Flicker — 
A Favorite Woodpecker” is the title 
of Dr. Shufeldt’s bird article to ap- 
peat in the February issue of NORMAL 
NSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. The 
wide experience of Dr. Shufeldt en- 
ables him to write these articles in an 
intimate way, thereby making them 
of real interest to our readers, The 
photographs of the mounted birds 
used in this series were all made by 
Dr. Shufeldt from mounted birds in 
the cases of the Bird Hall of the 
United States National Museum, and 
for the facilities to do this Dr. Shu- 
feldt’s appreciation is especially due 
to Dr. James E. Benedict, Chief of the 
Wxhibits of that institution. 








Spelling Games for Primary 
Grades 


By Peggy Schroeder 


The children cut out and bring to 
school colored advertisements from 
magazines. The articles advertised 
must be large enough, when tacked on 
the wall, for the pupils to see. I paste 
them on large sheets of paper. Know- 
ing their sounds, the children are soon 
able to spell any article in the adver- 
tiseménts. Sometimes they make lists 
of words on paper, each child trying to 
make the longest list. They also like 
to write the words on the honed. At 
first they can spell only the simple 
words, but it is not long before they 
are able to memorize the more diffi- 
cult ones. 

Any number of games can be played 
with advertisements. The children like, 
especially, to play “teacher.” In this 
game a child takes the pointer and 
points to any article in a certain ad- 
vertisement. Then he calls upon some 
pupil to spell the word. The children 
realize that they must be good spellers 
in order to be appointed teacher. 

When we tire of the picture game 
we play “store.” We spell all the ar- 
ticles we can buy in a grocery store, 
department store, and the kinds of 
meat in a butcher shop, etc. Some- 
times I select certain children to act 
as storekeepers. The customers will en- 
ter the store and ask for a loaf of 
b-r-e-a-d, or a pound of b-u-t-t-e-r, or 
any article they happen to think of. 
They must spell each article they wish 
to buy. When the pupils have quite a 
spelling vocabulary we write stories, 
using these words. This furnishes us 
material for our language lessons. 

Although we have our daily spelling 
lessons assigned by our supervisor, 
with these spelling games I have been 
able to accomplish a great deal more, 
not only in spelling but in language, 
reading, and writing. 


hd $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $23-53°° 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Mail Dollar Bill for Two Dozen FIBRENAPS, 
new sanitary absorbent pads. Once tried, always used, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Plain package by 
parcel post. GENESEE SALES CO., Caledonia, N. Y. 











Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. ou 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 


vwwwuevwwvvwevyreerereeeewereueueuewywe*« 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 
Send us your favorite film negative and 35¢ for sample P 
1925 Calendar, hand tinted, make a nice Xmas gift. 
AZ*U-LYK:M, DEPT.0o, BRISTOL, VT.? 
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THE SCRAP BOOK SERIES 
of Required Poems and Prose Selections 


HIS new series embraces a very large per cent of the 
poems and prose selections required by the various 
states for reading and study in the schools. 

Each poem or prose selection is printed in leaflet form on 
one side of paper only making it suitable for inserting in 
The Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 

The leaflets are of good quality eggshell paper and con- 
tain as many pages as necessary to accommodate the indivi- 
dual poems or selections. Size of each page 5 x 814 inches. 

A list of the poems and prose selections now available in 
this series is given below. 

The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the 
Scrap Book Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections 
consists of 48 pages and cover, size 534, x 8% inches. The 
inside pages are of a specially made paper well adapted for 
the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. On several of 
the inside pages are printed brief stories of the lives and 
works of noted authors and poets. The cover is made from 
rope bristol board which is very tough and durable. On 
the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket which 
will be found a handy receptacle for notes and other ma- 
terial not desired to be pasted in the book. 


SCHEDULE OF POSTPAID PRICES No Order for Less Than 20 Cents 
2-page Leaflets, (1 printed page), 1 CENT EACH; Quantity rate 90 cents per hundred. 
Leaflets of 4, 6 or 8 pages as necessary to accommodate each individual selection, printed 

on one side of paper only, 2 CENTS EACH; Quantity rate, $1.80 per hundred. 
NOTE: Quantity orders for Leaflets may be made up entirely of one title, or of two or more titles assorted. 
Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to be inserted, 12 cents each, 
$1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 


LIST OF TITLES—2-PAGE LEAFLETS 
Price 1 Cent Each; Quantity Rate 90 Cents Per Hundred 
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When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
valuable. 

A teaspoonful three 
times ii 
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sults. Scienty Hi 
paved constant inceel- 


rms Ol 
Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 2. 
eee 


de Mediterranean 
Annual 


e 
Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 

We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 5th. 

A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway / 











PLAY PIANO BY EAR 
Hom tune. play ft by ear. Self- 
instruction—no her required. 


. you 
os eae eed oe, ae 
P paton-tict endiogs, “Bey 
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stampa, brings interesting 
Niarara School of Masic 
Dept.723, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








EUROPE’ Warreo’ 1925 
Your own trip free for interesting your friends in one of 


our small select parties. Sixty day tour, $745. 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452-5th Ave., New York 





Earn Your European Tour 


All or part by assisting in organizing party. (Summer 
1925, eight countries, $745.) Bulletin N. explains. 


MENTOR TOURS, 310 S. Michigan Blvd. , Chicago. 





_ Your boys and girls can get a Genu- 
ine Leather Basket Ball, Volley Ball, 
or Foot Ball free of all cost. Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 


A SUMMER CRUISE 


THE TOUR UNIQUE, 


83 Cleveland Street, 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths)dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 





Orange, N. J. 





HOW TO 















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


MYSELF AND ME 


I’m the best pal that I ever had; 
I like to be with me, 

I like to sit and tell myself 
Things confidentially. 


I often sit and ask me 
If I shouldn’t or I should, 
And I find that my advice to me 
Is always pretty good. 


I never got acquainted with 
Myself till here of late, 

And I find myself a bully chum— 
I treat me simply great. 


I talk with me and walk with me, 
And show me right and wrong; 

I never knew how well myself 
And I could get.along. 


I never try to cheat me; 
I’m as truthful as can be, 

No matter what may come or go, 
I’m on the square with me. 


It’s great to know yourself and have 
A pal that’s all your own, 

To be such company for yourself— 
, You’re never left alone. 


You'll try to dodge the masses 
And you'll find the crowds a joke, 
If you only treat yourself as well 
As you treat other folk. 


I’ve made a study of myself, 
Compared me with a lot, 
And I’ve finally concluded 
I’m the best friend I’ve got. 


Just get together with yourself 
And trust yourself with you, 
And you'll be surprised how well your- 
self 
Will like you if you do. 
George M. Cohan. 


GLORY OF THE COMMONPLACE 


Why do we trifle with goodness and 
virtue till we wake to their value 
through the bitterness of their loss? 
There may be nothing strikingly dra- 
matic about the rewards or conse- 
quences of daily, steadfast obedience 
to God, but they shine in “something 
of an angel light,” where men look 
back to them from the shame and 
misery of the tragedy of disobedience. 
The value of doing right is constant, 
whether men appreciate it at the time 
or not. Locking a barn seems no long- 
er commonplace when the horse is 
stolen, and the value of taking care of 
furnaces comes out tremendously in 
the light of a burning house.—Aialtbie 
D. Babcock. 


CHEER UP NUGGETS 


Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is; 

Greater than anger 

Is love, that subdueth! 
Longfellow. 


One ought, every day, at least to 
hear a little song, read a good poem, 
see a fine picture, and, if it were pos- 
sible, to speak a few reasonable words. 
—Goethe. 


Next to virtue, the fun in this world 
is what we can least spare.—Agnes 
Strickland. 


Health and good humor are to the 
human body like sunshine to vegeta- 
tion.— Massillon. 


Give us, therefore, oh, give us the 
man who sings at his work! He will 
do more in the same time, he will do it 
better, he will persevere longer. One 
is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst 
he marches to music. The very stars 
are said to make harmony ‘as they re- 
volve in their spheres. Wondrous is 
the strength of cheerfulness, alto- 
gether past calculation its powers of 
endurance. Efforts, to be perma- 
nently useful, must be uniformly joy- 
ous, a spirit all sunshine, graceful 
from very gladness, beautiful because 





WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1242 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 






bright.—Carlyle. 
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HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 





_ Pupil h lvi bl i ithmeti t to consider 
upils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to cons 
Without Figures the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
eccnis than the actual principles involved in the problems. 


Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied With a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic ae Dini 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE-—USABLE WITH ANY TEXT a 
DRILL BOOK 


Lad 
Wet wu SAW 


BA wee Punic company 


DANSVILLE WY. | 


























Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and IN 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No ARITHMETIC 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to cnmiaeaien 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need, mos & cones MAND 


The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; o 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- 
tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 
Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


A CME mL wee COMPAR 
AvuLe © ¥. 


























She | ’ tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lowa 
Efficiency A practical, eflicient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and diflicuity. These 
por ahh ora | | classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 


tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efliciency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suflixes, 
| | and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given, 
48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth cdvers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
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“I Don’t Know How We 
Ever Got Along Without 


Food and Health Education 


Every issve is brim full of new ideas. We study it carefully every 


month to find new suggestions for our class room work.”’ 


This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION expressed by the 
supervisor of home economics in one of our large city high schools, 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a magazine of ideas, and every home 
economics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over food and 
health lessons. The story of an original plan tried out by the second grade 
teacher in Buffalo, is helpful to the teacher in Montana. A new type of com- 
munity health work successfully carried out in Seattle gives new zest to the 
work in Lincoln, Nebraska. The plan of cooperation of all health education 
forces in Binghamton, N. Y., assists in arousing enthusiasm for similar work in 
other localities. And so it goes. 


FOOD .AND HEALTH EDUCATION carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and out of the 
class toom; ideas for school dramatics; and gives the teacher constant contact 
with the best thoughts on teaching from all 
over the country, in short, it is a live jour- 
nal for live teachers. 


) Special Extra Offer 


If you will send in the blank below, we 
will send you, free, a copy of the November 
issue containing the plan worked out by 
Lucy H. Gillett, Director of Nutrition, for 
interesting boys as well as girls by drama- 
tizing the nutrition and health ideas, 


Cuest 


Treasure 





The Treasure Chest shown here is a com- 
panion piece to the girls’ Vanity Box. The 
November issue explains how to use these 


This treasure chest is filled with the pre- 
cious gifts of health, and has been repeat- 
edly successful in arousing the interest of 
groups of bovs. It is described in Novem- 


ber Issue. ideas in a compelling manner. 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 





year (12 issues), including the Extra Free Copy mentioned above. 
1 (11) sabia ia a at ee a 

To, ae ae ae 

Position City State 
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THE GRAY BOOK OF 
FAVORITE SONGS 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committée which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains 
songs of many 
sorts for practi- 
cally every occa- 

: sion. The list 
includes hymns, college glees, negro spirit- 
uals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and 
other special days, standard choruses and 
selections from well known oratorios; also 
a fine group of unison songs and a good 
selection of pieces for male voices. Many 
of the best pieces in the book are not to 
be found in other low priced song books. 
Because of the wise choice of material and 
special attention to voice range, the book 
is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 


ITS LOW PRICES 


Single copies 20c postpaid. Quantity 
rate: 15c a copy, $1.80 a dozen or $15.00 a 
hundred postpaid. Special rate: Orders 
for a full hundred or more ordered at one 
time, to be shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred. This rate does not include 
transportation. 





The 4 Book 


FAVORITE 
SONGS 


"7a 





























Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Ah! ‘Tis A Dream Lord Is My Shepherd, 
All Through The Night the 

Alphabet, The Lord Of All Being, 
America Throned Afar 
America, Lost Chord, The 


My vere 

America, The Beautiful 
nnie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 


Lovely Appear 

Lovely Evening (Round) 
Lovely Night 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 


wattle yea of the Re- 
i 


ublic 
Belle Ob_ Baltimore 
Bell Is Ringing, The 
Billy Boy 
Blacksmith, The 
Blow The Man Down 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 
But The Lord Is Mindful 
of Kus Own 5 
By The Watermelon Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain_ Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 
Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord fe 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The Gem 
The Ocean ] 
Come Thou Aimighty 
Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 
Crow Song 
Way To 


Dat Am_ De 
Spell_ Chicken 

Day Is Dying In The West 

pe _Bezem (Round) 

xie 

Early to Bed (Round) 

Svening Prayer 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
f All Nature 

Fairy Belle 

Faith Of Our Fathers 

Farewell To Thee 

‘irst Noel, The 

From Ill Do Thou De- 
fend . 

Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gentle Annie 

Girl I Left Behind Me 

Glad Christmas Bells 

Gloria . Patri 

God of Our Fathers 

Good King Wenceslas 

Good pignt (Round) 


Ten Thousand | 
Joices [Sing 

Hark! The Herald Angels 

The Vesper Hymn 


[King 





‘aul 
Heavens Resound, The 
Home Road, The 

Home Sweet Home 

How Firm A Foundation 
Hunter’s Farewell, The 
untsman, The (Round) 
Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 
nformation 











| The mn of SES 

sle of Beauty 

t Came Upon A Mid- 
night Clear 

I Would That My Love 

Jerusalem, The Golden 

Jingle Bells 

John Peel 

Joy To The World _— 

Keep The Home Fires 
Burning 

Keller's American Hymn 

Largo 

Leezie Lindsay 

Lift Thine Eyes 

Linden Tree, The 





n Heavenly Love Abiding | T: 





Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 
Massa’s In The Cold 


yround 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
jet d Life, A 
Midshipmite, The 
My Bonnie [Thee 
My _ Country ‘Tis Of 
My Lord Delivered Daniel 
My Lord, What A Mourn- 


ing 
My Native Land 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nancy Lee 


Night 

Noah’s Ark 

Nobody Knows The Trou- 
ble_ I’ve Seen 

Nut_ Brown Maiden 

O Come All Ye Faithful 

God, Beneath Thy 

Guiding Hand 

18) god, Our Help In Ages 


as’ 

0 Holy Night 

Oh, Realm Of Light 

h! Susanna {Along 

Old _Ark _A - Movering 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks At Home 

Ole Dan Tucker 

©, Tattle Town Of Beth- 
e 


ehem 
0, No, John 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
O Rest In The Lord 
O, Worship The King 
Peter Gray 
Proudly As The Eagle 
Reuben_and Rachel | 
i Ring The Banjo 
Rosalie 
Rose of Allandale, The 

Your 


astus Johnson 


rown 
Schubert’s Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent Night 
Sleep Soldier Sleep 
Softly Now The Light Of 
ay 
Soldier’s Farewell, rhe 


Spacious Firmament On 


a. The 
Star-Spangled Banner 
Steal Away 

ill, Still With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
Style All The While 
T Tunes 


aps 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 
Three Sailor Boys, The 
To Thee, Country 
Two ses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 
Warrior Bold, A 
Welcome, Sweet Spring- 
time [ent Are 
We Three Kings Of Ori- 
When nee I Were 
Young aggie 
Where, Oh, Where 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








There was a young man from the city 
Who met What he thought was a kitty, 
He gave it a pat 
And said, “Nice little cat!” 
And they buried his clothes out of pity. 


The following is an example of the 
simplicities of “pidgin” English, as 
set forth in a bill rendered by a Jap 
taxi driver in Hilo, Hawaii: “10 
comes and 10 goes at 50c a went $5.00. 


Johnny—Grandpa, can you help me 
with this problem? Grandpa—I could, 
son, but I don’t think it would be 
right. Johnny—I don’t suppose it 
would, but take a shot at it, anyway. 


“This bell,” said the well-meaning 
sexton when showing the bell at a 
certain church to a party of. visitors, 
“is rung only in case of a visit from 
the bishop, a fire, a flood, or some other 
such calamity.” 

Rastus—Ah wants a divorce. Dat 
woman jes’ talk, talk, talk, night an’ 
day. Ah cain’t get no rest and dat 
talk am drivin’ me crazy. Young 
Lawyer—What does she talk about? 
Rastus—She doan’ say. 


“Why are you always arreling 
with your wife?” “She’s always ar- 
guing with me.” “But you needn’t 
get angry. Just explain to her gently 
wherein she is wrong.” “I know, but 
darn it, she never is wrong.” 


A letter sent by a teacher to the 
Director of Education, Manila, reads: 
“Dear Sir, I have the honor to resig- 
nate as my works are many and my 
salary are few. Besides which my 
supervising teacher makes many lov- 
ing to me to which I reply, ‘Oh, not. 
Oh, not!’—Very respectfully, Josefina.” 


“Daddy,” said his 6-year-old young- 
ster, “I think I want to get married.” 
“What an idea, child!” “I want to 
marry grandma.” “Do you, indeed? 
And do you think I would let you 
marry my mother, eh?” “Well, why 
shouldn’t you?” retorted the young 
logician. “You married mine, didn’t 
you?” 

Two men, evidently business part- 
ners, took their places in the line that 
was wending its way toward the 
ticket window for the evening per- 
formance. Suddenly one of the men 
seemed to remember something. He 
clapped one hand to. his forehead, 
gasped and in consternation said to 
his partner: “Abe, I forgot to lock 
the safe!” “Huh!” said Isaac. 
“Why worry about the safe ain’t lock- 
ed? We’re both here, ain’t we?” 


A little Scots boy had just returned 
from a painful interview with the 
minister, to whom he had said, in reply 
to a question, that there were one 
hundred commandments. Meeting 
another lad on his way to the minis- 
ter’s, he asked: “An’ if he asks ye 
how many commandments there are, 
what wull ye say?” “Say?” replied 
the other boy. “Why, ten, of coorse.” 
“Ten!” said the first urchin in scorn. 
“Ten! Ye wull try him wi’ tén! I 
tried him wi’ a hundred and he wasna 
satisfied.” 


A little boy was sent in haste to the 
shop of an apothecary, and he ran so 
fast that he got there all out of breath, 
and with his tongue so “twisted,” that 
this is what he said: “Oh, Doctor, 
Doctor, Ma sent me to the shotecary 
pop to get a thimbleful of polly-golly 
in this din-tipper, ’cause Bub’s got the 
picken-chox, and she ain’t bot a gottle, 
and the kin tup’s got the bine witters 
in it!” 

A depositor in'a Pennsylvania trust 
company is an eccentric farmer of 
middle age. This farmer, though he 
is wealthy, overdrew his account. one 
day to the tune of $500. Notification 
of the overdraft was at once sent to 
him. He replied: “You tell me I 
have overdrawn my account $500. 
Well, I know it. So what is the ne- 
cessity of bothering me about it? Why 
not trust me as I do you? DoTI go 
to you when I have money in your in- 
stitution and shout: ‘You have $500 
of mine’? Such statements are super- 
fluous either way.” 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In a Western court a man was on 
trial for horse-stealing, and-his lawyer 
in summing up the case said: “I re- 
spectfully ask your honor to instruct 
the jury that it is the fundamental 
principle of law inthis country that it 
is better for ninety-nine guilty men to 
escape than for one innocent man to be 
found guilty.” “Yes, that is true,” 
said the judge, “and { so instruct the 
jury; but I will add that it is the 
opinion of the Court that the ninety- 
nine guilty men have already escaped.” 


A Problem-Project Study of 
Coal-Tar Products 
(Continued from page 93) 


in their own particular lines—England 
wanted dyes for textiles, France for 
her perfumes and cosmetics. When 
the war came the Allies found them- 
selves peculiarly hampered; they need- 
ed Germany’s coal-tar products for 
drugs for their wounded, and dyes for 
their flags; America even needed dyes 
for her greenbacks and stamps. Even 
when such products were smuggled in, 
and when, because of the blockade, 
Germany’s South American and Asiatic 
trade might have been made to serve 
us, skill in further production was lack- 
ing. Prices soared to the skies; phono- 
graphic records were uncertain; dyes 
and dyed goods inferior. But, and this 
is worth noting, we were not long with- 
out records and dyes, and the quality 
has steadily improved. 

During the war period our Alien 
Property Custodian seized and sold to 
the American Chemical Foundation 
4,500 German chemical patents; the 
Bayer Aspirin Works were also taken 
over. At the instigation of our gov- 
ernment, by-product coke ovens re- 
placed most of the wasteful beehive 
ovens. High prices and the demands 
of Allied industries furnished an im- 
petus second only to our patriotic de- 
sire to make this country independent 
in this as in other things. The Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company, 
a trade combination, was formed; the 
great DuPont Company established 
large works. Congress voted an import 
tax, 30% ad valorem, and a specific 
duty of 5 cents a pound on dyestuffs, 
exempting indigo, alizarin, medicinals 
and flavors from the specific duty, but 
providing for the withdrawal of this 
protection after five years unless by 
that time we produced 60%, in value, 
of what we use. 

Great Britain fostered a national 
wy by taking one sixth of the 
stock in it, and providing $500,000 
for a research laboratory. 

Germany works steadily forward. 
Seven firms have banded themselves 
together in a trust to last fifty years, 
during which time they are to have the 
same hour, wage and price scale, share 
formulz, patents and profits, divide 
business pro rata, and strive expressly 
for export trade. 


Suggested Project: 
Discuss Germany’s proposition to 
give “Bayer 205”—the formula of 
a cure for sleeping sickness—to 
Great Britain, France and Belgium 
in exchange for her African Col- 
onies which she lost in the war. 


The Future of Our Ugly Duckling 


Will the United States allow Ger- 
many to regain her monopoly in coal- 
tar products? It seems unlikely. 
“We've got the tar; we’ve got the men; 
we've got the money”—we can become 
independent if it is deemed expedient 
But, national and international con- 
siderations aside, the place of coal-tar 
products, in peace and in war, in al- 
most every phase of civilized life, is 
such that a fuel revolution is in order. 
The burning of coal as common fuel 
wastes a by-product which has almost 
unlimited ote for the beauti- 
fying and blessing of human life. 


CAN EXPLANATION: On page 47, under 
“Flavors,” where mention is made of reduc- 
tion of the price of “vanilla” through the 
operation of chemical processes, reference is 
not to the commercial vanilla but to vanillin, 
the aromatic principle of vanilla produced 
artificially now by several methods and used 





to a great extent instead of vanilla beans.] 
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Outline Books and Other 


Helps for Teachers 


Good English Plans and Programs— 
Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


A new book—just off the press. Prepared for 
the purpose of furnishing teachers with a va- 
riety of material—entertainment, games, poster 
suggestions, and. plans successfully carried out 
by many teachers in Better Speech campaigns. 
While the book is designed primarily to offer 
teachers suggestions and help’ for yse in the 
observance of Good English Week, materia! 
included may be used quite as effectively 
throughout the school year, in the teaching of 


English. 3 
Paper covers. Price, 40 cents postpaid. 


Outline Studies in United States 
History 

By Regina I. Zimmerman, Instructor of His- 
tory, Austin High School, Chicago. ese oute 
lines are for use in grammar grades and junior 
high schools and are intended first as a guide to 
an organized study of the material in the class 
textbook, with emphasis on the causal relaticn 
of facts,- and second to provide information 
often omitted from a general text. The treat- 
ment, in ten parts, begins with “Factors In- 
fluencing the.Dawn of American History,” and 
concludes with “Modern Problems.” 

“Aids to Study” given at the end of each 
chapter include: Problem Questions, Topics for 
Report, Lists of Important Dates and Person- 
ages, Maps to Make, General and Topical Refer- 
ences, Source Articles, Additional Reading Re- 
ferences and References for Children. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in United States History 


A book of 150 pages by Elmer S. Landes, con- 
taining a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government; also a brief History of -Poli- 
tical Parties, together with tables, nicknames, 
ete. It 1s a book that both teacher and student 
can use advantageously in class work and es- 
pecially in preparing for examination. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


An Outline of English and American 
Literature 


A book by John E. McKean that will help 
student and teacher alike to a mastery of Eng- 
lish and American literature. A complete out- 
line from Beowulf in England and Increase 
Mather in America to the modern writers. It 
may be used with any textbook, or with no text, 
as a guide for library study. A splendid help 
for rapid reviews preparatory to examinations 
and in planning 1 for cl 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography 

One of the most practical and helpful Manuals 
on Geography ever published. It is by Inez N. 
McFee and contains Outlines and Class Plans, 
Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Re- 
creations, Subjects for Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great fund of information not 
to be found in any one textbook on geography. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology 


Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life by John E. 
McKean. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it. 
No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, 
scientific data bearing upon the human body. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the 
examination for a higher grade certificate. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Practical Orthography 


By Elmer S. Landes. A practical work for 
the upper grammar grades and the lower grades 
in the high school. Clear definitions are given 
on Accent, Articulation, Vowels, Consonants, 
Syllables, Prefixes, fixes, Homonyms, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Rules for Punctuation, etc. 
In addition, a list of One Hundred Questions 
and Answers, such as are used in examinations. 
Highly useful in class work. 

Paper covers. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty Talks to Teachers 


You’ll enjoy this cheering and inspiring book 
by Thomas E. Sanders. Its plain, friendly, 
heart-to-heart manner makes it easy to read and 
easy to apply to your daily life in the school- 
room. Some of the subjects are: Am I Fit to 
Teach? Shall Teaching Be My Life Work? Se- 
curing @ Position. Passing the Examination. 
Grading a School. Opening Exercises. The 
Spirit of the Teacher. The Teacher's Library. 
The Teacher Outside of the Schoolroom. Good 
Teaching Conditions. What es a Good 
School, Ten Time Killers. The Value of 2 
High School Course. A Talk About Spelling. 
Arithmetic in the School. Teaching Literature. 

178 pages. Cloth covers. Price, 60 cents, 
postpaid. 


Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools 


A good beginning of each day will be assured 
by the use of bright, snappy opening exercises 
such as are found in this book by Thomas E. 
Sanders. It will help to decrease tardiness, to 
secure and retain interest and attention, to de- 
velop the spirit of good fellowship, to maintain 
order and decorum and to insure a day of cheer- 
fulness and profit for teacher and pupils. | 

The purpose of Sanders’ Opening Exercises 
for Schools is to suggest variations for these 
periods and to provide material for them. It is 
a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, songs, 
poems and memory gems. There are nearly fifty 
complete stories as well as several hundred other 
selections, in fact enough for the entire year. 

111 pages. Paper covers. Price 35c, postpaid. 
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